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PREFACE. 


It lias been the opinion of almost every veteri¬ 
nary author that many, if not the greater part, 
of the diseases of horses, are occasioned by im¬ 
proper management; and the truth of the ob¬ 
servation is admitted, I believe, by every experi¬ 
enced person who has read and reflected upon 
the subject. For, notwithstanding the attempts 
that have been made by those who have written 
on veterinary medicine to improve the general 
treatment of horses, the same improper manage¬ 
ment is still general, and seems particularly to 
prevail among those persons to whom the pre¬ 
servation of the horse’s health is an object of the 
greatest importance. The truth of this asscr- 
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tion may easily be. determined by examining 

the stables in which post-horses and others of a 

similar description arc commonly kept; and, by 
* » 

inquiring into their manner of feeding, water¬ 
ing,. working, 8cc. not only will the truth of 
this statement then be seen, but it will also 
be found that there is scarcely one horse in 
ten among them that is not unsound. If 
young horses were brought to their work gra¬ 
dually, and not employed in any severe la¬ 
bour until their muscles and other parts had 
acquired their full power, the duration of their 
services would perhaps average ten or twelve 
years, but at present it docs not I believe exceed 
lmlf that period. It may be supposed that 
the improvements which have been suggested 
were very expensive, or such as had been found 
impracticable; but this is not the case. The 
cxpence of bruising oats, for example, would 
be amply repaid by the additional nutriment 

, . i • 'i 

they would afford, the greater ease with which 
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they would be digested, and the consequent im¬ 
provement m the animal's health and strength. 
Tins is a consideration of niore importance 
than horse proprietors are ^ aware of. T^e 
disease -termed fret or gripes almost always 
depends upon indigestion; and is very com¬ 
monly produced by swallowing corn greedily 
without sufficient mastication; for it has been 
shown by Mr. Peall, that when oats pass 
into the stomach unbroken they arc absolutely 
indigestible, are voided unchanged, and afford 
considerable nourishment to poultry and birds. 
When much corn is swallowed in this way, 
and the horse is suffered to drink freely, 
they swell considerably, the digestive process is 
performed with difficulty, and considerable time 
is required for the stomach to get rid of its load. 
While the stomach is in this state the animal is 
often put to work ; and if a severe illness is not 
the immediate consequence, a repetition or con¬ 
tinuance of such a practice gradually weakens 
this important organ, and parts connected with 
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it, and thereby lays a foundation for many dis- 
easA; With •some proprietors the Quality of 
the oats, but more especially the hay, is a mat¬ 
ter of indifference, jirovidedHt Can be purchased 
at a low price. This, however, is an error of 
considerable magnitude, and I have known it 
productive of the most serious evils. With 
some it is a practice to give horses water imme¬ 
diately after it has been drawn from a deep well, 
both in summer and winter. In winter such 
water is preferable, I believe; but in summer, 
"and especially when a horse is hot and fatigued, 
it often does much injury, being then consider¬ 
ably colder than the water of ponds or rivers. 
By such errors, and others, which in the follow¬ 
ing pages are only occasionally and briefly 

4 

noticed, added to the injurious practice of 
working horses when too young and unseasoned, 
or in a manner not proportioned to their natu¬ 
ral strength or suited to their condition, many 
diseases are produced, the treatment and pre¬ 
vention of which are more, particularly con- 
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sidered in the first and third volumes. This 
volume consists of 4 Materia. Medica, th** is, 
a description of the various articles or drugs 
employed in medit^no, especially such as are 
used in. veterinary practice* and a Pharmaco¬ 
poeia, or directions for compounding or mixing 
them, with occasional observations ou the dis¬ 
eases for which they arc usually prescribed. 

In former editions the Pharmacopoeia and 
Materia Medica formed two distinct pju't*; in 
the present they are incorporated ; that is, the 
medicinal article or drug, the class to which it 
belongs, and the formulae or receipts, are ar¬ 
ranged in the same alphabet. This plan ap¬ 
peared to the author more convenient for the 
reader than that originally adopted. Other 
alterations, and some additions, will likewise be 
met with in this edition, which it has been the 
author’s earnest desire to improve. The book 
he hopes will be app royed ofj and found useful. • 
Some readers will yer bans object to the number 

a 5 
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and variety of thefurmQlsB, as well m to the 
Jtureber of ingredients which’ rorae of 1 them 
oOntairr; but however desirable simplicity may 
be.in medicinal composition,, there is, perhaps, a 
limit which it would be dangerous to pass. Oil 
tiiis e object Dr. Paris, in his Pharmucologin, 
makes the following remark. “ I Imvo already 
observed that nil extravagant systems tend, in 
the course of time, to introduce practices of an 
opposite kind; this truth finds a powerful il¬ 
lustration in the history of medicinal combina¬ 
tion ; and it becomes a serious question, whe¬ 
ther the disgust so justly excited by the poly¬ 
pharmacy of our predecessors may not have in¬ 
duced the physician of the present day to carry 
his ideas of simplicity too far, so as to neglect 
and lose the advantages, which, in many cases, 
beyond all doubt, may be obtained by scientific 
combination.” “ I think,” says Dr. Powel, 
-** it may be asserted, w ithout fear of contradic¬ 
tion,'that no medicine compounded of five or 
fiftcMre^ple articles has hUh^ftohad its powers 
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examined ;in« rational manner." Dr. Fordyee 
first demonstrated the existence of the singular 
and important law, that a combination of similar 
remedies will produpe a more certain, speedy, 
ami considerable effect, than an equivalent dose, 
of any single one; thus cathartics not only ac¬ 
quire a very great increase of power by combina¬ 
tion with each other; but they are at tbe same time 
rendered less irritating in their operation. The 
same observation is applied to other classes of 
medicines, especially to diuretics, alteratives, 
cordials, and tonics. The sanction of such au¬ 
thorities is sufficient, it is hoped, to obviate any 
objections that may be made to the complexity 
of some of the lormulse; and though the struc¬ 
ture of the human stomach and parts connected 
with it is so different from those of the horse, as 
to render all analogical reasoning as to the 
effect of medicine uncertain, yet we have been 
too precipitate, perhaps, in dismissing it almost 
entirely from our consideration. . There are . 
several medicines, such a* sugar of lead,.white 
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vitriol, &c. which produce scarcely any effect 
on the horse, though powerful agents in the 
human body; yet it is not very improbable that 
suqIi medicines, when given,dailj 7 for some timo 
■in- small doses, may produce a salutary effect, or 
even prove deleterious when largely or incau¬ 
tiously so employed- Arsenic has been given 
to a horse in a dose of 2 drachms twice a day, 
for several days, without any considerable effect 
being produced; but in one case a sixth part of 
that quantity occasioned a fatal inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels. When the stomach 
of a horse is in a healthy state, it^vill bear an 
astonishing quantity of medicines, which in the 
human stomach are either poisonous or powerful 
medicinal agents; but in some discerned sfaies of 
the horse’s stoma ell, which are not unfrequent, 
the same medicines, or others commonly deemed 
innocent, will produce a powerful and even 
fatal effect. Mr, Janies dark relates two cases 
‘of this kind. One of the horses died from taking 
a'pint of vinegar, and the other by a drench in 
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which there was cine ounce of nitre and half ah 
ounce of spirit of hartshorn. The experiments 
that have been made with a view to ascertain 
the effect of medicine upon .the horse should 
not be too confidently depended upon, as they 
have generally been made on glandered horses, 
or such as were incurably lame; in which case 
it may fairly be presumed that the stomach was 
in a healthy state. The experiments that have 
been made to ascertain the effect of tobacco on 
the horse, afford a striking proof of the pro¬ 
priety of attending to this circumstance. At 
the Veterinary College an immense dose (it has 
been stated three pounds, in infusion,) has been 
given without any perceptible effect; at Exeter 
a much smaller quantity, not exceeding, I be¬ 
lieve, 2 or S ounces, was infused in a quart of 
-beer during the night, and in the morning given 
to n horse at one dose; immediately after 
taking it the animal fell down and died. 


From considerations of this kind, the Author 
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has been led to believe, that simplicity of pre- 

• , - i . i • * : • • • 1 ■ 

scription in veterinary as well os human medi¬ 
cine, may be carried too far; and that many 
useful medicines,, and combinations of medi¬ 
cines, or receipts , may be improperly dismissed 
from the Veterinary Materia Medica and Phar¬ 
macopoeia, were we to confide too much in the 
experiments that have been made on the healthy 
stomach, or attempt to form general rules or de¬ 
ductions from one, two, or three experiments, 
however carefully they may have been con¬ 
ducted. There is only ono source from which 
any prcciso or really useful knowledge of this 
interesting subject can be derived; that is, a 
careful and impartial observation , and an accu¬ 
rate recollection of the symptoms of diseases, and 
the effects of such medicines, whether simple or 
compound, as are employed for their removal . 
With respect to the names of the simple and 
compound medicines, the Author has employed 
those of the last London Dispensatory, by 
Thomson, 1820; but he has given also the older 
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and, more common names, and in such a man- 

, t ' ; /. . • ’ . - ■ ' -i ' i ' .. i \ , ' i ’ ■ j ' . f r * j S , * S 

ncr as inay make the general reader, or the 
young veterinarian, .familiar with bpth : fpr 
our medical nomenclature, even when founded 

• ■ * . • ‘ . * : • • If t 

on chemistry or botany, will probably be varia¬ 
ble and uncertain. Already has oxymuriatc of 
mercury become a bichloride, iu consequence of 

Sir H. Davy’s discoveries, and wc know not 

• . ' > 

what other changes may soon take place: there¬ 
fore, the name calomel is perhaps better than 
submuriate of mercury; cantharis, or Spanish fly, 
than lytta; and gum arable, than acacia, &c. To 
the critical and professional render, some expla¬ 
nation may be necessary, to account for the re¬ 
petitions that may be met with, the notice of ar¬ 
ticles not hitherto employed in veterinary medi¬ 
cine, and perhaps some appearance of incon¬ 
sistency, such as prescribing jalap in the com- 

itns 
that 

it is useless as a cathartic, and ought to be dis¬ 


V ; 1 » • ■ i t r j 

pound cathartic receipts ^ and, when noticing 
an article of the Materia Med ica, asserting 


missed from our Materia Medica. 
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This was the Author’s opinion until lately, 
and that opinion may still be correct; but upon 
reflecting on Dr. Fordyce’s opinion of the effect 
of medicinal combinations, and considering that 
jalap was generally prescribed, not only by the 
older English writers on Farriery, Bracken, 
Gibson, &c. but by French veterinarians of the 
present time, and having been informed that by 
adding jalap to Cape aloes, they were greatly 
improved, and rendered more certain in their 
effect, he was led to introduce the prescription, 
adding to it a small proportion of calomel. In 
one experiment, 2 drachms of Barbadoes aloes 
with * ounce of jalap, proved moderately laxa¬ 
tive. Cream of tartar was also an ingredient in 
the old cathartic prescriptions, find if triturated 
with the aloes, may modify and improve their 
action on the bowels, ip some particular occa¬ 
sions, though not possessing any purgative power 
in the horse. This, however, can only be de¬ 
sirable in some particular circumstances, how¬ 
ever useful it may have been found, os a more 
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general ingredient in cathartics for the human 
body, for it cannot be employed with alkalies or 
soap. And experience has proved these to be 
the most.useful addition that can be made to 
aloes as a horse medicine. In inflammation of 
the kidneys, for example, alkalies and soap, on 
account of their diuretic quality, would be im¬ 
proper; but cream of tartar may be found an 
useful addition to aloes, should a cathartic be 
found necessary. Cathartics are by far the most 
useful and important medicines in the Veteri¬ 
nary Materia Mcdica. 

The public certainly is not sufficiently aware 
of the importance of the stomach in the animal 
economy, and how essentially necessary a healthy 
state of that organ is to the health, strength, and 
general condition of the horse. To preserve it 
in this state, and restore it when ld&t or im¬ 
paired, should be a principal object, both with 
practitioners and proprietors; especially the lat¬ 
ter, a9 they may thereby prevent a great part of 
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the diseases by which they now sustain so fnucli 
inconvenience, and suffer such serious losses. 
t For a further view of tins important subject, Sec 
vol.i. 13lli Edition, Articles, Stable, Grooming, 
Wprms, Cough, Broken Wi nd, &c. With regard 
to the number of the formulae, and the notice of 
articles not hitherto employed in veterinary 
practice, the Author hopes that some good 
may result from their insertion, and the obser¬ 
vations by which they are accompanied; and 
that one good quality of his book, its moderate 
size and price, will not be materially altered by 
it. The important object, the prevention 
of disease, the Author has earnestly endea¬ 
voured to recommend to the attention of horse 
proprietors, especially those whose business ma¬ 
terially depends on the labour of this valuable 
and ill treated animal, whenever an opportunity 
has offered; and he now once more seriously as¬ 
sures them, that to accomplish this desirable ob¬ 
ject, it is essentially requisite to afford them 
those comforts and indulgences, which, as sen- 
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licnt beings, they are entitled to; not inflicting 
upon them unnecessary pain; or working them 
in inn immoderate and unreasonable degree, but 
treating them in every respect with kindness and 
humanity. In doing this, they will certainly 
promote their own interest as horse owners, and, 
in the Author’s opinion, they will, at the same 
time, fulfil an important duty which every man 
owes to the brute creation. 
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MATERIA ME DIC A, 

AND 

PJIARIViACOPCEIA. 


Abluents. Medicines that were supposed 

to purify the blood, by carrying ofi’ any noxi¬ 
ous matter that may be mixed with it. 

It has been proved that noxious matter does 
sometimes exist in the blood; but wc do not 
know any medicine that has the power o£ wash¬ 
ing it a way, or expelling it, as the term abluent 
implies, unless it be water. 

ABSORBENTS. Medicines are so termed 
that correct any acidity that may exist in the 
stomach or bowels, by combining with the acid, 
and forming an inoffensive substance,: in this 
view they are said to absorb it. Chalk , prepared 
oyster-shells, magnesia, and the alkalies, are of 
this kind. 
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Horses are sometimes disposed to eat their 
Jitter in preference to good hay, and not unfre- 
tjuently they have a propensity to swallow earth, 
oV any kind of rubbish. 'This is supposed to 
arise from the irritation of an add in the otomach ; 
and medicines of the absorbent kind are recom¬ 
mended for its removal; particularly chalk, 
mixed, with chaff, cut hay, or with their usual 
feed. It is probable, however, that the forma¬ 
tion of acid in the stomach depends upon debi¬ 
lity, or some diseased condition of that organ. 
ylb sorbents, therefore, seldom prove effectual, 
unless preceded by a dose of warm purging me¬ 
dicine; and then they should be given in con¬ 
junction with an aromatic, such as cassia , ginger, 
cascarilla , &c. When horses arc in camp or at 
grass, they sometimes swallow so much earth, 
that it forms large balls in the intestines resem¬ 
bling stones, which have in time occasioned 
death. Hence we may learn how necessary it 
is to purge horses when taken from camp or 
grass; which will probably remove any of this 
earthy matter that may have collected in the 
bowels. Horses that work in stone-mills are 
more liable to this complaint than others: in 
the greater part of the cases that have been 
published, the horsey nad worked for some time 
in a mill, or were the property of a miller; 
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horses in such situations should therefore have 
a mild purgative given them now and then, 
which would probably prevent the formation of 
those stones. If tl*c disease; for which absor¬ 
bents are given, continue, it may be necessary 
to repeat the purgative, and give some tonic 
medicine after its operation. Absorbents may 
be given also joined with a purgative, an aro¬ 
matic, and a tonic, os in the formula or receipt, 
No. 3 . 

No. 1. Subcarbonate of soda .... 2 dr. 


Col umbo root.from r S to 4 dr. 

Ginger .1 dr. 

Mix lor one dose. 

No. 2. Prepared chalk .4 dr. 

Gentian root... from 2 to 3 dr. 

Aromatic powder .1 to 2 dr. 

Mix for one dose. 

No. 3. Aloes.from 2 to 3 dr. 

Rhubarb. 3 to 4 dr. 

Subcarbonate of soda .... 2 dr. 

Ginger ... 1 to 2 dr. 

Mix for one dose. 


The above receipts or medicines may be 
made into balls, should that form be preferred, 
with syrup or treacle, and one of them given 
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daily, or every morning and evening, for one, 
two, or three days, as there may be occasion. 
No. 3 , which contains aioes, may be expected 
to open the bowels, and, if this effect is pro¬ 
duced, it should not be repeated the following 
morning or day. Other medicines have been 
used as absorbents, such as magnesia, prepared 
oyster-shells, crabs’ claw's, ammonia, &c.; but 
these are inconvenient or unnecessary in veteri¬ 
nary practice. 

ACACIA. See Catechu and Gum. 

ACETATE. A neutral salt formed by the 
combination of acetic acid, with an alkali, an 
earth, or a metallic oxide. 

Acetate or Ammonia. A neutral salt com¬ 
posed of ammonia or volatile alkali, and acetic 
acid or vinegar. It was formerly named Minde- 
rerus’s spirit, and much used in medicine as a 
diaphoretic. It has been prescribed also in veteri¬ 
nary practice; in fever tbe dose is from four to 
eight ounces: it is a deliquescent salt, and al¬ 
ways kept in solution; and is readily made by 
addin'* carbonate of ammonia to distilled vinegar 
until it is neutralized. 

Acetate or Coppeu, Sec Verdigris, Egyp- 
tiacum, and Copper. 

Acetate of Lead. There are two pre¬ 
parations of this kind used in medicine; the 
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one named styer-acetate of lead, commonly sugar 
of lead; and the other, solution of sub-acetate 
of lead , commonly Goulard’s extract of lead. 

A solution of sugar of lead is employed ck- 
Icrnally as a lotion for inflamed tumours or irri¬ 
table sores. It is also mixed with hog’s lard 
to form a cooling or weak astringent ointment. 
It has been prescribed for internal use as an 
astringent; but is seldom employed in veteri¬ 
nary practice. In experiments on glandered 
horses, large doses have been given without 
producing any sensible effect, such as 2 oz. I 
have heard oft oz.; and according to Boardman, 
even 8 oz. have been given without any per¬ 
ceptible effect. It is not likely therefore to be 
of much use internally, but as on external ap¬ 
plication it certainly is valuable. Goulard’s ex¬ 
tract, as it is commonly called, has nearly the 
same medicinal qualities as sugar of lead; and 
when the latter is dissolved to saturation in 
■ vinegar, it is, in a medical view, nearly tlie same 
as Goulard, or solution of sub-acetate of lead. 
They both form an useful collyrium or lotion 
for inflamed eyes; but in this case require con¬ 
siderable dilution. (See Collyrium.) In severe 
strains, attended with much swelling, they arc 
also employed with advantage; also in inflamed 
swellings from saddle or harness galls, for such 
purposes the following lotions in 113 - be used. 
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Saturnine Lotion. 


No. I. Super-acetate of lead.1 oz. 

Vinegar.8 oz. 

Water. ... . . . !-£- pint 


1-i- oz. 


Mix. 

No. 2. Solution of sub-acetate of "i 
lend, or Goulard’s extract j 

Vinegar .6 oz. 

Water.1 pint 10 oz. 


Mix. 

Sugar of lead has been prescribed for in¬ 
ternal use in cattle, but is probably of ns little 
use as in horses. Should any one be inclined 
to give it a trial, I would, notwithstanding its ap¬ 
parent inactivity, advise small doses to be given 
at first, as it is known to be poisonous in the 
human body in small quantity. (See Oint¬ 
ments, Liniments, Collyriutn ; and vol. i. 12tli 
Edition.) 

Acetate of Potash. A neutral salt formerly 
named diuretic, salt (sal diureticus), probably 
very inferior to nitre; and much less conve¬ 
nient, from its property of becoming liquid by 
exposure to the atmosphere. 

Acetate of Zinc. A metallic salt formed 
by the oxide of zinc and the acetic acid. It is 
readily mode by dissolving 2^- drums of sugar 
of lead (acetate of lead), and 2 drams of white 
vitriol (sulphate of zinc), in a pint of water, and 
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filtering the solution through blotting paper. 
This liquid consists of a solution of acetate of 
zinc, and forms an useful lotion for inflamed 
eyes, or for inflamcjl tumours; in the former 
case it sometimes requires to be diluted, and 
may occasionally be made stronger or improved 
by the addition of a small proportion of tincture 
of opium. 

ACETIC ACID. Vinegar, concentrated, 
distilled or purified. (See Acids.) 

ACETOUS ACID. This name also is ap¬ 
plied to distilled vinegar as well as the preceding, 
and is noticed under the head Acids; in addi¬ 
tion to which it may be observed, that it has 
often been employed with advantage as a fomen¬ 
tation in strains and bruises, and has been re¬ 
commended in a diluted state as an eye lotion. 

ACIDS. This term is applied to medicines 
that have a sour taste. Acids are also distin¬ 
guished by their changing an infusion of blue 
violets or litmus to a ted colour, and combining 
readily with alkalies and earths. Many of them 
also combine with or dissolve metallic sub¬ 
stances, forming with them useful compositions; 
such as blue vitriol , lunar caustic , red preci¬ 
pitate, &c. 

Chemists divide acids into three classes; viz. 
mineral, vegetable, and animal; and describe 
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many different kinds under each class : but we 
shall confine our attention to such as may be 
employed, with advantage, in Veterinary Me¬ 
dicine and Surgery. 

Sulphuric Acid, Vitriolic Acid, or Oil of 
Vitriol, This acid was formerly prepared from 
green vitriol or copperas (vitriolated iron), or 
from the pyrites or fire-stone. It is now, how¬ 
ever, obtained from sulphur, by burning it with 
nitre, in a close vessel containing a small quan¬ 
tity of water, which is afterwards separated from 
it by evaporation. Sulphuric acid is a. powerful 
caustic, and generally requires to be diluted 
with water before it is used; but w ; hen it is 
wanted to destroy excrescences, particularly those 
which arise in canker of the foot, it may be used 
alone with advantage. One ounce of the acid 
to a pint of water form's an useful lotion for ob¬ 
stinate cases of grease ; if made a little stronger, 
it is a good application for foul ulcers. Sulphuric 
acid is sometimes mixed with oil of' turpentine 
and hog's lard ns a detergent ointment for ulce¬ 
rated heels, or for dispersing indurated tumours; 
and this, when mixed with a proper proportion 
of Spanish Jlies , forms an active blister. (See 
Blisters and Detergents.) 

It is probable that sulphuric acid might be 
given internally as a tonic with good effect; but 
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for tliis purpose it requires so much dilution, 
that it could not be given to a horse, in suffi¬ 
cient quantity, without great inconvenience. 

For internal use sulphuric acid is sometimes 
mixed with alcohol*or spirits of wine, and in 
this mixture arc infused spices, such as cinna¬ 
mon, ginger, &e. This was formerly named 
elixir of vitriol; and in the new dispensatories 
aromatic sulphuric acid. I once saw much mis¬ 
chief done by giving sulphuric acid not suffi¬ 
ciently diluted. It is ordered in the dispensa¬ 
tories in this form; that is, mixed or diluted 
with water in the proportion of one and a half 
ounces of the acid to fourteen of water, both by 
measure; this is sold in the shops sometimes 
under the name of spirit of vitriol, but it is far 
too strong for internal use ; a few drops of the 
sulphuric acid being sufficient for half a pint of 
water. In mixing sulphuric acid with a small 
proportion of water considerable heat is pro¬ 
duced, even to boiling, by which glass vessels 
in which the mixture is made may be cracked ; 
caution is necessary therefore in diluting it. 

Sulphuric add , when combined with alcohol 
and distilled, forms that volatile and powerful 
medicinal preparation named sulphuric ether; 
with soda it forms sulphate of soda or glauher’s 
salts; with magnesia epsom salts, or sulphate of 
magnesia; with irpn green vitriol, or copperas; 

b 5 
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with copper blue vitriol; with zinc white vitriol. 
(See Sulphates, Vitriol,Copper, Zinc, and Iron.) 

Nitrous Acid, or Strong Spirit of Nitre. 
This, like the preceding, is used only as an ex¬ 
ternal application in veterinary practice; though 
it might probably be employed internally with 
good effect, were it not lor the same inconve¬ 
nience that attends the exhibition of the vitriolic 
acid. 

Nitrous avid, in its concentrated or strongest 
state, is a powerful caustic; and when mixed 
with water, or unctuous substances, it forms 
many efficacious lotions and ointments for vari¬ 
ous external complaints. Almost every mclnl 
may be dissolved in this acid, with many of 
which it forms very useful caustics and escha- 
rotics; with silver it makes lunar caustic {nitrate 
of silver); and with quicksilver, red precipitate 
{nitric oxide of quicksilver)-. (See Caustics, Ks- 
cliarotics, and Detergents.) 

That useful medicine termed nitre is com¬ 
posed of this acid and the vegetable alkali or 
potash. The metallic combinations of nitrous 
acid may be employed either in a liquid or sol hi 
state; they may also be diluted with water, or 
mixed with unctuous substances, to limn deter¬ 
gent ointments of any degree of strength that 
may be required. 

Strou<; or concentrated nitrous acid is of a 
deep yellow colour, approaching to orange, and 
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emits suffocating fumes of the same colour. 
When water is added, the yellow colour is de¬ 
stroyed, and it ceases to emit fumes: the same 
effect may be produced merely by application 
of heat; *in tins state it is termed nitric acid. . 

Aqu^-fortis is made by mixing nitrous acid 
with about an equal quantity of water. 

Muriatic Acid, or Spirit of Salt. This acid 
is obtained by distilling common salt with sul¬ 
phuric acid. 

Muriatic Acid is generally of a light yellow 
colour, anti when exposed to the air emits while 
suffocatin'? fumes. This acid is sometimes used 
as a caustic, to destroy excrescences or fungous 
flesh, or to cleanse ioul ulcers ,* and being con¬ 
siderably weaker than the two former, may be 
applied in its concentrated state without incon¬ 
venience. 

Muriatic Acid is a component part of several 
useful preparations, among which are calomel, 
sublimate (muriate of quicksilver), and crude sal 
ammoniac (muriate of ammonia). When muriatic 
arid is distilled with a mineral termed manga¬ 
nese, it acquires new properties: it becomes 
capable of destroying the colour of vegetable 
substances, and is therefore employed chiefly in 
the process of bleaching; in this state it is termed 
oxygenated muriaiic acid. If glanderous matter 
be exposed to .the fumes of acid, its contagious 
quality is destroyed. 
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Acetous Acid, or Distilled Vinegar. This 
well-known acid is commonly employed as an 
embrocation for strains and bruises ; but it proves 
much more efficacious in those complaints if 
mixed with sal ammoniac (j nvriale of ttmmonia), 
and a small proportion of spirit of wine. An 
useful lotion is also made, by mixing with vinegar 
n small quantity of Goulard or sugar of lead, 
and then diluting it with water according to the 
nature of the case for which it is employed. 
Goulard's extract , or extract of saturn (acetated 
water of litharge ), is raude by mixing litharge 
with vinegar, and simmering the mixture ibr 
a considerable time over a slow fire. From the 
same materials, and varying the process a little, 
sugar of lead is prepared (ueetaled lead).* 

For all veterinary purposes, common vinegar 
is equal, if not superior, to that which is dis¬ 
tilled; diluted vinegar has been recommended as 
an eye lotion. 

Tartaric Acid, or Acid of Tartar. Cream 
of tartar consists principally of this acid, having 
a small proportion of vegetable alkali, or potash, 
combined with it. 

Though cream of tartar has been found use¬ 
ful in 1 mman medicine, it lias no perceptible 
effect upon the horse, and I believe is very 


* Sugar of lead is prepared from (be siffrearbonmte of lead, 
commonly called white (rrirf, amt vinegar. 
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seldom used by experienced veterinarians. 
Writers on farriery have recommended cream of 
tartar as a necessary ingredient in purgative 
medicine, to correct a dangerous acrimony sup¬ 
posed to reside in ahes: this .opinion, however, 
is unfounded. Aloes, if not given too largely, 
is an innocent purgative; and were it otherwise, 
cream of tartar lias not the power of correcting 
acrimony. It has been recommended also in 
febrile complaints, mixed with infusion of senna, 
lenitive electuary, &c. as a cooling drink. But 
according to my experience ci'eam of tartar , as 
well us lenitive electuary and senna , arc abso¬ 
lutely useless in veterinary medicine. 

Cream of' tartar is found in an impure state, 
adhering to the sides and bottoms of vessels in 
which wine has been kept. 

ACONITE. A vegetable substance poison¬ 
ous to horses and cattle; it has, however, been 
employed in medicine, and has been given to 
horses by way of experiment, both in this 
country, and by some practitioners on the conti¬ 
nent; but it does not appear likely to be of 
service in any disease to which horses or ani¬ 
mals are liable. (See Nux Vomica.) 

ACOPUM. A stimulating composition used 
l?oth internally and externally by the ancients. 
It contained about thirty ingredients, some of 
them powerful stimulants, such as euphorbium 
and pepper. 
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ACTUAL CAUTERY. The red hot iron. 
(See Firing.) 

iEGYPTIACUM. See Egyptiacum. 
iERUGO. See Verdigris. 

• iETHER. Sec Ether/ 

^JTHIOPS. See Ethiops. 

AGARIC. A fungus found in the decayed 
trunks of the ash and the oak. It was formerly 
used as a styptic, but modern practitioners 
place no confidence in it. 

AIR. As the health of horses materially de¬ 
pends upon the salubrity of the air in which 
they are kept, it is probable that many of their 
diseases arise from the little attention that is 
paid to the ventilation of stables. It is said that 
even the glanders , a fatal and contagious dis¬ 
ease, has been generated by confining horses in 
an impure air. It is a common practice with 
grooms, particularly those who fancy themselves 
profoundly skilled in the art of farriery, to stop 
every crevice they can find in the stable, so that 
pure air is with difficulty admitted ; niul the 
noxious vapours arising from the litter, from 
perspiration and respiration, are in great mea¬ 
sure confined. Horses thus situated must neces¬ 
sarily suffer in a greater or less degree; and 
though the air may not be so contaminated as 
to occasion'fatal diseases, it is sufficiently so to 
debilitate the constitution, and thereby lay a 
foundation for numerous complaints, as well as 
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to create local diseases, such as inflamed eyes, 
obstinate coughs, and perhaps moon-blindness , 
as it is termed. Horses that have weak eyes 
and lungs are sure to be injured by this treat¬ 
ment. Another inconvenience arising from it, 
is that of rendering a horse very susceptible of 
cold. Vet dilution is, therefore, an object of great 
importance in the construction of stables; and 
is most conveniently done by making proper 
apertures in the ceiling, communicating with 
the external air; and by means of windows, 
adapted to the form and size of the stable. It 
is n bad method of ventilation to leave the upper 
part of the racks open, so as to communicate 
with the roof of the building, as a current of nit' 
is thereby produced in a stall, from the ready 
ascent of the light air, over the horse’s head. 
The litter should not be suffered to remain in 
the stall during the day, but be removed to some 
open place and well shaken, that the annnonia- 
cal vapours it affords may be thoroughly dissi¬ 
pated. Should it be necessary for a horse to 
lie down in the day-time, he should be allowed 
fresh straw. (See vol. i.) 

ALCOHOL, or Kectjfikd Sim kit of Wine# 
This is obtained by the distillation of fermented 
liquors, in a diluted slate ; it is afterwards recti¬ 
fied or concentrated by a second or third dis¬ 
tillation more gradually conducted, and with less 
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heat. Alcohol is extensively employed in me¬ 
dicine, chiefly in making tinctures; with an 
equal quantity of water it forms proof spirit, 
the most usual form in which it is employed.’ 

• , ALKALIES. Alkalis form one of the 
classes of saline bodies, and arc of three kinds: 
1st, The vegetable alkali, kali or potash. 2d, 
The mineral alkali , soda or natron : and the 
volatile alkali\ or ammonia. Each of these will 
be described under the following heads, fxitash , 
soda, and ammonia: which names are employed 
by the London College of Physicians. Alkalies 
are distinguished by their changing blue vege¬ 
table colours to a green, and yellow to orange;' 
by combining rapidly with acids, and forming 
with them neutral salts (see Acids); and by 
rendering oils miscible with water (see Emul¬ 
sions and Soap). The vegetable and mineral 
alkalies , from not being evaporahle, except in 
a high degree of heat, were termed fixed: and 
ammonia , being evaporable in a low tempera¬ 
ture, obtained the name of volatile alkali . 

ALKANET ROOT. The only use of this 
root, is to give an elegant red colour to oils and 
^ointments. 

ALLSPICE. Jamaica pepper, a powerful 
cordial and carminative; the dose from two to 
three or four drams. Mr. Bracy Clarke, in a 
book he has published on flatulent or spasmodic 
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colic, or gripes, strongly recommends a tinc¬ 
ture of allspice in proof spirit, as an effectual 
or sovereign remedy for that. disorder. The 
dose about half a pint in water. 

ALOI$S. This is the inspissated juice of 
certain plants of the same name, and the most 
effectual purgative for horses we are acquainted 
with. It is of an intensely bitter taste, and of 
a strong unpleasant odour. 

The different sorts of aloes are distinguished 
by the names of the places whence they are 
brought. 

Socotjune Aloes is brought from the island 
Socotra, in the Indian ocean, and is supposed 
to be more safe in its operation than the other 
kinds. It is of a dark reddish or brown colour, 
quite opaque, and has a less disagreeable smell 
than the others; it sells at a high price, and is 
therefore not unfrcquently adulterated. I have 
been so often disappointed in the effect of joco- 
tr'mc aloes, or rather what is cqmmonly sold 
under that name, that I now always use the 
Barbadoes, which cannot be so easily adulterated 
without detection.* 

Bakbadoes Aloes is brought from Barba- 
does, and has been generally considered ns a 
rough medicine, very liable to produce griping, 

* At this time (December 14, 1805) Soeotrine Aloes are at 
about the same price or cheaper than Barbadoei, 
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and other unpleasant effects; but I have always 
found it a safe and efficacious purgative. Bar- 
badoes aloes is of a darker colour than the for¬ 
mer kind, less brittle, and of a stronger and 
more disagreeable smell. It is certainly more 
active than the socotrine; and, as fdr as my 
experience goes, more certain in its operation : 
nor have I ever found it produce those danger¬ 
ous effects that have been attributed to it, when 
given in a proper dose, and when the horse is 
not neglected during its operation and properly 
prepared for it; (see Cathartics): indeed, every 
kind of aloes is liable to produce even fatal con¬ 
sequences if given too largely, or if the horse be 
treated improperly while under their effect. 
There is a peculiarity in the horse’s intestines 
which renders them more liable to be injured 
by purgatives of every kind, than those of any 
other dom&tic animal: cathartic medicines 
should therefore be always prepared by persons 
of judgment and experience. 

Cape Ai.oes is rather transparent, and very 
brittle: it is easily powdered, in which state it 
is of a bright yellow colour; the odour arising 
from it is not So strong as the Bar badoes, but ra¬ 
ther stronger and less agreeable than the soco¬ 
trine. This kind is sold at a much lower price 
than the others, but is so weak and uncertain 
in its effect, that it is seldom employed in ve- 
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terinary medicine. The dose of socotrine aloes 
is from five drams to nine; Barbadocs, from 
four drams to six; and of the Cape, from six 
to ten drams. 

Aloes generally operates more speedily when 
joined with soap or either of the fxed alkalies. 
(See Alkalies.) In the old books on farriery, 
cream of tartar is generally prescribed whh 
aloes, under a supposition that it prevented 
griping; but I consider it by no means proper, 
and have for some time preferred soap and the 
alkalies, such as potash and soda; but soap is 
by far the most convenient. (Sec Cathartics.)' 

Aloes is sometimes given os an alterative in 
the dose of one or two drams. It is also an in¬ 
gredient in Fryar's balsam , and compound 
tincture of myrrh; preparations often used by 
farriers. (Sue Vulneraries, Alteratives.) 

ALTERATIVES are medicines that act 
very gradually upon the constitution, and there¬ 
fore require to he continued for some time. 
The medicines most commonly used as altera¬ 
tives in farriery are antimony, nitre, sul¬ 
phur, and resin; these are generally given to¬ 
gether, particularly the three former. 

It is commonly supposed that the good effects 
of alteratives arise from certain changes they 
produce in the blood: it is more probable, 
however, that they act only on the solids; and 
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though tlieir action is scarcely perceptible, they 
will be found upon a careful examination to 
produce some sensible effect, either upon the 
bowels, the kidneys, or the skin; increasing 
the action of those parts, and causing them to 
secrete their respective juices or fluids more 
copiously, thereby removing from the blood 
such parts as are injurious or superfluous. From 
this view of the subject it appears necessary to 
divide alteratives into three classes, viz. laxa¬ 
tives, diuretics, and diaphoretics. 

Laxative Alteratives are useful in many 
cases, and may often be substituted for purga¬ 
tives with great advantage. 

When a horse is troubled with worms, and 
is too weak to take strong medicines, or when 
he cannot be spared from his work, they are 
extremely convenient, and generally beneficial. 
In obstinate cases of grease , and in chronic 
inflammation of the eyes, they often do good ; 
they arc generally serviceable also in coughs of 
long standing, or even when they are recent, 
if not caused by strangles, in which disease the 
throat is often so much inflamed, and so very 
sore, as to render the exhibition of medicine by 
the mouth improper. Clysters, however, are 
often beneficial in those cases. 

In short, there are few medicines of more 
general utility in the diseases of horses, than 
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the laxative alteratives, the most effectual of 
winch is aloes, in the dose of two or three 
drams, with an equal quantity, or rather more, 
of Castile soap. 

When it is employed to destrojTworms, from 
ten to twenty grains of calomel may be added. 

Diuretic Alteratives are composed of 
nitre, resin, soap, and turpentine. Diuretie al¬ 
teratives arc employed in swellings of the legs 
and other parts, or as a preventive, in horses 
that are subject to such swellings. They are 
given also to improve the coat and general con¬ 
dition of the animal. 

Though not so effectual in many cases ns the 
preceding, they are certainly very convenient 
and innocent, and produce so little disturbance 
in the body, that a horse may continue Ids 
work while taking them, without the least dan¬ 
ger, even in the winter season. Nor is there 
any trouble in giving them; as a horse readily 
eats them, when in the form of a powder, with 
Ids corn. The laxative alterative has not this 
advantage ; the aloes, of which it is composed, 
being extremely bitter, and therefore requires 
to be given in the form of a bail. 

Diaphoretic Alteratives are composed of 
medicines that act on the skin, gradually in¬ 
creasing the insensible perspiration, and giving 
a smoothness and gloss to the coat. The most 
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effectual medicines of this class, arc the prepa¬ 
rations of antimony (sec Antimony) ; but these 
may be rendered more efficacious by being 
'joined with other medich'ies. 

The complaints in which this kind*of altera¬ 
tive is most useful, are those termed surfeit and 
hide-bound ; they are also employed to remove 
an undue determination of blood to any internal 
organ, or to diminish general plethora. 

The complaints in which this kind of altera¬ 
tive is most useful, are those termed surfeit and 
hide-bound; they are also employed to remove 
an undue determination of blood to any internal 
organ, or to diminish general plethora. 

Diaphoretic alteratives seldom prove effectual, 
unless assisted by exercise and good grooming. 
(See Dressing ; also vol. i.) 

The alteratives recommended by writers ou 
farriery are not composed according to the dis¬ 
tinction we have here made; but laxatives, diure¬ 
tics, &c. are mixed with little discrimination: 
thus, aswc have before observed, antimony, nitre, 
sulphur, and resin, form their general altera¬ 
tive ; and when it was required to remove dis¬ 
eases, supposed to arise from obstruction in the 
blood-vessels, some ponderous medicines were 
prescribed: among these were cinnabar, and 
iEthiop's mineral. This mechanical mode 
of removing obstructions, however, is now to- 
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tally disregarded, being incompatible with our 
present knowledge of physiology. 

ALTERATIVES. 


Laxative . 

No. 1, Bnrbadoes aloes .... 10 to 12 dr. 

Castile sonp .. It' oz. 

Anise seed, powdered 1-i- oz. or 2 oz. 
Ginger.... -^oz. 


Syrup or treacle enough to form a mass, to be 
divided into four balls, one of which is to be 
given daily until the bowels are opened. 

No. 2. Bnrbadoes aloes.. from 10 to 12 dr. 

Calomel . 2 to 4 dr. 

Caraway seed, •» 

. f « « I I ITT 

powdered j 

Ginger .4 dr. 

Oil of cloves..40 drops. 

Mix as above for four doses, and give one daily 
until the bowels arc opened. While taking 
these balls the horse must have mashes, and 
the chill taken off his water: he should not 
be exposed to the cold, but have moderate 
exercise. 

Noi S. Sublimed sulphur .... 6 oz. 

Tartarized antimony.. 6 dr. to 1 oz. 

Calomel.3 dr. 

Mix and divide into six doses, one of which is 
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to be given daily. In obstinate cases of 
mange or other diseases of the skin, corrosive 
sublimate in a dose of ten grains may in very 
bad cases be substitute^ tor the calomel: the 
form c f o t'aU’’s then the best.* 

Diuretic Alteratives. 

No. 1. Yellow rosin, and nitrate of pot-1 . 
ash, of each J 

Mix and divide into six or eight parts, one 
of which is to be given daily in the horse’s 
corn, until a diuretic effect is produced. 

No, 2. Yellow rosin.4 oz. 

Spanish soap.3 oz. 

Venice turpentine. 2 oz. 

Powdered caraways enough to form the mass. 
To be divided into balls of a moderate size, 
one to be given daily until a diuretic effect is 
produced. 

No. 3. Powdered nitre..4 oz. 

Rosin and Hour, of each .... 2 oz. 

Oil of juniper . -l oz. 

Treacle enough to form the mass. To be di¬ 
vided into balls of a moderate size, and given 
as above. 


* According to Dr, Paris, in his Pharmacologia, subli¬ 
mate is decomposed by tar tori zed antimony : this decompo¬ 
sition, however, may not take place in the stomach : and at 
the medicine is given in the form of ball, and has been found 
efficacious, it is a consideration of bo importance. 
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Diaphoretic Alteratives. 

No. 1. Levigated sulphurct of antimony 1 oz. 

Caraway seeds.I cz. 

Mix for one 

No.2. Prbci pit«<£ds nlpliurot o fan t i moriy { r dr. 

AntimonTal powder.2 dr. 

Powdered caraways. J- oz. 

Mix for one dose. 

No. 5. Antimonial powder.2 dr. 

Camphor.1-i- dr. 

Flour.3 dr. 

Syrup enough to form the ball for one dose. 
No. 4*. Tartar .zed antimony .... 1 to 2 dr. 

Camphor .1 to 2 dr. 

Liquorice powder.S dr. 

Syrup enough to form the ball. 
Diaphoretic medicines arc very uncertain in 
their effect upon the horse, and unless great 
care is taken of the animal with respect to 
grooming, exercise, diet, and clothing, little 
benefit is to be expected from them. Opium 
has been prescribed^ with camphor, tartarized 
antimony, ammonia, and other stimulants, for 
the purpose of relaxing the skin and produc¬ 
ing perspiration; but there is often danger in 
giving such medicines, especially when there 
is any dggjree of fever present: the medicines 
prescribed fti the above receipts are innoeditt 
if they fit? in affecting the skin, ns in such cases 
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they are generally determined to the kidneys, 
and cause an increased discharge of urine.— 
See DiapSbretics, ^Febrifuges or Fever Ball. 
Sudorifics, Opiumf&c. «■ Many other medi¬ 
cines hiiTu prescribed as alteratives, by 

veterinary writers, among wliijj|i are Etlnop's 
mineral, cinnabar, guaiacum, kernies mine¬ 
ral, cream of tartar, the neutral salts, &c. To 
these may be added one which has often been 
found more efficacious than all the rest, that is 
soiling in the stable on vetches or tares, luccrn, 
&c. or a run at grass. (Sec vol. i. Stable Ma¬ 
nagement, 12th edition.}* 

ALTHEA. (See Marsh-mallows.) 

ALUM. A saline body, composed of the 
sulphuric acid , and alumine, or pure clay. It is 
used internally as an. astringent in diarrhoea , 
diabetes , &c. in doses from half an ounce to an 

* The effect of alterative!* in cutaneous diseases is some¬ 
times only temporary ; this is accounted for win n we con¬ 
sider how little attention is paid to the cause of such diseases. 
IF improper feeding be the ran pc. of those disorders, how ran 
any permanent benefit be expend from medicine, unless 
that error Is corrected? Tat» much even of good hay and 
oats, especially when the animal is, permitted to drink freely, 
trill gradually induce a disordered state of the digestive or¬ 
gans j hencenrUeamnrbid, voracious, or depraved appetite, 
and a disposition to eat even fonl litter. From this cause 
proceed not only diseases of the skio, but also chroniceough, 
amftgaa, or broken wind, roaring, and w orms j even the as- 
eaxtdes found in the arteries arc thus engendered. 
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ounce, and is generally joined with bitters and 
aromatic stimulants , such as gentian, cassia , 
aniseed, caraway seed , See. V For external pur¬ 
poses alum is very useful: i\ji* a gogt^ remedy 
for the gi'ease, **fieu dissolved and applied to 
the diseased parts ; when burnt, ns it is termed, 
it becomes an excellent remedy for cleansing 
foul ulcers, for which purpose it is often mixed 
with sulphate of copper or red precipitate. (See 
Escharotics.) 

Bun nt Alum is made by putting any quan¬ 
tity of alum in an iron ladle, or common fire¬ 
pan, and keeping it over a gentle fire, until its 
watery parts are evaporated, and it is converted 
into a light and easily pulverablc substance. If 
exposed to a strong heal for some time, the alum 
is decomposed, and of course useless. 

ALKOllOL. See Spirit rectified. 

AMBER. This is what naturalists term a 
bitumen. It affords only one preparation that 
is used in veterinary practice,—an essential oil, 
of a dark colour, and very disagreeable ‘odour, 
—which is employed at an embrocation in 
strains, bruises. See. generally mixed with other 
oils, such as oil of elder , turpentine, &c. It is 
given internally as an antispasmodic, in doses 
from two drams to half an ounce. For medicinal 
.purposes this essential oil is rectified, whereby 
it becomes of a lighter colour, and loses in some 

C2 
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degree its unpleasant smell; but it docs not ap¬ 
pear to be rendered more efficacious. There is 
a salt of amber kepyin the shops, procured from 
amber by sublim^U/jn, but it is never used in 
veterinary ^practice. 

AMMONIA. This is the modern term for 
what was named volatile alkali , and is procured 
either from bones or sal ammoniac. It is kept 
in the shops, both in a solid and a liquid form. 
Strictly speaking, pure ammonia exists only in 
the form of gas, or air; but water will absorb 
a considerable quantity of tins air; and when 
saturated with it becomes a violent stimulant, 
capable of inflaming and even blistering the 
skin. This is termed water if, or solution of 
pure ammonia, or strong spirit of sal-ammoniac , 
and is useful in dispersing indolent tumours, 
if mixed with an equal quantity of sweet oil, 
and oil of turpentine, in which camphor has 
been dissolved. This is a good application 
also in swellings of the back sinews or other 
parts, >in consequence of strains or bruises, 
when free from inflammation. Water of pure am¬ 
monia is too strong for internal use; but when 
ammonia is by a chemical process combined 
with carbonic acid, or fixed air, it assumes a 
solid.form, and is rendered sufficiently niildi for 
internal use. In this state it is named carbo¬ 
nate of, or prepared ammonia, volatile sal am- 
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nwniar, or smelling salt , being much used for 
smelling-bottles, ns its quick pungent odour is 
well calculated to remove faintness. 

'Carbonate of A^monS^ is stimulant and 
cordial, nrrd may^ be given ii?v^'tsp<j f>-'vn half a 
dram to two ••fframs. It is given in the latter 
stages of fever, when debility is the leading 
symptom. 

When carbonate of ammonia is dissolved in 
water to saturation, it forms water or solution of 
mild ammonia , or common spirit of sal ammo - 
iliac; when distilled with spirit and some aro¬ 
matic oils, spirit of sal volatile , or compound 
spirit of ammonia : and if assafeetida be added, 
the foetid spirit of ammonia is produced, which is 
an excellent antispasmodic. (See Assafcetida.) , 

The Salt and Spirit of Hartshorn are 
nearly the same as the cSrbonale> and the solu~ 
tion of t or ivaler of ammonia; but being dis¬ 
tilled from bones, or stag horns, which are of 
the same nature; they are slightly impreg¬ 
nated with animal oil 9 frhich gives them a pecu¬ 
liar smell, and is supposed to increase their 
antispasmodic power. (See Antispasmodics.) ’ 
AMMONIACUM is divided into two sorts. 
The first is of a yellowish colour, interspersed 
with small pieces of wood, and other extraneous 
matte*: -the other, in small pieces or drops, of 
a .whiter colour than the former, and much 
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more pure; this is commonly called drop ammo- 
niactim. The former, however, may be em¬ 
ployed lor veterinary purposes, making a little 
allowance in the dafe for the extraneous matter 
it contai ns^: but /iife may be in a great measure 
separated by pounding and sifthig. 

Gum Ammoniacum is an expectorant, in 
doses from three to five drams. «It is advanta¬ 
geously joined with powdered squills, and in 
some cases with camphor, balsam of tolu, and 
opium. 

Horses that are of a full habit, should be 
bled, and take a cathartic ball previous to the ex¬ 
hibition of those expectorants, which generally 
renders them more efficacious. It may be pro¬ 
per to observe, that ammoniacum is never to be 
employed in recent coughs, arising from catarrh, 
or cold, but only in*fche chronic kind, that ore 
not dependent on inflammation. . 

Ammoniated, or Ammoniuret of Copper. 
This preparation is made by rubbing together 
ip a mortar sulphate of copper four drams, 
carbonato of ammonia six drams. When the 
effervescence which will take place has ceased, 
wrap it up in some blotting paper, and dry it 
with a gentle heat. It is considered as a power¬ 
ful tonic in human medicine, but has not, I 
believe, been tried in veterinary practice. See 
Tonics. 
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ANGELICA. An aromatic plant, too weak 
for veterinary purposes. 

ANGUSTURA BARK. This is said to be 
a good tonic and slymaclrSp medicine ; and is 
often employed by medical pmrytion?^ in cases 
where the PenrfWan bark does not agree with the 
patient. It does not appear to be necessary in 
veterinary practice, and is very rarely used. 

The dose is from half an ounce to an ounce 
or more. 

ANISE-SEED, or Aniseed. This seed is 
much used in horse medicine, as a stimulant 
and cordial; but its power is by no means con¬ 
siderable. It is thought to possess also an ex¬ 
pectorant quality, and is therefore given in 
coughs and other complaints of the lungs, but 
is generally joined with other expectorants. It 
is certainly, though weak, a very grateful sti¬ 
mulant, and does much good where the stomach 
is weak, and disposed to flatulency; it is there¬ 
fore an useful ingredient in cordial medicines. 
The dose is about one ounce or rather more. 
(Sec Cordials and Carminatives.) The virtues 
of anise-seed arc contained in its essential oil, 
the dose of which is about half a dram or more: 
it may be rubbed in a mortar with sugar, muci¬ 
lage -and ginger, and given in warm ale or 
water. 

ANODYNES. Medicines that alleviate or 
remove pain, the most effectual of which is 
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opium. The other narcotics have also been 
occasionally employed for this purpose, among 
which are henbane, deadly nightshade, hem¬ 
lock, white poppyJfieads, t &c. In horses, pain 
often depends cjjkjnfl animation or obstruction in 
tlio bowels or other passages?)'*, in such cases 
anodynes, or rather narcotics are injurious; 
but when pain depends upon spasm , as in the 
flatulent or spasmodic colic, commonly named 
gripes or fret, it is nn excellent remedy. (See 
vol. i. article Colic.) In that dangerous spas¬ 
modic complaint, named locked-jaw, opium is 
the medicine that is principally relied on, tlipngh 
it is generally given with others, such as cam¬ 
phor, assafeetida, &c. (See vol. i.; also Anli- 
spasmodics, Opium, Henbane, See.) 

Anodyne Ball. 

Opium.. from £ dr. to 1 dr. 

Castile soap ...2 di\ to 4 dr. 

Powdered ganger.1 dr. to 2 dr. , 

Powdered anise-seeds .... J oz to 1 oz. 

Oil of carawaysdr. 

Syrup enough to fprm the ball. 
Anodyne Draught, on Dhench. . 

Tincture of opium «,.•£■ oz, to 1 oz. 

Spirit of nitrous ether ....... 1. oz. to 2 oz. 

Essence of peppermint. .from 1 to 2 dr. 

Water one pint. ... 

The ball may be mixed with warm ale, if tlio 
form of a drench be preferred to that of a ball. 
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and cither of the i&eipts will be found a good 
remedy for the flatulent or spasmodic colic. In 
the anodyne draught warm beer may be substi¬ 
tuted for water. It should^ be recollected that 
when the colic is attended w l th costivcncss, clys¬ 
ters and pily laxatives are necessary, "either in 
addition to th‘3 l *anodyne, or before the anodyne 
is exhibited. Essence of peppermint consists of 
the essential oil of peppermint dissolved in spi¬ 
rit of wine: one part of the former to. three 
of the latter. (Sec Essence and Mint.) Ano¬ 
dynes are sometimes exhibited in the form of 
clyster, as in Iockcd-jaw, wlien no medicine 
can be given by the mouth, which often happens 
in bad cases; it is then necessary to employ 
about a double dose, or rather more. (See 
Locked Jaw, vol. i. 12th edition; see also Clys¬ 
ters, vol. ii.) Anodyne fomentations are pro¬ 
scribed occasionally, which consist chiefly of a 
decoction of white poppy heads, but tho ano¬ 
dyne quality of narcotics when applied exter¬ 
nally, is rather doubtful, I believe, and it is 
not improbable that the warm water employed 
is the most useful, if not the only useful part of 
such fomentations. (See Fomentations.) 

ANTHELMINTICS. Medicines that de¬ 
stroy worms, or expel them from the intestines. 
The most effectual are the incrcurial purgatives. 

A variety of vegetables have been thought to 
possess this quality, but I believe without foun- 

C 5 
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dation; among these a«aj|06x, itic, savin, and 
wormwood. ZEthiop’s mineral, antimony, sul¬ 
phur, and tin, have also been considered as 
anthelmintics : bul I have never known any of 
. them effectual in tJtis way. X believe, however, 
that tin, has not/feeen fairly tried: anti ns it is 
au efficacious anthelmintic-in aiftjs, it may pro¬ 
bably btr fourfti useful in horses.* Of all the 
mercurial preparations, calomel is by far the 
best for this purpose^ and may be given with 
aloes, sox}), and some aromatic oil, with a little 
ginger. Many prefer giving the calomel at 
night, and the purgative the following morning. 
Aloes are a good anthelmintic. A saline substance 
was some time ago introduceckfrom India, as a 
remedy for that species of worm termed holts. f 
It seemstobe composed of common salt and liver 

* I have lately had an opportunity of trying the efficacy 
of tin, at a worm medicine. It sometime* destroys them, 
but not uniformly ; and appears to he more eil'ectual when 
Joined with calomel. (Sec i’ewler.) 

+ AVerto not kntiw-any method by which holts can lie de¬ 
tached from the stomach; they sometime* do considerable 
mischief to that important organ, perhaps much more than 
modern veterinary writers appear to have been aware of. 
At a certain period of their existence they undergo a change, 
like the caterpillar or silk-worm, and pass oft' with the cx- 
rrcmrpt. (See White’s Veterinary Dictionary, or Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, urlicle liottt. Also vol. i. IVlh Edition, article 
Worms.) In examining worms found in various ports of the 
body, and reflecting upon the disorders with which they ap¬ 
pear to he connected, 1 have been led to beiirve that it is a 
subject of considerable importance, and that a great deal of * 
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of sulphur, but it does not appear to deserve 
the character that was given of it; though, like 
salt or brine, it will sometimes enusy the com¬ 
mon or intestinal worm to be evacuated. 

It has been supposed, that worms- are some¬ 
times generated in consequence of dpbility in 
the digestiv«n^urgaits. Tonics have therefore 
been recommended, particularly the vegetable 
bitters; such as bark, wormwood, camomile, 
&c. When worms are discovered in the horse's 
dung, after a fair trial has been given to mercu¬ 
rial purgatives (especially if he appears to be 
weak, and incapable of much work), it would 
be odviscnblc to give tonic and cordial prepara¬ 
tions, with a generous diet: but whenever this 
is done, there must be proportionate exercise. 
One plan of treating a horse with worms is to 
keep him fasting for several hours, and then 
give a small quantity of milk and sugar, which 
is to be followed by a dose of the anthelmintic 
in a liquid form : a solution of common salt has 
been recommended for this purpose, to which 
may be added two or three drams of aloes. The 
dose of salt is about four or six ounces, in three 

good may be (Iotic In the way of prevention by means tli.nl 
have nol hitherto bet’ll sufficiently attended tt>, and hy others 
that I believe have not yet been made known nr puhlhlicd 
jftcnrittrx lire found even in the arteries nf horses, and that 
too not seldom; therefore arsenic, in anal) doses, ns an alte¬ 
rative, when judiciously administered, may proven prophy¬ 
lactic. The result of my researches on this subject will he 
published at some future opportunity. 
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pints of water. Oil of turpentine has of late 
been recommended as an anthelmintic, and lias, 
I believe, , # been found more efficacious than any 
other medicine. The mode of giving it is to 
keep the borso without fyod for several hours 
before, and then to give four ounces mixed with 
a pint or more of oatmeal grucIfVJle day before 
the horse is to take about three or four drains 
of aloes, with an equal quantity of soap, in 
order to open the bowels moderate^*, and so 
that they may be in a loose state at the time the 
turpentine is given. Some caution is necessary 
in adopting this method, as in two cases that 
have come to my knowledge, the stomach ap¬ 
pealed to have been dangerously affected, and 
in one it produced a degree of inflammation that 
proved fatal. In one of the cases the turpen¬ 
tine was given undiluted when the stomach was 
empty. In the second, the horse was kept 
fasting too long a time, I believe twelve hours; 
in the third which proved fatal, the purgative 
given the day before appeared to have been too 
strong. I would advise, therefore, when oil of 
turpentine is given as an anthelmintic, that the 
horse be prepared with brau nmshes, as for 
pbj’sic ; that only three drams of aloes, with nil 
equal quantity of Castile soap, be given the day 
before the turpentine, and that when the hitter 
is given, the stomach should not be in so .ex¬ 
hausted a state by fasting ns it appears to have 
been in one, if not nil of the above cases. Per— 
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haps a small bran mash may be given, about six 
or seven in the morning, ami the turpentine 
about eleven or twelve. May it not be worth 
while to try a mixture of castor oil, or linseed 
oil, anil oil of turpentine, as an anthelmintic.? 
.4 run at grass, in May or June, has been found 
a good rerri^t'y for worms; soiling in the stable 
with vetches, or tari*s, lucent, Sec. may also be 
tried. (See vol. i. article.; Worms, 12th edition ) 
Anthelmintics. 

No. 1. Aloes.from 4 to C dr. 

Castile soap .... 3 dr. 

Oil of cloves .... 10 drops. 

Calomel.from 1 to 2 dr. 

Ginger. 1 to 2 dr. 

Syrup enough to form the ball for one dose. 

No. 2, Aloes.from 4 to 6 dr. 

Powdered tin .. - 3 to 4 dr. 

Castile soap .... 3 dr. 

Oil of cloves .... from 10 to 20 drops. 

Ginger. • 1 to 2 dr. 

Syrup enough to form the ball. 

No. 3. Common salt.4 o x. 

Aloes .2 dr. 

Water. 1 qt». 

No. 4. Oil of turpentine .4 ox. 

Oatmeal gruel.1 pint. 

No. 5. Oil of turpentine . 4 oz. 

Castor or linseed oil .8 ox. 

{3ruel .8 oz. 

Mix for one dose. 
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Ab worms in horses generally arise from bad 
management and improper food, by which the 
digestive organs are weakened, no permanent 
good can be expected from medicine, unless 
that error be corrected. 'N^holesomc food there¬ 
fore, in proper quantity, or in proportion to 
the animal’s labour, is essentialIji^veccssary, in 
order to eradicate worms from his bowels, ami 
restore him to a state j>f health and good work¬ 
ing condition. 

ANTIMONY. This is a heavy, shining, 
brittle mineral, somewhat like black lend when 
powdered, but of a darker colour. It is com¬ 
mon in Germany aud France. A small quan¬ 
tity is found in Cornwall, but not sufficiently 
pure for medicinal purposes. 

Antimony is composed of a metallic substance 
termed regains df antimony , and sulphur. It is 
given as an alterative, in doses of an ounce or 
more, to improve the coat and condition of 
horses: some give it to destroy worms; but it 
does not appear to possess any power of that 
kind. A variety of useful preparations is made 
from antimony, many of which are more effica¬ 
cious than the mineral itself; among these are 
anti mania/ powder , which is said to be the same 
as James's pon der, emetic tartar (lartarized anti¬ 
mony), golden sulphur of antimony, kernies mi¬ 
neral, or precipitated sulphuret of antimony, oxide 
of antimony, tyc. The most useful preparations 
are the tartarized antimony, antimonini powder. 
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ami the sulphurct, or common antimony, such 
ns is sold under the name of antimony; but tin's 
should be finely powdered or levigated. To 
these may be added the precipitated sulphurct 
of antimony, though it* is seldom employed, 
except as ail ^alterative. As a fever medicine 
tnrtarizecH *^imony and antimonial powder arc 
certainly preferable to every other preparation, 
nnd are those most commonly employed- Other 
preparations are occasionally used by farriers, 
such as liver of antimony, glass of antimony, an- 
timonial wine, powder of algaroth, See. There 
is another fluid preparation which is often em¬ 
ployed as a caustic, formerly named butler of 
antimony , but now muriate of antimony. This 
has been found useful in foul ulcers of the foot 
or other parts, such ns canker, quittor, and 
farcy buds or ulcers. The dose of turtarized 
antimony is from one to two or three drams; 
and, though a powerful emetic in the human 
stomach, docs not appear to excite nausea in the 
horse; but given largely is more apt to effect 
the kidneys or bowels. It is considered, by 
veterinary practitioners, as a safe and effectual 
fever medicine. The common dose is about 
1* dram or 2 drams. Some practitioners, how¬ 
ever, jjrcfer the antimonial powder as being 

milder nnd more effectual: but I believe they * 

* ■ 

are both perfectly innocent in the dose com¬ 
monly employed ; and joined with nitre, certainly 
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produce a good effect, as an auxiliary to that 
important remedy, bleeding. (See Febrifuges, or 
Fever Medicines). Both tartarized antimony and 
nntimonial powder ate occasionally joined with 
camphor as a fever medicine, and sometimes, 
but not often, with opium. (See Sudyrifics.) 

ANTISEPTICS are medicin&Fwhich pre¬ 
vent putridity, or remove It if already begun. 
The most efficacious are bark and other bittei-s; 
opium, ivine, ether , ammonia, and carnpfior. 

Horses do not appear to be subject to those 
fevers which, in the human system, are termed 
putrid; so that these medicines are not often 
required. In gangrene, or mortification of 
the external parts, however, they may be use¬ 
ful. The efficacy of these medicines seems to 
depend on their tonic or strengthening quality; 
as putridity in the living body is generally the 
effect of a high degree of debility. (See Tonics.) 
Antiseptic fomentations and poultices arc em¬ 
ployed in gangrenous, or foul feetid ulcers, deep 
and lacerated wounds, and in those painful and 
offensive discharges of the horses heels which 
sometimes take place in grease. (See vol. i.; 
and articles Poultice and Fomentation in this 
volume.)* 

* The mortification, which takes place in the wounds of 
horses, is a consequence of excessive inflammation, too often 
brought on by improper treatment, such as hot stimulating 
dressings and the omission of plentiful bleeding and opening 
medicines on the occurrence of the accident. 
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ANTISPASMODICS are medicines wl\icli 
possess the power of allaying inordinate or.pain¬ 
ful motions in the system, particularly those in¬ 
voluntary contractions ip pUrts which are natur¬ 
ally subject to the command of the will, 

ModicuiT V;*ers divide emtispasmodi.es into two 
kinds; viz. stimulants and sedatives. To the 
former belong arsenic, preparations of copper, 
zinc, and iron; nlso ammonia, ether, essential 
oils, Sic. The latter comprehends opium, musk, 
camphor, and all tho vegetable narcotics. 

Medicines of the foetid kind, such ns galbanum, 
assafcelida,&c.have also an anti spasmodic quality. 

When spasm arises from irritation, sedatives 
are to be given ; but when it depends merely on 
debility, tonics are evidently proper. The spas¬ 
modic complaints, to which horses arc liable, 
are locked jaw and spasmodic or flatulent colic, 
commonly named gripes or fret, in which the 
most efficacious antispasmodlc is opium ; but it 
is generally joined with others, such as cam¬ 
phor, nssa foetida, ether, oil of peppermint, 
juniper, caraways, or allspice, or other aroma¬ 
tics. (See vol. i. 12th Edition.) 

The spices and aromatic seeds, such as cin¬ 
namon, cloves, ginger, caraways, anise-seed, &c. 
are often joined with opium, either in powder 
or infused with it in proof spirit, to form a tinc¬ 
ture, and will be found a good antispasmodic in 
that form. 
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APERIENTS. Opening medicines. (See 
Laxatives and Cathartics.) 

AQUAFORTIS. Weak nitrous acid. (See 
Acid Nitrous.) 

ARABIC GUM. (See Gum Arabic.) 
AltlSTOLOCHIA, Virginia sLkc Root 
or Birthivort. A stimulating diaphoretic ami 
tonic. (See Birthwort.) 

AROMATICS. Stimulnnts that possess an 
agreeable odour, such as cinnamon, cloves, &c. 

Aromatic Confection. A cordial prepara¬ 
tion often used in medicine, composed of cin¬ 
namon, cloves, nutmegs, cardamom seeds, saf¬ 
fron, prepared chalk, and sugar. It is kept by 
druggists under the above name, or that of 
cordial confection (covfcctio cordiuca ); and, if not 
thought too expensive, may bo given to horses 
as a cordial with warm ale. 

Aromatic Powder, of the London dispen¬ 
satory, is composed of cinnamon 2 oz., carda¬ 
mom seeds 1£ oz., ginger 1 oz., long pepper 
•i r oz. mix. This is a good cordial powder, and 
may be given in a dose of two or three drams 
in warm ale, in such cases as require the use of 
cordials. 

ARSENIC. There are two kinds of arsenic 
kept; the white, and the i/elloau The latter is 
a combination of white arsenic and sulphur, 
cither natural or artificial, varying in colour 
according to the proportion of sulphur, which. 
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when considerable, gives it an orange or reel 
colour; it is then called realgar, and used as a 
. pigment only. 

White arsenic is obtaiilfcd in the process of 
roasting certain ores/ The arsenic sublimes,* 
and is fodiit'.in chimneys adapted 10 the pur¬ 
pose. It is beautifully white, and very heavy, 
but easily reduced, to a powder. The powdered 
arsenic of the shops is generally adulterated, 
and ought never to be depended upon. The 
practitioner should always buy it in the lump, 
and either powder it himself, or see it done. 

"White arsenic has been considered a good 
tonic for horses; and, though a violent poison 
in the human system, may be given to this 
animal with safety. From its tonic quality it 
has suspended, or apparently cured the glan¬ 
ders; but its effect in this way, I believe, is 
never permanent. It is prudent to begin with 
a small dose, but not less than eight grains. 
This may be gradually increased, and conti¬ 
nued as long as there is occasion. In experi¬ 
ments on glandered horses, I have seen a dose 
of two drams given twice a day, and continued 
for a week; at which period it produced in¬ 
flammation of the bowels. I have even known 
two drams given for two or three days succes¬ 
sively, without any violent effect; it will some¬ 
times, however, in that dose, occasion great 
disturbance in the stomach and bowels. In 
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smaller doses it seems innocent. When arsenic 
is employed as a tonic or strengthening medi¬ 
cine, it should be finely powdered, and mixed 
into a bnll with aniseed, ginger, or other cor¬ 
dials. Jit the same time, attention* should be 
paid to the horse’s diet, &c. It**..' necessary to 

give some mucilaginous liquid, such as water- 
gruel, or infusion of linseed,- just before the 
arsenic, thnt it may not act upon the stomach 
too violently. (See Balls.) 

The cased in which arsenic is said to be most 
beneficial, are those where horses become weak 
and emaciated without any apparent cause; 
sweating with the most moderate exercise, and 
almost Incapable of doing a day’s work. 

In one case, where it was given by way of 
experiment to a glandered horse, it appeared to 
have destroyed some botts, which were found 
dead in the stomach. Though arsenic has been 
often given by way of experiment to glandered 
horses, even in large doses, without produc¬ 
ing any violent effect, yet cases have occurred 
where moderate or even small doses have oc¬ 
casioned considerable disturbance in tbe sto¬ 
mach and bowels. In One case 'I have known 
it produce a fatal inflammation of the stomach 
in a moderate dose; the 'groom having per¬ 
sisted in the use of it after the injurious effect 
which it sometimes produces, hod taken place. 
When arsenic disagrees it causes loss of nppe- 
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tile, dejection, uneasiness in the stomach and 
bowels, which gradually increases, unless it be 
discontinued; in such cases'eastor oil should be 
given, oatmeal gruel, and infusion of linseed. 
When oil cannot be procured, linseed 

oil may be substituted, for it, or olive oil. Jn 
reviewing the experiments that have been made 
with arsenic, it docs not appear that it has ever 
done any good in glanders, and thajypdien it 
has proved beneficial in farcy, it has been given 
in small doses from ten to fifteen grains, or 
even less, joined with sublimate; and then the 
latter, that is the sublimate, was£ I suspect, the 
most useful ingredient. As a tonic, it has been 
strongly recommended in small doses, or in so¬ 
lution, but it should be given with caution, and 
not until the vegetable tonics, such as gentian, 
columbo, bark, cordials, wholesome food, and 
occasional physic, have proved ineffectual. (See 
Tonics, and Cordials; also vol. i. Condition 
and Stable Management, 12th Edition.) Yel¬ 
low arsenic? finely powdered, and mixed with 
lard, is sometimes used by farriers to remove 
worts; also in fistula of the witilers and poll- 
cvtl, but its effect is sometimes violent, and ex¬ 
tends beyond the diseased parts.* 

* I-have been led to believe that when arsenic is employed, 
whether hi an alterative, a tonic, on anthelmintic, or as an 
auxiliary tv mercurial preparation* hi farcy, or In tttiy at. 
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ASS A FCETIDA, a gummy and resinous 
substance, possessing a powerful and most un¬ 
pleasant smell. It k much used in human me- 
•dicine, as an aniispasirtbdicy in nervous and 
hysterical complaints. In voter ina, , y'pwactice it 
is not so frequently employed, tliough I think 
I have observed good effects from it in spasmo¬ 
dic complaints, and some practitioners speak 
highly of its virtues. It is said to be servicea¬ 
ble in onstinate coughs, or thickness of wind, 
flatulent colic, and locked-jaw. It appears to 
be more efficacious when joined with ammonia, 
in the form of ^foetid spirit of' ammonia , a pre¬ 
paration kept in the shops. The dose of assn 
feet id a is from two drams to half an ounce or 
more; it is generally joined with gnlbanum, 
aminoniacunv opium, &c. When employed 
as an expectorant, squill is an useful addi¬ 
tion. 

The dose of the foetid spirit of ammonia is 
from one ounce to one and a half ounce. 

ASTRINGENTS. Medicines that diminish 

tempts that may he made to cure the glanders, it should be 
given in very small doses, and reduced to the state of a very 
line powder by rubbing it n considerable lime in u mortar, 
with about ten times its weight of an per-tart rate of potash. 
One grain, thus prepared and mixed with the horses corn, 
may be given three times a day, and continued until some 
effect has been produced upon the stomach or bowels, or 
until the disease is removed for which it is employed. 
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or suppress unnatural or increased evacuations, 
such ns diarrhoea, diabetes, &;c. 

It is commonly supposed that astringents act 
mechanically, by constringing or condensing 
the solids. >••'£'11 is opinion, however, does not 
appear to be well founded, since opium, which 
is in many cases the most powerful remedy in 
morbid evacuations, does not possess those prin¬ 
ciples which are said to constitute astringency, 
which are the gallic acid, and tannin, but in an 
inconsiderable proportion. 

Medical writers generally class the prepara¬ 
tions of iron, copper, zinc, and lead, with 
astringents : these, however, have not been 
found very -useful as internal remedies in the 
horse; and whenever they prove serviceable, it 
is in cases of debility, in which tonics ure re¬ 
quired. 


Astringents, for diarrhoea. 

No. 1. Opium ...^ dr. to 1 dr. 

Ginger.l-i- dr. 

Prepared chalk .. 3 dr. 

Flour.2*dr. 

Mix into a ball with treacle, syrup, or honey 
for one dose. 

No. 2. Gum kino.2 dr. 

Aromatic powder 1-$- dr. 
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Flour .4 dr 

Castile soap. |... ‘2 tlr. 

Honey enough to form the ball, lor one dost!. 

Mii:. 

Astringent Bali,, for dixies. 

Opium. \ tlr. 

Ihtfdercd ginger .2 di*. 

Powdered oak bark oz. 

To be given in a pint of -oak bark decoction. 
External Astringent Powders. 

No. ]. Powdered alum ..4 oz. 

Armenian bole. 1 oz.—Mix. 

v 

No. 2. White vitriol.* , t „ 2 035 . 

Flowers of zinc.. I oz, —Mix. 

Lotions. 

No. 3. A strong gotilnrd mixture. 

No. 4. A solution of blue vitriol. 


No. 5. Muriate of iron .1 oz. 

Water . 8 oz.—Mix. 

Ointments. 

No. 1. Venioe turpentine.4 oz. 

Hog’s lord.C oz. 


To be melted over a slow fire; and when rather 
cool, but while it is liquid, add sugar of lead 
finely powdered, two ounces. Stir the mix- 

.11 « . k .M '■ 


ture until it is cold. 

No. 2. Hog’s lurd . 4 c*. 

OH -of rosemary. 9 dr. 


Finely pondered white lead dr.—Mix. 
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Remark .—The astringent powders and oint¬ 
ments are designed chiefly as remedies for the 
grease, after the inflammation of the part has 
been in gneat measure, removed by proper poul-. 
tices: but “the ointment is applicable -only to 
those ulcerations or cracks, which are so often 
an effect of that disease.* 

• ASTRINGENTS. Medicines that diminish increased 
evacualiom, as (hose of dun; or urine in the diseases 
named diarrhoea and diabetes: they are employed also for 
the core of bloody urine, and sometimes externally to heal 
wounds, or put a stop to that discharge from the heels, term¬ 
ed grease, as well as to heal those painful sores or erne kg 
with which that part is oftea affected in winter. 

Additional Receipt* for internal Attringents, 

For diabetes, or an excessive discharge of urine: 


No. I. Calcchu, or kino...S to 4 dr. 

Powdered ginger. I to 8 dr. 

« - ■ ■ — — gculian.8 to 3 dr. 

Opium. £ dr. 

Oil of caraways ..80 drops. 

Syrup enough to form the ball. One dose. 

No. 2. Opium . £ dr. to I dr. 

Ginger . I to 8 dr. 


Cinchona, or Peruvian bark j) 
or when that cannot be had, > 1 ox. or more, 
powdered oak bark .) 

To be mixed with a decoction of oak bark, or a strong 
Infusion of camomile Sowers, and given as a drench, tidin' 
of these may he given early in the morning, and repeated nt 
night, ftamld It be found necessary. The mineral tonics have 
been recMkVMded iu diabefe*, especially sulphate of cop- 
par (U«e vitriol), which i have been informed has in several 

D 
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BALAUSTINE FLOWERS. The flowers 
of the pomegranate, a weak astringent. (See 
Pomegr an ate.) 

cues been found nn effectual remedy for d if pete*. The 
dose, about one dram, joined with other ton&t, cordials, or 
astringents, such as cascarilla or cinchona bark, or the com* 
non cordial ball. The effect of these medicines Is considera¬ 
bly promoted by a nutritious diet, moderate exercise, and 
good grooming. •{See vol. f.) Astringents must be em¬ 
ployed with much caution in diarfhcea, especially in horses. 
In these animals it is generally occasioned by bnd imy nr 
oats, nnd may be corrected by altering the diet. In horses 
of weak constitution* it may be brought on by drinking too 
freely of very cold water. In such cases the remedy is oh. 
vioits. In general the diarrhoea of horses may be stopped by 
ultenlion to these circumstances, especially if assisted by 
gruel made of arrow root or wheat (lour; and it is only after 
this has failed that astringents should be resorted to. The 
diarrhoea of cattle is of a more formidable nature, and gene¬ 
rally proves incurable, unless the animal is sheltered from 
the weather,and fed partly or wholly on wholesome nutritious 
food, (dee voi. 4.) The astringents most useful in the 
diarrhata of cattle are catechu, kino, oak barK, pomegra¬ 
nate hark, with aromatics and opium, joined with a nutri¬ 
tious diet. Diuretics have been prescribed, such us turpen¬ 
tine, which probably may be advantageously joined with 
tonics or cordials. Astringents are often required as exter¬ 
nal applications, as in grease, and troublesome sores about 
the heels or other parts, nr thrushes of the frog. For such 
purposes finely powdered alum, either alone or mixed with 
pipeclay, or bole-armenlc may be used, or sulphate of 
zinc or copper, finely powdered and mixed with pipeclay', 
chalk or bole ; or dissolved in water or vinegar. These 
astringents may be occasionally mixed with lurd or wax oint¬ 
ment, in which case ibfcy should be reduced to a very fine 
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BALLS. Medicine is most commonly given 
to liorses in the form of a ball or bolus, the size 

I>owiler. Jwxtate of lead,(sugar of leud) is an excellent 
astringent ijr external use, whether dissolved :n water or 
diluted with'vinegar or spirit, and employed as a lotion ; or 
with lard or other unctuons substances, and used as an oint- 
ment. (See Acetate of Lend.) Though the sulphate of cop¬ 
per (blue vitriol) is named here ns an astringent, it may be 
rather considered an eaeharotic nr mild caustic when used 
alone externally } but it may be so weakened by dilution ns to 
become an astringent and when sufficiently weakened with 
water, may be applied even to the eyes. (See Copper.) 
Snip hole of zinc, (white vitriol or copperas) is also an use¬ 
ful astringent when rendered mild by mixture with water or 
u n ctunns substances, such as lard; but alum instill milder, 
and may he used as an astringent in powder. Sulphate of 
iron (green copperas or vilrinl) is n powerful astringent, and 
so met lines used internally as a tonic. The dose from one to 
two, or three drams. It is seldom employed externally, and 
then in solution only, l'rnm the foregoing observations it 
will he seen that the distinction between tonics mid astrin¬ 
gent 1 * is not very clearly marked. The mode of ope ration of 
astringents on the living body has been erroneously supposed 
to be similar to that by which dead animal fibres are eon- 
stringed nnd condensed. That properly of vegetables which 
is termed astringency, as it relates to dpntl animal matter, 
results from a peculiar principle termed by chemists tannin , 
and the gallic arid. The former is remarkable for Us strong 
attraction for animal gelatine, and the latter for striking a 
black colour w ith the stills of iron, ilut increased evacua¬ 
tion* or a discharge of matter nr other fluid from the skin nr 
from sores do nut depend merely upon mechanical laxity of 
the solid J , nor does the process by which they are rest rained 
resemble that by which dead animal matter is cons (ringed or 
condensed us in tunning hides. ASringency therefore in a 
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of which should not exceed that of a hen’s ogg. 

Though named a ball, it is generally rolled up 
in a cylindrical form,*. about one inch in diame¬ 
ter, and two and a half in length; bu* the form 
6F an egg, perhaps, is prefern.ble.yv There is 
sometimes difficulty in giving ’balls, without 
using the instrument termed a balling iron: but 
there arc some horses that will not take a ball 
by any other means. In giving a ball, the 
horse’s tongue is drawn out on the off or right 
side, and held firmly -with the left hand, while 
with the right the ball is quickly passed over 
the longue into the pharynx, or top of the gul¬ 
let : the moment the right hand is withdrawn 
from the month the tongue is let loose, and the 
ball generally swallowed. The balling iron is 
so contrived as to keep the mouth open, while 
the ball is forced into the throat; it is then im¬ 
mediately withdrawn. 

medical senate is a peculiar power cxprlcd upon living mat¬ 
ter by which inordinate evacuations or discharges are re¬ 
strained or suppressed. In a manner with which we arc 
Unacquainted. Tflerc are other vegetables, besides those 
above prescribed, that are occasionally used ns astringents, 
inch are torment'd, biglr.rt, galls, mudder, dragons blood, 
catechu, logwood, &c. each of which will be noticed under 
its respective name. The term nsiringeiU is often applied to 
those medicines or preparations that arc supposed to possets . 
the power or putting a slop to limmorrhnge or bleeding, - 
either internally or externally from wuumluj these vvlllbe . 
policed nuder the head Styptics, 
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Balls should be made at the time they arc 
wanted ; as by keeping they often become so 
hard as t4 be almost insoluble in the stomach, 
somt>l»jnc| passing through the intestines un-* 
changed :,^by keeping they also lose much of 
their strength,'particularly when the ingredients 
are cvapornble iu the common temperature of 
the atmosphere, which is the case with camphor, 
ammonia, essential oils, ike. But the most se¬ 
rious inconvenience which arises from giving 
balls that’ have been kept until they become very 
hard, is, that they are liable to stick in the 
throat or gullet, and thereby endanger the 
horse’s life: indeed, I have known horses de¬ 
stroyed in this way. 

When balls arc composed of very stimulating 
ingredients, the Iiorsc should drink a little water 
before they are given, to prevent too strong an 
action upon tlie stomach: it is better to give 
the water before the medicine, as a horse can 
seldom be induced to drink immediately after. 

When arsenic, sublimate, or any of those 
corrosive medicines are given, a considerable 
quantity of water-gruel or decoction of linseed 
should be given .before the ball. Balls cannot 
bo conveniently given unless wrapped up in 
paper: but for this purpose the softest and 
thinnest should be clioscn. 

The balling iron is to be carefully covered 
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willi dolh or listing to prevent the mouth from 
being bruised by it. In holding the tongue witli 
the left hand while the ball is introduced, great 
care is required, ns tins rough and violent man- 
iter in which tills is sometimes done,.,often in¬ 
jures the tongue or lacerates the, under part of 
it, named the bridle. The muscles by which 
swallowing is effected may also be seriously in¬ 
jured in this way. In violent colds, strangles, 
&c. there is often so much soreness of the 
throat as to render swallowing very painful and 
difficult; in such cases neither balls nor drenches 
should be given, as they arc sure to do mischief 
by irritating the throat, and may even suffocate 
the animal by getting into the windpipe. (See 
Drenches.) An instrument has been contrived for 
introducing balls into the mouth, and is sold at 
the veterinary instrument-maker’s, Long, Hol- 
bom, London. 

AVlu'ii a ball is found to exceed the proper 
size, it should be divided and given sit twice, 
as much injury has been done by giving balls 
too large, especially when they have become 
dry anil hard, or wrapped in thick paper. I 
have known two horses kilted in this way. In 
making balls, the dry ingredients should be 
finely powdered and well mixed; the liquid for 
forming them into balls should be adapted to 
the nature of the other ingredients. Wiien 
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a ball contains any acrid, or very power¬ 
ful ingredient, such as sublimate or arsenic, 
flour and|* paste may be employed for mix¬ 
ing it up| and a sujall tmin mash should bq 
given a little before or after it. After-giving a 
ball, grooms ^sometimes press or pinch the 
throat for the purpose of making the horse 
swallow it; but this should never be donej as 
it is apt to excite coughing, by which swallow¬ 
ing is prevented. The only thing necessary 
after the hand is withdrawn is to keep the 
mouth shut, and press the nose downwards, in 
a moderate degree, towards the chest. Pre¬ 
vious to the composition of a medicine it is 
necessary to reflect, and consider whether its 
operation is required on the stomach, the ali¬ 
mentary part of the intestinal canal, or the 
large intestines. If in the stomach a drench is 
the best form; if on the alimentary canal or 
small intestines, a soft ball, containing a small 
quantity of potash or soda, should be preferred 
unless there is any ingredient in the ball which 
renders an alkali improper, or as Dr. Paris 
would say, an incompatible ingredient. There 
is a quality in potash which may be considered 
an inconvenience, but it is really an advantage; 
a ball so composed would continue soft, and if 
kept would become too soft by the moisture 
which the potash would attract, therefore it 
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must be given soon after it k made. In form* 
ing a cathartic, soap is the best article that can 
be employed, provided it is not an iii&impatible 
ingredient, and tlie ball for this purpj-se may be 
made more solid than the former. Shah balls, 
if kept some time, may be given without that 
danger which attends the exhibition of old or 
hard cordial or diuretic balls, which do not 
contain soap or potash. Balls which are in¬ 
tended to be kept some time, such as diuretics, 
should always be formed with soap, which may 
be made into a soft mass, with a little water 
and oil. Balls made with rosin or turpentine, 
nitre, 8tc. or cordial balls made with syrup, 
and kept to become hard, arc not only liable to 
remain in the ceecum or blind gut, causing the 
conglutination of the earthy matter contained 
in the excrement, or serving as a nucleus for 
it, and producing the large stones sometimes 
found in that part; they are liable also to stick 
in the esophagus or gullet, and so low down, 
that is within the cavity of the chest, os to re¬ 
main undiscovered, and cause the animal's 
death. I have met with such cases,- and was 
not aware of the circumstance till after the 
horse’s death, when I discovered the ball wrap¬ 
ped in brown paper and firmly lodged in the 
Jower part of the esophagus. In the three cases 
I have seen, the ball was of the cordial kind, and 
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tw<f of them wrapped in brown paper: in one 
of them sulphur was an ingredient. Quo of 
them was lodged about the pharynx, and pro¬ 
duced a inflammation of the windpipe and 
lungs. Tl^is horse labouring underuse-, 
vpre cutarmal a fleet ion at the time the ball was 
given, attended* probably with sore throat, in 
which, case no. attempt should ever be mode to 
give cither balls or drenches. In tho other two 
cases the bolls were lodged in the lower, part of 
the. esophagus.; The symptoms were those of 
choking* lorrainating in suffocation. In one 
case the appetite and power of swallowing con¬ 
tinued until the .upper or all that part of the 
esophagus that could be felt in the neck was 
distended with masticated food, as if it had 
been rammed into it, so that the animal was at 
length suffocated. It has been observed, that in 
making a cathartic ball, soap is the best thing 
that can be employed for giving it that form: 
such balls are not required to act until they get 
into the caecum j and if properly formed with 
soap, and given when the stomach is empty, 
they will generally arrive at that part undis- 
splved. There they will gradually undergo 
solution, and produce that effect which cathar¬ 
tics i are * exjxxited ■ to produce, a complete dis¬ 
charge of the feetres. Thus will the liver and 
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the spleen be purged of their impurities, and a 
healthy state of the digestive organs produced; 
for the spleen, as well as the liver, is a depura- 
tor of the blood, and that I believe is its only 
office, and a very important 011 c it fc, for it is 
an auxiliary to the liver. Cathartief then are 
tlie balls which are required to yet oil the large 
intestines only, of which, in the horse, the 
evoeum is an important one (for it is not a se¬ 
cond stomach as some authors have imagined, 
and I formerly believed it to be), and not on the 
stomach and aliwciiftirj/ canal, as 1 have staled 
in former editions of this book, and in the first 
volume. Cathartic drenches, if this opinion 
be correct, must be improper. Reflections 
upon this subject, if assisted by careful observa¬ 
tion on the effects of the medicines generally 
employed, may lead practitioners to the opinion 
that the only useful medicines are those which 
depurate the blood, and give vigour to the mus¬ 
cular system. 

tr 

BALSAMS. Balsams are generally fluid, 
of various degrees of thickness, odorous, and 
combustible: they resemble resins, being so¬ 
luble in spirit of wine; and when tints dissolv¬ 
ed, impart to water a sweetish taste, and a 
milky appearance. 

Ijai.sam, Anodyne, or Bate’s Anodyne Bal¬ 


sam. 
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Take, white soap ...... 4- oz. 

Camphor .2 oz. 

Opium ...».1 oz. 


j»*)il of rosemary,. i oz. 

Rectified spirit. 2 pints, for strains.. 

Balsam of Canada is a very pure* kind of 
turpentine; nixi though preferred on this ac-» 
count to Venice and common turpentine, is un¬ 
necessary in veterinary medicine, being very, 
expensive; whereas Venice turpentine is much 
cheaper, and I believe equally efficacious. 

Canada Balsam is a stroll" diuretic in the dose 
of one ounce or more; in smaller doses it has 
been recommended in chronic cough, anti dis¬ 
eases of the Um<rs. 

Balsam of Coi'AiiiA, or Caftan /, possesses 
nearly the same properties as the preceding. It 
has been prescribed in the flatulent colic or 
gripes; ami in chronic cough with good elfect. 

The tlose is about one ounce, or two ounces^ 
or more. 

Balsam, Fkiaf.' 1 , or Traumatic, row named 
compound Tincture of Benjamin, or Benzoin, 
is made in the following manner ; 


Benzoin. 3 oz. 

Storax balsam, strained .. 2 oz. 

Balsam of tolu.1 oz. 

Aloes. -J- oz. 

Rectified spirit. 2 pints. 
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Macerate for fourteen days, and filtro or 
strain through blotting-paper. 

Balsam of Gilead is nearly similar to the 
mpivtji but more pleasant. Many values have 
been attributed to these* balsams by medical 
writers : they were supposed to heal ulceration 
of the lungs, kidneys, or other'internal parts, 
and to be powerful corroborants. They do not 
appear, however, to possess these qualities, nor 
do they seem to differ much from turpentine in 
their medical virtues* (See Turpentine.) 

Balsam o It Peru* This is of a different 
kind from the former balsams, being more sti¬ 
mulating, and better calculated ns a remedy 
for obstinate coughs: it should be assisted, 
however, by other expectorants, such as 
squills. 

The dose is from one to two drams. (See 
Expectorants and Pectorals.) It is sometimes 
used externally as an application to irritable 
ulcers. 

Balsam of Tolu. This is generally in a 
solid form, of a light yellowish colour, and fra¬ 
grant odour; it is used for the some purposes 
ns the balsam of Peru, in doses from one to two 
drams. 

Balsam of Sulphur. This is made by boil¬ 
ing sulphur and olive oil, until they are united: 
they from a dark-coloured mass rather like 
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treade in appearance, but more tenacious, and 
of a very disagreeable odour. 

Balsam, of sulphur is used as an expectorant; 
but farriers frequently employ it in recent in¬ 
flammatory coughs, which is highly improper'. 
It may bp useful, however, in chromic coughs. 

The dose is* from half an ounce M one ounce, 
mixed with anise or liquorice powder. 

BARB ADO ES TAR is a bituminous sub¬ 
stance, brought from the island of Barbadocs. 
It is nearly of the colour and consistence of 
common tar, but smells differently, and its co¬ 
lour approaches more to brown. It has n con¬ 
siderable diuretic power, and is said to be use¬ 
ful in chronic cough?. Farriers frequently Use 
it for this purpose; but by giving it indiscrimi¬ 
nately they often do mischief. They also em¬ 
ploy it as an external remedy in strains and 
bruises, generally dissolved in oil of turpentine 
and oil Of elder. 

BARBADOES ALOES. (See Aloes, Bar- 
badoes.) 

BARILLA. The name of a sea plant, from 
the ashes of which mineral alkali, or soda, is 
obtained in an impure state. (See Alkalies.) 

BARK, PERUVIAN (CINCHONA), or 
Jesuits' Bark. Though in the human subject bark 
is an useful tonic and febrifuge medicine, it has 
no very remarkable effect oil the horse. I have 
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seen it do good, however, in gangrene, or jr.sa¬ 
lification of the external parts, when mixed 
with opium and ginger. It is serviceable 
also in cases of debility, arising from large 
suppurations, and where „ there is a copious 
discharge* of gutter. It may be employed like¬ 
wise in diaries, a disease consisting in an ex¬ 
cessive discharge of urine. 

The dose is from six drama to one ounce and 
a lialf or two ounces. 

There arc three sorts of bark: the pale or 
Jesuits', the red, and the yellow. The first is 
considered the best, and is most commonly 
used; but the others do not greatly differ in 
their effects. Oak bark would, probably be 
found an useful substitute for Peruvian bark. 
By boiling bark in water a considerable time, 
its virtues are said to be considerably dimi¬ 
nished.* 

* Gray in his Supplement to (he Pharmacopmias, after 
describing several species of hark, observes, " most of these 
barks, as soon as they come nut of the merchant's hands, arc 
.sold by the druggists under three or four names only, vis.— 
1st. Peruvian, grey or pale bark; ‘id. yellow bark; 3d. 
red hark; 4th. St. Luria hark; each of' which is distin¬ 
guished into quilted bark, or that taken oil' the smaller 
branches, or from Hie younger trees, rolled up like cinna¬ 
mon with the outer coat not taken off; and th large Hat 
pieces with or n it bout Che outer coat." (Sec also Thomson!-- 
Lihidou Dispensatory.) 

Tiie bnrk of certain Jtitgiish trees has been proposed as a 
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HARLEY is sometimes used ns food for 
horses; but is less fit for that purpose than oats 
or beansI have known it tried as a substitute, 
for the former, when it was found difficult of 
digestion, and productive of many complaints-: 
if horsesj however, be accustomed to'it gradu¬ 
ally, it prove* very nutritious and useful. 

■ Boiled barley is recommended by Gibson as 
nutritious food, easy of digestion, and fit for 
sick or convalescent horses. Barley-water, 
sweetened, may be found an useful drink in 
levers, or may he employed as a vehicle for 
cooling medicine, such as nitre. It is made by 
boiling pearl barley for two or three hours in 
water. A nutritious gruel may be made with 
barky meal, though perhaps inferior to that 
made with oat-meal or wheat flour. (See Re¬ 
storatives and Gruel.) 

BARYTA, Barytes, or terra ponderosa, or 
marinor mctailicum. Muriate of baryta has 
been employed in human medicine as atonic,, 
but it has not 3'et been introduced into veteri¬ 
nary practice. It appears to possess consi- 

substitutc fm- the Peruvian or Cinchona bark, but none of 
litem seem to have answered the purpose in human medicine. 
For veterinary purposes the oak bark is more likely to prove 
useful as a tonie than any other, (see Tonies,) and may pro¬ 
bably be substituted for Cinchona, with ;'oml Hlect, 11 lieu 
'flic price of the latter prevents its bein^ employed. 
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derablc power, being considered poisonous.-hi 
large doses, and should therefore be used cau¬ 
tiously. 

BASILICUM, or basilican, a digestive oint¬ 
ment, composed of rosin, bee’s wax, and olive 
oil, of eatfh equal parts. It is now wanted oint¬ 
ment of yellow rosin. By adding to it a little 
oil of turpentine and verdigris it may be em¬ 
ployed as a digestion for horses. '(See Diges¬ 
tives.) 

BATHING. A remedy soldont employed 
in the diseases of horses. I once saw an obai- 
nate case of costiveness removed by driving the 
animal into n river. It is said, that lameness, 
arising from strains, may be cured by making 
the horse swim; hut I am inclined to doubt the 
efficacy of this practice. The warm bath would 
probably be found useful in some cases, and 
appears to bo used in the French veterinary 
colleges. (See vol. i. Preface to the 12th Edi¬ 
tion.) 

BAY TREE. The leaves and berries of the 
bay tree are employed in veterinary medicine. 
The former as an ingredient inr the deooction for 
fomentations; the latter as a stomachic, and as 
an ingredient in that ancient, but ktill Telebmbcd, 
stomachic powder, named diapente dr diapenty. 
(See Stomachics.) 
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BDELLIUM, A gum resin not very un¬ 
like myrrh* but weaker. 

BEANS are often used as an article of diet. 
If given moderately to Horses that work bard,- 
theyprov^ extremely useful and invigorating; 
but to such as are not much worked they often 
do harm, by disposing the system to inflamma¬ 
tory complaints. Beans should be bruised or 
ground, being more easy of digestion in that 
state. There is a bean bran sold by millers, 
the fine flour being nsed sometimes in bread, 
which makes a good feed when mixed with 
oats. 

BEER OR ALE. An useful vehicle for 
cordials and tonics, and when mild and per¬ 
fectly free from harshness or acidity, is of itself 
a good cordial, especially when given warm 
with a little grated ginger. It may be given also 
with oatmeal or wheat flour gruel as a restora¬ 
tive, when a horse is exhausted by fatigue and 
long fasting. (See Gruel and Restoratives.) In 
colic, gripes, or fret, when medicines cannot be 
procured, warm ale with a little gin, or other 
spirit, and ginger may be given. 

BEE’S WAX. See Wax. 

BELLADONNA, Deadly Niuiit Shade. 
A powerful narcotic. The extract of Bella¬ 
donna is sometimes applied to the eye to cure 
a morbid contraction of the iris, or rather of its 
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circular fibres. (See vol. i.; also the Author's 
Veterinary Dictionary, article Eye. 

BENZOIN, ou Gum Benjamin. A con¬ 
crete resinous substafice pf a yellowish colour; 
inclining to pink, and variegated with small 
white masses. By exposure to >a strong licat, 
it gives out an extremely light flowery substance, 
which is termed flowers of Benjamin. This is 
beautifully white and fragrant, and used in me¬ 
dicine in coughs, mid other complaints of the 
luugs. In veterinary medicine neither the resin 
nor flower are employed, nor do I know any 
disease in which they are likely to be of use. 

The former is an ingredient in the traumatic 
or Fryar’s balsam, now called compound tine-, 
ture of Benjamin; and the latter is employed 
in making paregoric elixir, or camphorated 
tincture of opium. 

BEZOAR STONE is found in the stomach 
or gall bladder of certain animals. It was 
formerly esteemed as a cordial, but is not now 
used. 

. BIRTH WORT. This root, though formerly 
celebrated, is now rarely employed. Farriers 
sometimes use it as a stimulant and tonic, but 
it is now superseded by more valuable medi¬ 
cines. (Sec Tonics.) 

BISTORT. The roots of this plant are 
considered the most powerful of the vegetable 
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astringents: they luivc been recommended as a 
sly/ili *, to restrain liannorrhngos, but ought 
never to be depended upon for this purpose. 
Many imaginary virtqps lmve been attributed to . 
this plant: perhaps as a powerful astringent it 
may bo useful iy certain cases of diarrhoea, par¬ 
ticularly that to which horned cattle are subject* 
The dose is from half an ounce to one ounce, 
and may be given cither in powder, or boiled in 
water and made into a drench. 

BITTEH APPLE. See Colocyntli. 
BITTERSWEET. Woody Night Shade. 
Diuretic and narcotic. 

BITTER WOOD, See Quassia and Gen¬ 
tian. 

BITTUMEN MINERAL OILS. Certain 
inflammable substances are thus named, obtained 
from the mineral kingdom, among which are 
Barbadoes tar. Naphtha, Amber, &c. 

BLEEDING. This operation is frequently 
required in the diseases of horses: mid if em¬ 
ployed seasonably, and to a sufficient extent, is 
the most efficacious remedy wc are acquainted 
with. When a horse appears dull and heavy, 
and indifferent about his food, by bleeding.we 
often prevent a fever. If a horse is bled at the 
commencement of a cold, the complaint gene¬ 
rally proves moderate, and of short continuance). 

‘ In all cases of internal inflammation, or symp-\ 
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tomatic fever, bleeding is the most essential re¬ 
medy, provided the operation bo performed at 
an early period, and-the blood drawn in etifli* 
cient quantity.,-. In 'Such coses I have often 
taken stray thro or six quarts, and repeated the 
operation the same or thefollowing day when it 
appeared necessary.' By bleeding copiously at 
ft rst, • those formidable, diseases ore crashed at 
once; while by suffering them to proceed or 
become at all violent^ which they will do unless 
this practice is adopted (or if only a small quan¬ 
tity of blood is drawn), - they .generally prove 
fatal: nor will bleeding then be. of any service. 

’• BixsaMNG - is either general or local: that is, 
it is done either so as to affect the system in 
general, or a particular part only. For general 
bleeding, the jugular or neck vein is roost con¬ 
venient. 

When the vein is firmly pressed with the 
fingers of the left hand, the blood is prevented 
from descending, and that purt of the vein 
which is above the fingers is considerably dis¬ 
tended, and becomes very conspicuous. Iiithis 
state it may be easily opened with a lancet hold 
in the right hand. The vein will continue to 
bleed as long os the pressure below is continued.- 

Farriers bleed with a Jieam, which, though 
apparently a clumsy method of operating, is 
certainly safer in unskilful hands. In topical 
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bleeding, a vein is chosen as near as possible to 
the nftectee^ part, or the vessels covering the part 
ate opened: in the inflammation of the eye, for 
example, it is done by scarifying the inner sur¬ 
face of the eye-lid, or by opening a small vein 
which is easily seen: going from the inner corner 
of the eye towards the nose. 

A graduated tin vessel* capable of containing six 
or seven quarts, is very convenient for the purpose 
of recei ving die blood; every pint being marked 
on the inside of the vessel, so that the quantity 
of blood that is taken off may be exactly known. 
The blood should always be preserved, that we 
may judge from its appearance of the *nature of 
the disease, and whether it is proper or Hot to 
repeat the operation. When it continues fluid 
a considerable time, it denotes an inflammatory 
state of the system. Should a whitish or light 
buff-coloured jelly appear on its surface, after 
it has coagulated or settled, and should this jelly 
bo of considerable thickness, rather firm, not 
easily penetrated by the finger, we may be satis¬ 
fied that tire horse’s complaint is inflammatory ; 
that bleeding was a proper remedy; and that, 
if . the symptoms continue* the operation may 
be repeated with advantage: but if the blood 
coagulates quickly, is uniformly of a dark liver 
colour, loose and easily broken, with a consider*, 
able quantity of water upon its surface denotes 
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debility, and shows that the disease arises Irom 
a weakness of the system ; that instead of bleed¬ 
ings tonic and cordial medicines are to be em¬ 
ployed, with every thing that may tend to restore 
the animal’s strength. 

In order to judge correctly’by the appear¬ 
ance of the blood, it should be drawn from a 
large orifice, and not suffered to run down the 
sides of the vessel which receives it. 'The first 
quantity that is drawn should be put aside for 
examination, and not shaken or disturbed in 
any way until it has perfectly coagulated. 

When bleeding is employed as a preventive, 
or in anj^slight complaints, from two to three 
quarts may be taken off’, according to the horse’s 
strength and condition; but in cases of internal 
inflammation or fever, a more copious evacua¬ 
tion is necessary. 

When horses are taken from camp or grass, 
and put into warm stables, they are very sub¬ 
ject to inflammatory complaints arid dangerous 
fevers: under those circumstances, moderate 
bleeding now and then will prevent such dis¬ 
eases. Horses that are getting into condition, 
ns it is termed, are liable to similar disorders, 
unless moderate bleeding is occasionally em¬ 
ployed. I am inclined to believe, however, that 
it is a bad practice to bleed often upon trifling 
occasions; it is liable to induce a plethora or 
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fulness of habit, whereby a horse is rendered 
more susceptible of disease than he would other¬ 
wise be. Moderate purging and regular exer¬ 
cise, with a proper regulation of diet and tem-’ 
peraturc, jire fully adequate to the prevention 
of disease on those occasions; but these are too 
often neglected. 

. It has been asserted that it is seldom neces^ 
sary to pin up the orifice, which is made in the 
skin by bleeding. I grant there is not often any 
danger to be apprehended from its bleeding 
again; but unless it is pinned up, that is, unless 
the lips of the wound are brought into contact, 
and kept in that situation, by passing a pin 
through the edges of the skin, and twisting a 
little tow round it, as is generally done by far¬ 
riers, inflammation and swelling will sometimes 
take place in the wound, and matter will form in 
consequence. The feam has been found upon 
many occasions, particularly for opening the 
neck vein, a better instrument than the lancet : 
the latter makes an orifice in the skin, scarcely 
larger than the vein ; and as the horse is gene-, 
rally a little restless, the blood soon gets be¬ 
tween the skill and the vein, plugging up tlic 
orifice in the latter, and sometimes diffusing it¬ 
self in the cellular membrane, so as to cause a 
_ swelling. The lancet, however, in skilful hands 
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is a neater method, and more convenient for 
horses that are very shy and difficult to be bled 
in the common way. I have before endeavoured 
-to show the advantage (if early and copious 
bleeding in the fevers of horses, whether simple 
or symptomatic. (Sec vol. i.„ Bleeding and 
Fevers.) 

I think it necessary, however, to repeat, that 
it is the most important remedy we can employ 
on these occasions, and may be carried to the 
extent of five or six quarts, or even seven in 
large strong horses, with the best effect. The 
practice of bleeding moderately in fevers is highly 
to be reprobated: it raises for a short time de¬ 
lusive hopes of a recovery, but scarcely ever 
proves effectual. 1 do not mean to recommend 
such plentiful bleeding on every occasion, or 
when a horse is merely affected with a catarrh 
or cold; it is only proper in cases of fever, de¬ 
pending cither upon internal inflammation, upon 
an undue determination of blood to the interior 
parts of the body, or upon general inflamma¬ 
tion, The disease termed mad staggers must 
be included, that is inflammation of the brain. 

BLISTERS. This term is applied to medi¬ 
cines that inflame the skin, and cause watery 
bladders to rise upon its surface: the most use¬ 
ful of this kind is the cantharis, or Spanish fly, 
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which foltas the principal ingredient in all out 
blisters.*-* There are many others, however, 
which are generally mixed with it as auxilia¬ 
ries i among these arg hdebore, euphorbium, 
turpentine, 8tc. 

Blisters are of great use in veterinary medi¬ 
cine : they are extremely efficacious in disperse 
ing calloua swellings, the consequence of strains, 
ifrvises, &c.‘ 

In inflammation of parts remote from the 
surface, they are of great service. When the 
internal parts of the foot are inflamed, relief is 
generally obtained by blistering the pastern, 
provided the subordinate or auxiliary remedies 
arc not omitted, such as paring the sole, soaking 
the horny part of the foot in warm water, or 
applying a poultice to it, and giving a dose of 
physic. 

Blistering is employed also for curls, wind- 
galls, spavins , &c- It is serviceable also in 
inflammation of the internal organs. When 
the lungs are inflamed, for example, by blister¬ 
ing the sides exten.siiflSiy, we lessen the deter¬ 
mination of blood tee the diseased part, and 
thereby afford great relief. (See vol. i.) 

Broken knees, unless skilfully treated, fre¬ 
quently leave a callous swelling on the part} 

. • The Spanish fly is now named tytta vesicuioria by the 
London College, 1890. 

K 
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for the removal of which, blistering ftoiould al- 
ways be employed. When blisters are properly 
made, and free from tiny caustic ingredients, 
* such as sublimate, vitriolic acid, &c., there is 
no danger of destroying the hair; and if the 
first blistering does not prove .effectual, it may 
bo repeated until the desired effect is produced. 

Before a blister is applied, the hair should 
be closely ertt off, or even' shaved off, if the 
situation of the diseased part will admit of its 
being done without wounding the skin; but 
good scissars, or shears, if skillfully used, will 
answer the purpose sufficiently. If the skin is 
scurfy it may be washed with flannel, soap, and 
warm water, and be made perfectly dry before 
the blister is applied. In some situation the 
hair may be carefully burnt off' with a candle; 
but this should be done by persons accustomed 
to that operation, which in stable language is 
termed singeing; in blistering the throat, in 
waggon horses, this is a good method of re¬ 
moving the hair. Blisters are generally em¬ 
ployed in the form of ointment, but on some 
occasions they are preferred of a thinner con¬ 
sistence, or in the fo^m of liniment, or even still 
thinner or more fluid, and are then named li¬ 
quid blisters. Formula;, or receipts for each of 
these, arc subjoined. ' Though a variety of in¬ 
gredients arc generally used in blisters, I be- 
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icve thnfVthe cantliavis or Spanish fly is the 
best; andHf not injured by long keeping or 
adulterated, is the only blistering ingredient re¬ 
quired for common purposes. (See Spanish 
Flies.) 

Blister Ointment. 

No. 1. Hog’s lard. 4 oz. 

Oil of turpentine ... 1 oz. 

Powdered cantharides 1 oz.—Mix. 

Melt the lard by a gradual heat; remove it 
from the fire, and stir in the turpentine, then add 
the cantharides, and continue stirring until 


it is cold. 

No. 2. Hog’s lard.. 6- oz. 

Oil of rosemary.-J- oz. 

Oil of origanum .2 dr. 


Sublimate (dissolved in 2 \ 

dr. of muriatic acid .. 1 r ' 

Powdered cantharides .... 6 dr. 

Mix as above. 

No. 3- Oil of turpentine.2 oz. 

Sulphuric acid, by weight 1 oZ. 

Mix cautiously, under a chimney, or in the 
open air, and* avoid the suffocating vapoqr 
which will arise. When perfectly united, add 
hog’s lard, from six to eight ounces, or more, 
according to the strength required. When a 
blister is wanted, take two ounces of this oint¬ 
ment and rub up with it from two to three or four 

E 2 
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drams of recently powdered cantharidr^s. This 
ointment may be made still strong©, by the ad¬ 
dition of a little calomel or sublimate at the 
time it is wanted, but the latter must be used 
only in a small proportion, and with caution, 
as it is apt to ulcerate the skin and cause slough¬ 
ing, and a permanent blemish. It should 
therefore be applied to a small suriace only as 
in bone spavin or splent. Neither the cantha- 
rides nor the calomel, or sublimate, should be 
kept ready mixed with the above ointment, as 
it is probable they would undergo some change, 
and be rendered inert after a little time. The 
above recipes may be varied by substituting 
mercurial ointment, or oil of bay, or any other 
unctuous suoslanec for hog’s laid, or oil of 
origanum, for oil of turpentine. And if a 
more solid form is desired, it may be obtained 
by the addition of a little bee’s-wax, suet, or 
resin. 

Blistering Liniment. 


No. 1. Olive oil. .4 oz. 

Oil of turpentine .1 oz. ' 

cantharides / ** ’ 

Mix. 

No. 2. Olive oil...4 oz. 

Oil of turpentine .1 oz. 
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O&^of rosemary, oil oQ 

ofganum, and liquid > of each ^ oz. 
anynon ia J 

Recentlvpowdored fcan-"> j QZ 

tharides S 

Mix. 

Liquid Bi.iMEi!. 

No. 1. Powdered cantlui noes , . 1 oz. 

Boiling water.0 ft oz, 

Macerate for twenty-ionr hours, and inen 
add rectified spirit of wine, four ounces; cor¬ 
rosive sublimate (previous'v dissolved in three* 
or four drams of muriatic acid), one dram. To 
be kept well corked for two . >r three weeks be¬ 
fore ii is used, it may then c e.dier strained 
through blotting paper and used as a transpa¬ 
rent tincture, or merely shaken up and em¬ 
ployed as ii is. 

No. 2. Rectified spirit.2 oz. 

Liquid ammonia..2 oz. 

Oil of turpentine, origanum, or 1 j oz 

rosemary (either) .../ 

Powdered cantharides. .6 dr. to 1 oz. 

Mix. 


of each J- oz. 


1 oz. 


After a blister has been applied to the legs or 
hocks, the litter should be removed, and the 
horse's head should be confined or tied to the 
•rack to prevent his rubbing the part with Jus 
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nose; but this may be done better b^- putting 
what is termed a cradle or necklace* round his 
neck; lie may then be turned looser into a box 
and exercise himself which is very desirable 
after blistering. It is necessary to keep the 
cradle on for about a fortnight, it s they arc 
apt to gnaw the part or injure the skin, when 
tile effect of the blister is going offj and an 
itching only remains. 

The following is a convenient method of 
making a blister when the other ingredients 
cannot be obtained. Take of the blistering 
plaster, sold by druggists, two ounces, melt or 
rather soften it by a gentle beat, and mix with 
it oil of turpentine from half an ounce to one 
ounce. 

BLUESTONE. Blue Vitriol, Sulphate of 
Copper, or Vitriolated Copper . This is composed 
of oxyd of copper and sulphuric acid. It is 
extremely useful, as a mild caustic and deter¬ 
gent, and is an excellent application to foul 
ulcers. The best method of using blue vitriol 
is in a state of solution; that is, put as much 
of it (in powder) into a pint of water as the lat¬ 
ter is capable of dissolving; and to facilitate 
the solution, let the water be boiling hot: this 
solution may be used alone, or diluted with 
water, os the circumstances of the case may re¬ 
quire ; it may also be made stronger by the ad- 
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dition ol'yS/nmg nitrous acid , or sulphuric acid. 
When hlt\vilriol is used in substance, it should 
be finely \owdered, mixed with bole, and 
sprinkled o irt.be ulcer. 

in bad broken knees, the ligaments aye often 
wounded, *aud there is generally some difficulty 
in healing the wound : in such cases, after the 
inflammation has subsided, the solution of blue 
vitriol , may be applied hot, with good effect. 

As an internal remedy, blue vitriol is said to 
possess a tonic power; but it should be given 
cautiously. I once saw six ounces given to a 
glandercd horse, by way of experiment: it soon 
destroyed the animal, by occasioning the most 
violent inflammation of the stomach and bowels: 
it appeared to have acted as a caustic on the 
former organ. 

In giving blue vitriol, I would recommend a 
very small dose at first, not more than one 
dram, or even half a dram, which might be 
given in the form of a ball, mixed wdth flour 
and syrup.* 

* In the present edition this article should have been no¬ 
ticed under the head sulphate of copper , which is now the 
name of the preparation. Under the head Astringents it has 
been noticed at a remedy for diabetes; it has been pre¬ 
scribed'also in farcy, generally in conjunction with subli¬ 
mate or arsenic. I have been informed that it has been given 
with good effect also in oplbalmia or moon blindness, pro- 
' bably when that disease was attended with debility; but its 
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BOLE ARMENIC. A red clay, containing 
a small proportion of oxide of iron,Soften used 
by farriers as an astringent in diarjmcea, or in 
bloody urine ; but it certainly doe- no good in 
those complaints- It is* sometimes, however, 
serviceable as an application to ulcers, where 
the discharge is thin, and acrimonious. 

BORAX, when dissolved in water, is some¬ 
times applied to. the mouths of young horses that 
are inflamed by cutting teetb : I have found, 
however, that alum, which is much cheaper, is 
equally effectual. 

BOX. The leaves of box have been said to 
destroy worms; but if really anthelmintic, it is 
certainly too weak to deserve our attention. It 
may be given with the horse’s corn. It is said 
to have a purgative quality. 

BLUE OINTMENT. (Sec Mercurial Oint¬ 
ment.) 

BRAN. An useful article of diet for sick 
horses, and a preparative for purgative medi¬ 
cine or physic, as it is commonly termed. (See 

most common use is fur external purposes, when it acts ns a 
mild caustic, a detergent ur an astringent, according to the 
degree in which it is diluted or mixed, either with water, 
vinegar, diluted spirit or unctuous substances. With the 
latter it may be intimately incorporated by being finely pow¬ 
dered nnd well rubbed in a mortar, or by the assistance of 
heat. Iu this way a good digestive or detergent ointment 
may be formed. 
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Cathartics.) Such bran should be chosen as is 
sweet, or free from any musty smell, which it 
generally {acquires by keeping', especially In 
damp placW There is a superior kind of bran 
termed pollard, which .should be preferred.. 
Bran mashes are made by pouring. boiling 
water on *bran, and letting it stand in a pail 
until sufficiently cool. 

Bran Water , or White Water , is made in 
the same manner, using only a larger propor¬ 
tion of water. Bran is of an opening quality, 
and therefore a proper diet for horses that 
have but little exercise, it may be occasionally 
mixed with oats or split beans. A fine flour is 
prepared from beans, leaving a nutritious kind 
of bran which is sold by millers. Bkan, with 
linseed powder or oatmeal, makes a good poul¬ 
tice. (See Poultice aud Mashes.) 

BREAD. Bread, made from bean flour, 
oatmeal, &c. is sometimes prepared for horses 
in training them for racing or hunting. 

BRICKS, oil of. An old preparation dis¬ 
tilled from a mixture of hrickdust and olive oil, 
used formerly in strain?. Barbados* tar dis¬ 
solved in oil of turpentine ia generally sold as 
such when it is enquired for- 

BRIMSTONE- (See Sulphur.) 
BUCKBEAN. An useless plant; and though 
valued formerly, is now scarcely ever employed. 

E S 
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BUCKTHORN. The juice of the berries of 
this plant is supposed to possess a j/urgntivo 
quality,'and is generally made into a fyrup with 
sugar, though farriers sometimes enjnloy it with 
.other purgatives; it *is qertainly useless as a 
medicine for horses. 

BURDOCK, a common plant, known by its 
burs. The leaves are said to be diuretic ; and 
arc employed in making the green elder oint¬ 
ment, or Pompilion ( Ung . Pofmleon), so much 
used by farriers. 

BURGUNDY PITCH. The inspissated 
juice of a species of fire-tree: it somewhat re¬ 
sembles yellow resin, but it is less brittle and 
transparent. What wc commonly meet with 
in the shops, appears to be an artificial compo¬ 
sition. Burgundy pitch is often used by farriers 
in making charges and strengthening plasters, 
also in some of their ointments. 

BURNT ALUM. (See Alum.) 

BUTTER OF ANTIMONY, or Muriate 
t>J Antimony . A dark-coloured liquid, posses¬ 
sing strong caustic powers, and composed of 
antimony and muriatic acid. 

It has been highly spoken of as a remedy for 
quittors and canker, and other ulcers of a 
similar kind: it is certainly a strong caustic, and 
may be employed in cases where such applica¬ 
tions are required. 
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There is somei\ungpecuUav,Vvo\vcver^ in tVw 
caustic Inch is, that by coming into contact 
with a l.lpist part, it is immediately decom¬ 
posed ; soVhat when applied to ulcers its action 
is of very sflort dur^ion. 

CABBAGE'J JtEE BARK. Thisjs said to 
be a powerful anthelmintic in the human body, 
and may therefore be worth a trial in veterinary 
medicine. The dose for a man is from one 
scruple to half a dram; a horse would require, 
perhaps, three or four drams. 

CASEPUT OIL. An essential oil, of a 
highly stimulating quality, somewhat resem¬ 
bling a mixture of oil of turpentine and camphor, 
but more fragrant and agreeable. Internally it 
is said to be diaphoretic and antispasmodic, but 
it is more commonly employed externally in 
rheumatic pains, strains, See. It may be used 
alone or diluted with olive oil. A mixture of 
oil of turpentine, camphor, and oil of rose¬ 
mary is a good substitute for it. 

CALAMINE, or Lapis Calaminarls. An 
ore of zinc, which when powdered, resembles 
a white earth inclining to a red colour. It is 
employed for the purpose of drying or healing 
ulcers which discharge a thin acrimonious mat¬ 
ter ; it is also mixed with hog’s lard, oil, and 
wax, so as to form an ointment, which is used 
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for the same purposes. Tins ointment, or ce¬ 
rate, is the celebrated Turner's Cerate. 

CALAMUS AROMATICUS. SfveetFlag. 
The root is tonic and aromatic. 

CALOMEL, or Sulmuriatc of Mercury, or 
Quicksilver, is the most useful of the mercurial 
preparations, and composed of oxide'of quick¬ 
silver and muriatic acid. When prepared, it is 
a fine white powder, rather inclining to yellow, 
nud very ponderous. It is the most efficacious 
anthelmintic we are acquainted with (see An¬ 
thelmintics), and an excellent alterative. When 
a brisk purgative is wanted, calomel may be 
added to the common physic, which is com¬ 
posed chiefly of aloes. 

Though calomel possesses these useful quali¬ 
ties, it must be given with caution, and its 
effects carefully watched; ns it sometimes acts 
very violently and unexpectedly on the stomach 
and bowels, and induces a dangerous degree of 
weakness. Salivation is sometimes the effect of 
calomel, when given daily as an alterative, or 
as a remedy for farcy or mange; the mouth be¬ 
coming so sore, and the tongue so swollen, as 
to prevent the horse’s feeding. When these 
accidents occur, the medicine should be discon¬ 
tinued a short time, and the horse allowed to 
drink plentifully of water-gruel, linseed infu- 
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sion, or any other mucilaginous drink. When 
the bowels are affected by it, opium is the best 
remedy, 'J'ould arrow-root gruel or wheat flour 
gruel pro’f'o ineffectual. In some cases, where 
it has produced gre^t irritation about the anuj 
or bladder, opium should be given in the form 
of gb/s ter. (See Glysters.) If the mouth be¬ 
comes very sore, let it be washed with a solu¬ 
tion of alum, by means of n syringe. 

Whenever calomel is given, the horse must 
be kept warm, drink warm water, and have 
regular exercise. When calomel is given as 
an anthelmintic, or as a purgative, the dose is 
from one dram to two; as an alterative, from 
fifteen grains to half a dram. Calomel gene¬ 
rally acts upon the kidneys, increasing the 
discharge of urine. (See Alteratives and Au- 
thelminlics.) 

CALUMBA ROOT, or Colombo, accord¬ 
ing to the Edinburgh and Dublin dispensato¬ 
ries. A good tonic, and stomachic generally 
joined with an aromatic and sometimes with 
rhubarb. The dose about two or three drams. 
(See Tonics and Stomachics.) 

CAMOMILE. A bitter herb, the Jlowcrs of 
which are employed in fomentations. No other 
use is. made of camomile in veterinary practice. 

CAMPHOR is procured from a Japanese 
tree, and brought to Holland, where it is pu- 
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rifled from much extraneous matter ; from 
theuce it is imported into tills country 

Camphor is a medicine of considorable effi¬ 
cacy in the diseases of horses, tlioujffn scarcely 
known to farriers as an internal remedy. It is 
a powerful sedative and antispasmodic, and is 
often employed in fevers. When joined with 
nitre, it gives speedy relief in suppression of 
urine, or difficulty in staling; except when it 
arises from inflammation of the kidneys,—but 
in the horse this complaint is generally caused 
by distended bowels. 

Camphor is a good remedy in flatulent colic, 
or gripes, particularly if joined with oil of ju¬ 
niper or other carminatives. (See Carmina¬ 
tives.) It has been recommended also in 
locked-jaw, mixed with opium. The dose is 
from one to two drams; though it may bo 
given, I believe, to a greater extent without 
danger. The dose I employ is one dram and 
a half, or two drams. 

As an external remedy, camphor" is much 
used : it is generally dissolved in spirit of w r ine, 
oil of turpentine, or common oil, so as to form 
embrocations for strains, bruises, hard swel¬ 
lings, &c. Soap is often added to those solu¬ 
tions, and sometimes oil of rosemary. (Sec 
Embrocations and Antespasmodics.) 

CANELLA ALBA* Canella bark. An 
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aromatic stimulant, which forms a good sto¬ 
machic with Colombo, gentian, rhubarb, &c. 
It is sometimes joined with aloes, and was then 
named hu-ra picra , The dose about two or 
three drams or moa*. 

CANTHARIDES, or Spanish flies'. These 
insects are found adhering to trees of different 
kinds in France, Germany, and Spain : those 
from the latter country arc considered the best. 

Cantharides are so very acrimonious, that 
they inflame and excoriate the skin; and hence 
raise a more perfect blister than any other sub¬ 
stance : this property renders them extVerncly 
useful in veterinary practice, in which a good 
blister is the most important of all external re¬ 
medies. Cantharides should be finely powder¬ 
ed ; but previously to this operation they should 
be sifted, that they may be free from a great 
deal of dust and useless matter, which we gene¬ 
rally observe with them. When powdered, 
they may be either formed into an ointment, a 
liniment, or a spirituous tincture; but the for¬ 
mer is the best form, and most commonly used. 
(Sec Blisters.) “ Cantharides are imported from 
Sicily and Astracan, in casks and small chests. 
The best are of a lively fresh colour, a small 
size, «and not mouldy, nor mixed with the Me- 
lolontha vitis; an insect resembling them in 
some degree but possessing no vesicating pro- 
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perty. It may be distinguished by its form, 
which is more square than that of th^, Spanish 
fly, and by its black feet. If Spanish.'flies have 
been properly dried and kept in a will stopped 
glass bottle, they retain their acrimony, and 
remain Unchanged a great length of time; but 
sometimes they arc attacked by a small worm 
which, however, feeds on the inactive part only 
of the fly, reducing it to a pow'der that still 
possesses the active quality of the entire insect. 
They soon putrify when kept in a damp place, 
and therefore should be occasionally spread out 
to the ’air.” Thomson’s London Dispensatory, 

Tincture of Cantharides is sometimes given 
internally in human medicine, and has been 
prescribed for liorscs in incontinence of urine. 
(See vol. i.) Writers on Cattle Medicine have 
very improperly recommended Cantharides as 
an aphrodisiac. (See vol. iv. Preface.) 

CAPSICUM. The pod, when powdered, 
forms Cayenne pepper , which is a powerful sti¬ 
mulant. I have been informed, it is used with 
the best effect as a horse medicine in the East 
Indies; but could not learn precisely what the 
complaints were in which it was employed, 
though I believe it was the flatulent colic, or 
gripes. It has been given in cases of flatulency, 
weakness of the stomach, and indigestion, with 
success, in doses of half a dram, joined with A 
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little powdered aniseed, licorice, and syrup, so 
as to form a ball. (See Cordials.) 

It appeiirs, however, to be inferior to good 
ginger as a Cordial and stimulant, though more 
pungent or acfteVT&mous. 

CAR AW AY. The seeds are much used in 
veterinary practice, as a cordial and carmina¬ 
tive. The essential oil, which contains all the 
virtues of the seed in a concentrated state, is the 
most convenient forveterinarypurposes; thedose 
of which is from half a dram to a dratn : it may 
be mixed either with ale, milk, or water, into a 
drench; or formed into a ball with licorice 
powder, ginger, and honey. When the seeds 
arc made use of they should be powdered, but 
never boiled in any liquid, according to the 
practice of farriers, as their virtues are thereby 
in a great measure evaporated: nor should 
they be purchased in powder; for by .being 
kept in that form, their essential oil is gradually 
dissipated. 

In whatever form it may be used, caraway is 
certainly an useful cordial and carminative. The 
dose of the seed is about an ounce; to which 
may be added a dram or two of powdered ginger. 
It may be useful to observej that from twenty to 
thirty drops of oil of caraway ore an useful ad¬ 
dition to aloes, in making a purgative ball; or, 
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as it is commonly termed, a dose oj physic. (See 
Cordials, Carminatives, and Cathartics.) 

Though the essential oil is the most conve¬ 
nient form for giving caraways, it perhaps 
so grateful to the stomach,” m lilrJy 'to produce 
so gradual or durable a stimulus as the recently 
powdered seeds. Caraways, though unpow- 
dered, lose much of their power by long keep¬ 
ing, especially in damp pluces. When the 
essential oil is employed, that which is pure 
should be chosen, as it is often adulterated with 
spirits of wine. The best manner of mixing 
the oil is to rub it in a mortar with sugar and 
treacle, and add the ale or water gradually. 
Or it may be mixed in the proportion of one 
part of the oil to three of spirit of wine, and 
kept as an essence of caraway : this, when 
mixed with ale or water, will be more uni¬ 
formly diffused through the liquor than the oil 
alone, which will immediately float on the sur¬ 
face. 

CARBON. Pure charcoal. (Sec Char¬ 
coal.) 

CARBONATES. Combinations of alkalies, 
earths or metallic oxides with carbonic acid. 
Such as carbonate of potash, carbonate of lime, 
and carbonate of lead, &c. (See Potash, Time, 
and Lead, &c.) 
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CARBONIC ACID GAS, or Fixed Air. 
In medical practice this air has been employed, 
on account of its antiseptic quality, in foul and 
foetid ulcei^ or in gangrenous wounds. It is 
generally ;Tpp!j'»«£ uf means of a fermenting 
poultice, composed of oatmeal and yeast. This 
poultice has been found serviceable in that dis¬ 
ease of the horse’s heels termed grease, gene¬ 
rally correcting the offensive smell which at¬ 
tends it, 

CARDAMOM SEEDS. There are two 
sorts of cardamoms, the greater and lesser : the 
latter are commonly sold in their shells or pods, 
from which they are easily freed ; they are pre¬ 
ferred in medical practice, probably on account 
of their more grateful smell and taste, but the 
larger sort, which are generally termed grains 
of paradise (see Grains of Paradise), are better 
for veterinary purposes, being a stronger stimu¬ 
lant, and much cheaper. The lesser carda¬ 
moms make an elegant cordial, and are posses¬ 
sed of considerable strength ; tlieir pods also 
have the same properties, but in a weaker de¬ 
gree. The dose, when the pods and seeds arc 
powdered together, is from one to three drams. 
Grains of Paradise will be noticed in its proper 
place. 

CARDIACS. (See Cordials.) 

CARMINATIVES. Medicines that correct 
flatulency in the stomach and bowels. The 
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disorder for which Carminatives are employed 
is named flatulent colic; also gripes , fret , and 
hotts. This disease often happens to horses, 
and from the nature of it not being/inderstood, 
often proves fatal. Wc oTte*.->’-:fcar of horses 
dying of inflammation of the bowels,* 1 and this 
is really the case, but the inflammation is pro¬ 
duced by the flatulent colic. When air or wind 
is generated in the horse’s stomach it cannot 
escape upwards as in man, and is prevented 
from passing in the other direction by a valvular 
structure at the part where the small intestines 
terminate, that is, in the caecum or large intes¬ 
tine, which in the horse !b very capacious. As 
the air accumulates it distends the stomach and 
small intestines, and if they have not sufficient 
energy to overcome by their contractile power 
the resistance made by this valvular structure, 
inflammation takes place, and the animal dies. 
Carminative medicines increase for a short time 
the vital power of the stomach and small intes¬ 
tines, put a stop to the process by which air is 
generated, excite them to more vigorous con¬ 
tractions, and enable them to overcome the 
obstacle above described, and expel the con¬ 
fined air. It is in this way that Carminatives 
cure the flatulent colic. Sometimes, however. 
Carminatives prove ineffectual, not often from 
a want of power in the medicine, but from a 
circumstance that is not sufficiently attended to. 
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that is, from an accumulation of excrement in 
tlie large intestines, especially the caecum, by 
which the valvular aperture above noticed is so 
plugged ugVas to rep dor all the efforts of the 
stomach ineflfc-Luia]. The distension* of the 
small intestines then causes inflammation, which 
soon terminates in death. The only remedy in 
such cases is clysters, and these if properly and 
seasonably administered, will always cure the 
disorder (see Clysters ). The Carminatives usu¬ 
ally employed are by far too strong; they often 
cure the disorder, but always increase the ten¬ 
dency to it by impairing the tone of the stomach. 
Large doses of turpentine and other essential 
oils are very injurious in this way, also pepper 
and other strong stimulants. I believe there is 
not a more effectual Carminative, and certainly 
not a more innocent one than diluted brandy, 
rum, or gin. The dose from four to six ounces, 
mixed with twelve ounces of water. Horses 
that have been accustomed to take cordials or 
beer can bear six ounces, with perhaps only 
eight or ten ounces of water, but those w'ho 
have not been in the habit of taking such things 
will do better with only four ounces of spirit, 
and twelve of water. Daffy’s Elixir is often 
employed for flatulent colic, but it is not so 
good a remedy as the spirit and water, and is 
liable to injure the stomach. It is nothing 
more than a compound tincture of Senna, and 
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if made with old spirit, whether brandy, rum, 
or gin, there would be no objection to its use 
except the cxpencc, For the spirit is the only 
•useful part of it. If DaflV’s however, 

should be made as tinctures too often are, with 
a mixture of spirit of wine and water, though 
it cure the disease, it must injure the stomach, 
as the spirit is so loosely combined with the 
water that it separates in the stomach, and-in¬ 
creases that stale or condition on which the 
disorder depends.* (Sccvol. i.) 

CARROTS are sometimes used as an article 
of diet, and may be given- in moderate quantity, 
with great advantage, to horses that are thick 
winded, have coughs, or are disposed to inflam¬ 
matory complaints, such as grease, inflamed 
eyes, &c. They appear to be easy of digestion, 
and very nutritious. 

CASCARILLA BARK. An excellent tonic 
and stomachic; it is sometimes joined with 
Cinchona, Colombo, Gentian, or other bitters, 
und sometimes it is given with cordials. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Paris, Cinchona, Cascarilla, 
and other medicines which contain tannin and 
the gallic acid, or, in other words, which strike 

* Flatulent colic is generally attended with a stoppage of 
■trine, which is caused l»y the distended bowels pressing 
down the body of the bladder, at a time when there is pro¬ 
bably only a moderate quantity of urine in it, below the 
brim of the pelvis, and in tbnt way the animal is prevented 
from voiding his urine. 
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a black colour with iron, decomposed the sul¬ 
phates. According to this doctrine, Cascarilla 
would be what he terms an incompatible ingre¬ 
dient with sulphates of iron, of copper, and* 
of zinc. The tfbsfe of Cascarilla is one,* two, or 
three dratfts. 

CASSIA. A bark, somewhat like cinnamon 
both in appearance and taste, but thicker and 
larger. There are some fine pieces of Cassia 
which so nearly resemble cinnamon, ns not to 
be easily distinguishable from it, and are fre¬ 
quently sold for it in the shops. For every ve¬ 
terinary purpose, cassia is etjual to cinnamon, 
provided it is well chosen : such parts should 
be selected ns have a pleasant, sweetish taste, 
succeeded by one extremely hot and pungent: 
this is generally found in the thinner pieces, 
which arc curled up like cinnamon. 

Cassia is a strong aromatic stimulent, ami an 
efficacious ingredient in cordial preparations. 
The dose is from one to two drams. An essen¬ 
tial oil is obtained from cassia, which bears a 
high price, but is so excessively powerful, that 
two drops on a knob of sugar will impart a 
strong taste to half a pint of water. 

CASSIA BUDS. These nearly resemble 
cassia in their taste and medical qualities, and 
may be used for the same purposes. 

CASTOR. A peculiar animal substance, 
taken from the beaver : it has been extolled by 
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some practitioners as an antispasmodic and se¬ 
dative; while others have doubted its efficacy. 
It is very seldom used as a horse medicine; nor 
■does it seem likely to be njjjch emwioyed, there 
being cheaper and more certifm medicines of 
the same class. In old veterinary or farriery 
books castor is prescribed in spasmodic dis¬ 
eases, such as convulsions or locked-jaw. Gib¬ 
son and Burtlct direct half an ounce to be given 
at a dose. Castor is brought from Russia and 
from Canada; the former is considered the best, 
but is now scarce. 

CASTOR OIL. An useful laxative in cases 
where it is necessary to open the bowels, and at 
tlic same time avoid irritation ; it is therefore 
extremely proper in fevers, accompanied with 
costivcncss, particularly when there appears to 
be pain mul irritation in the bowels. 

The dose is from half a pint to a pint, or a 
pint and half. 

It lias been asserted that vaslor oil is a good 
remedy for worms • Inn I have scerr it given in 
this case without effect. (See Anthelmintics, also 
vol. i.) It has been suggested that olive or lin¬ 
seed oil may be substituted for castor oil; per¬ 
haps they arc inferior as laxatives, but so*much 
cheaper that they ought to be fairly tried. (See 
Laxatives.) Castor oil is obtained from the 
seeds of the ricinus or palma christi by boiling 
and by expression. The former method,was 
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generally used till lately, nml was performed by 
tying up the seeds in a bag, having previously 
taken oif the bark and bruised them, and sus¬ 
pending the bag in boilii\g water till all the oil. 
was extracted ai-a 1 ’rose to the surface, .when it 
was skimifled off’; but it is now more generally 
obtained by pressure like that of almonds or 
olives. The castor or ricinus seeds are a strong 
purgative. The best castor oil is made in Eng¬ 
land from cold blanched seeds with the eye 
taken out. It is said that the dark coloured 
castor oil, brought from the M r esl Indies, is 
blenched or rendered colourless by some process 
in this country, and sold as cold drawn castor 

oil. 

CATAPLASM. (See Poultice.) 

CATEC11U. Extract of Catechu, formerly 
named terra Japonica (Japan earth), is procured 
from tht; inner bark of a tree that grows plen¬ 
tifully in lJiudoaUui, by boiling it, anti after¬ 
wards evaporating the decoction. It has bee it, 
extracted also from the aroea nut in a similar 
manner. Pale catechu is generally in small; 
square cakes of a pale, reddish brown colour^ 
a bitterish and astringent taste, with a degret 
of sweetness, anti inodorous. The dark colour-* 
ed, which is in round masses, has a deep choo 
colate colour internally, with the hue of rust]? 
iron on the outside; the texture is uniform, j 

F 
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and the fracture resinous and shining. It is 
heavier than the pale, and lias a more austere 
and bitter taste, but in other respects agrees 
' with it; both are often lEu^h a (iterated with 
sand and other impurities. 75n’a chemical ana¬ 
lysis it is found to consist principally of tannin. 
Catechu is the most valuable of the vegetable 
astringents, the dark coloured should be pre¬ 
ferred, being the strongest or containing more 
tannin tban the pale coloured. It is employed 
in diabetes and diarrhoea, especially in the 
diarrhoea of cattle. It is a good medicine lor 
horses that have a constitutional weakness of the 
bowels, scouring upon moderate exercise, or 
upon drinking cold water. It may be given 
also as a tonic in conjunction with bark, bitters, 
aromatics, ginger, or with the mineral tonics, 
such as sulphate of copper, of iron, or of zinc. 
(SeeTonics.) With finely powdered alum and 
hog's lard it may be tried as an an stringent oint¬ 
ment. (See Astringents.) The dose is from two 
to four or five drams. In bloody urine, brought 
on by strains or injuries of tlie kidneys, it has 
been given with good effect, joined with alum 
and sometimes with opium and cordials. In 
the red water of cows there would be danger in 
giving it at Jirst , as that disease is often of an 
inflammatory nature, requiring bleeding and 
saline laxatives, such as castor oil and Epsom 
salts. (Sec vol. i. and iii.) 
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CATHARTICS. Medicines that cause 
purging. The preparations employed for this 
purpose are commonly termed physic. Previous 
to physicking ^a horse, lie should be fed with. 
bran mashes iol two or three days, a»d have 
moderate but regular exercise, or be worked 
with moderation. He should be allowed only 
a moderate quantity of hay, especially if lie has 
a voracious appetite, and if inclined to cat his 
litter he should be prevented by a muzzle, or 
by being tied up to the rack in the day-time, or 
what is still better, by having his litter removed 
during the day, and by applying the muzzle at 
night after he has eat his allowance of hay. 
If in low condition some oats may be mixed 
with the bran mashes; but eight to ten pounds 
of good hay is a sufficient allowance for u day 
and night. On the morning the physic is given 
neither hay nor mashes should be allowed, until 
four or five hours after it has been taken. Some 
practitioners, however, direct a small thin 
mash of bran only, to be given about an hour 
after, for the purpose of dissolving or mixing 
with the physic. This however is unnecessary, 
though supposed to render the effect milder and 
more ‘expeditious; but this is not the case; 
physic should be given fasting. During the 
day the horse may have walking exercise for 
about half an hour, and once only, and be fed 

f 2 
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with bran mashes, and have the chill taken off 
from his water. Grooms generally consider 
exercise unnecessary or improper on the day 
the physic is given, and the^qllowing day, 
when the medicine generally operates, they arc 
apt to give too much exercise* But as soon as 
the purging has taken place in a sufficient de¬ 
gree, which is generally the case about the af¬ 
ternoon of the day after it is taken, exercise is 
unnecessary or improper ; and should the purg¬ 
ing continue or be found to be going on the 
following morning, that is the morning of the 
third day, including that on which the medi¬ 
cine was given, it should be restrained by gruel 
made of arrow-root or fine wheat flour, with 
which he should be drenched if he refuse to 
drink it. Should the purging continue after 
this, about half an ounce of tincture of opium 
may be given with a hornful of gruel. 

Horses sometimes appear sick, and refuse 
their food after taking physic, either during 
the afternoon or evening of the same day, or 
the following morning. This is generally caused 
by a neglect of the preparation above directed, 
by the stomach being loaded at the time the 
physic is given, or by the horse feeding impro¬ 
perly too soon afterwards; and not unfrequent- 
ly by the physic being too strong. When tliis 
sickness is observed, the horse should have 
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walking exercise; and if it be on the same day 
the physic is taken, and the uneasiness is con¬ 
siderable, let a glyster be administered: no¬ 
thing more necessary* Should it continue* 
however, the “Showing morning let .him be 
again exefeised, and have some water with the 
chill off; and if the purging does not come on, 
and he appears to make fruitless efforts to dung, 
let the clyster be repeated, which, with a repe¬ 
tition of the exercise, will generally produce the 
desired effect. A horse should be clothed and 
not exposed to rain or cold wind during the 
operation of physic; and when the operation 
has ceased, he should be gradually brought 
back to bis usual diet and work. Aloes is the 
only purgative medicine that can be depended 
upon for horses, and though Socotrinc aloes is 
generally considered by medical practitioners 
the mildest kind, and that which should be 
chosen, I have for many years used the Barba- 
does aloes, and have found it equally safe and 
mild, and more effectual than the Socotrine, 
when given in a proper dose, and assisted by 
judicious management. (See Aloes.) 

Gibson, Bracken, and other Veterinary Au¬ 
thors, have prescribed jalap and cream of tartar 
in their purging balls. It has been proved, 
however, that jalap has but little effect in the 
hone even in a large dose. (See Jalap.) And 
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that cream of tartar, which was supposed to pre¬ 
vent griping by correcting the acrimony of the 
aloes, is absolutely useless. Whether the com¬ 
bination of aloes and jalttp with ^.lomcl, or of 
aloes with seammony, gamfebge, or claterium, 
is more efficient than aloes alone, or aloes and 
calomel, in cleansing the alimentary canal from 
worms and other offensive matter, and of giv¬ 
ing activity to the lacteals (see vol. i. Anatomy 
of the internal organs), has not, perhaps, been 
correctly ascertained. I am inclined to believe, 
however, that for this purpose a mixture of 
Barbadoes aloes, calomel, soap and ginger, is 
as effectual as any. The neutral salts, such as 
sulphate of soda, arid sulphate of magnesia, 
(Glaubers and Epsom salts) are sometimes em¬ 
ployed by veterinary practitioners, especially in 
France; but the large dose required to produce 
a purgative effect (seldom less than 12 oz. or 
lib.), and the difficulty and trouble in giving 
them, prevent their being much used in this 
country. When a horse can be brought to 
drink a weak solution of Epsom salts, suppose 
lib. to a large pail full of water, a diuretic 
effect is generally produced, and the dung a 
little softened; but when purging is necessary, 
nothing of the sort should be depended upon. 
Common culinary salt is much more useful, and 
when given in the manner prescribed by Mark- 
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ham, is art effectual remedy for botts. fje di¬ 
rects the horse to be kept tasting for ten or twelve 
hours, then to take a quart of' milk sweetened 
with honey, and about five minutes after from 
four to six? dtaires" of* salt in a quart of water.’ 
This will destroy and carry off the botts that 
may be in the stomach at any period of the 
year, but especially in September, when they 
are young and less vigorous than at any other 
period. Common salt is an excellent cathartic 
for cattle, and sometimes requires to be strength¬ 
ened by three or four drams of’ aloes. The dose 
of common salt for cattle is the same ns for the 
horse, that is from four to six ounces in one 
quart, or more of whey or water. Cathartics 
are a most important class of medicines, and of 
all cathartics Barbadoes aloes is the best. Di¬ 
uretics may be more frequently required, but il’ 
we consider the purpose lor which these two 
classes of medicine are given, it is difficult to 
say which is most important. Cathartics im¬ 
prove digestion and chylifieation, by cleansing 
the intestines and unloading the liver, and 
if the animal is afterwards properly led, will 
improve his strength and condition in a .re¬ 
markable degree. Diuretics carry off’ the hats 
crcmentilious matter of the blood by the kid¬ 
neys, and thereby produce a similar effect, but 
* not in so essential or permanent a manner; for 
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if the system of feeding, which rendered the 
blood impure be continued, it will soon return 
to its original state. Cathartics arc always use- 
.ful when the appetite and digeg^jon are bad, 
and this is known by a voracious or depraved 
appetite, both for food and for water; rumbling 
of the bowels, and a frequent discharge of wind 
from the anus. This is the case in a remarka¬ 
ble degree with broken-winded horses, and 
generally in such as have chronic cough, or 
are crib-biters. Cathartics should not be given 
too strong or too frequently, as they might 
thereby weaken instead of strengthen the di¬ 
gestive organs, and produce the effect they 
were intended to remove. Cathartics should 
always he made with soap, in the following 
manner, and then if given upon an empty 
stomach, they will be carried oft', and will not 
be dissolved until they get into the large bowels, 
where their effect is intended to be produced; 
that is carrying off all the excrementitious 
matter that may be lodged in them. When 
given ill this way they never produce sickness 
or pain in the stomach, but always operate 
without pain or danger. 

Cathartic Ball. 

Barbadoes aloes powdered. . from 5 dr. to 1 oz. 


Hard soap . 1 dr. 

Ginger...1 dr. 
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Put these ingredients into a gallipot, and 
let it Btand on the hob or a moderately hot 
plate, or in boiling water, and when the soap 
and aloes are melted, let the whole be well 
mixed and formed into a ball. This I consider 
the best cathartic ball that can be made, and if 
made in any quantity for keeping, which it is 
better to avoid, the addition of a little sallad 
oil will be useful. Opium is an useful addition 
to a cathartic ball for horses that are subject to 
flatulent colic, gripes, or fret. 

Other formulae for cathartics have been given 
in former editions, but they differ only from the 
above in containing some essential oil, and in 
being made by means of syrup; some of them 
contained also soda, but soap is preferable, and 
the formula I have now given is the best that 
can be employed. When wanted as an anthel¬ 
mintic, a dram of calomel may be given the 
preceding night, or added to the ball, j Sto¬ 
machic purgatives are made by adding rhubarb, 
Colombo, or cascarilla to a small dose of aloes; 
but I am inclined to believe that whenever the 
state of stomach and bowels is such as to re¬ 
quire a cordial or wnrm cathartic, that ouium 
is the best cordial that can be employed for 
purpose. 

Stomachics may be given, if required, after 
the operation of the cathartic. (See Stomachics.) 

r 5 
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Horses are more easily purged in the moulting 
season than at other times, that is in April and 
in September. At these times the bowels are 
weak, and a small dose should be given. 

CAUSTICS are substances that burn or de¬ 
stroy parts to which they arc applied. The 
most powerful is the red-hot iron, or actual 
cautery, which is often employed in veterinary 
practice, to remove spavins, &c. (See Firing.) 
Many of the other caustics are possessed of 
grent strength, and speedily destroy those ports 
to which they are applied : such are the pure 
alkalies, fmtash and soda; the sulphuric and 
nitrous acids, or a solution of silver , quicksilver, 
or copper, in nitrous acid » If a solid caustic is 
wanted, nothing is more convenient than the 
lunar caustic ( nitrate- of silver.) The milder 
caustics are more frequently useful than those 
we have mentioned ; such as blue vitriol (yitri- 
dated or sulphate of copper), red precipitate 
(nitric oxide tf mercury), burnt alum, verdi¬ 
gris, &c. 

The strong caustics are employed to destroy 
unhealthy or diseased parts, such as warts 
and other excrescences, cleansing foul ulcers 
'"and sinuses, so as to bring them to a healthy 
state, and curable by more simple applications. 
Caustics may be divided into liquid and solid, 
streYig and mild. Hr? mild caustics are called 
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also escharotics, and arc more -useful than the 
stronger caustics, which arc too violent in their 
action in many cases, and often require to be 
diluted with water, spirit, or unctuous sub¬ 
stances, according tv the nature of the case. 

Sotiu Caustics, Stiiong. 

No. 1. The red-hot iron. (See Firing.) 

No. c 2. Pure potash with lime. 

No. 3. Nitrate of silver, or lunar caustic. 

No. 4-. Nitrate of copper. 

Mild Caustics, Solid. 

No. 1. Acetate of copper, or distilled verdigris. 
No. 2. Sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol. 

No. 3. Ucd nitrated quicksilver, red precipitate, 
or nitric oxide of mercury. 

No. !•. Burnt alum. 

No. 5. Common verdigris. 

Remark .—The strong caustics are generally 
sold in a convenient form for application; hut 
the wild require to be finely powdered and 
sprinkled on the nicer: they are sometimes 
mixed with digestive ointments to increase tlioir 
power. 

Sthong Caustics, Liquid. 

No. J. The sulphuric and nitrous acids, which 
arc very powerful, and must he — 
cautiously : they may be diluted with* 
different proportions of water, so r.s 
to be applicable to many purpose*. 
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No. 2. Nitrous acid.1 oz. 

Quicksilver.oz.* 


Place them in a large gallipot, or open phial, 
and take care to avoid the noxious fumes which 
nrisc. When the quicksilver is perfectly dis¬ 
solved, and the mixture cold, it may be put 
iuto a smaller phial and corked. 

Remark . This is a strong and efficacious 
caustic ; it is a certain remedy for the foot-rot 
in sheep, and often effectual in canker of the 
horse's foot, provided these complaints arc pro¬ 
perly managed in other respects. It is some¬ 
times mixed with melted hog’s lard to form a 
strong detergent ointment, or diluted with water. 


No. 3. Nitrous acid.1 oz. 

Verdigris.. oz.—Mix. 

This caustic is very little, if at all, inferior 
to the former, and applicable to the same pur¬ 


poses. 

No. 4. Muriate of antimony, or butter of anti¬ 
mony. 

No, 5. Mnriate of quicksilver, orsubliO , 
mate / 1 dr ' 

Muriatcd acid .. ...2 dr. 


ftemark . This is a very powerful caustic, 
*ft'nd always requires dilution. 


• Red precipitate or nitric oxide of mercury may be sub¬ 
stituted for quicksilver. 
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Mild Caustics, Liquid. 

No. 1. Solution of blue vitrol. 

No. 2. Any of the stronger caustics, except 
butter of antimony, diluted with an 
equal quantity, or more, of yvater. 

No. 3. Muriatic acid. 

No. 4. Muriate of iron. 

CAYENNE PEPPER. See Capsicum. 

CENTAURY. This herb is a weak bitter, 
and of no use in veterinary practice. 

CERATE. A term given to certain oint¬ 
ments or salves, in which wax is is an ingre¬ 
dient. • 

CERUSS, or While Lead. This is some¬ 
times used in ulceration of the heels, when the 
discharge is thin and acrimonious. 

It is generally made into an ointment with 
hog’s lard and oil; but perhaps would be found 
more useful if merely sprinkled on the part in 
fine powder. (See Lead.) 

CHALK should be finely levigated or pre¬ 
pared, as.it is termed, before it is given. It is 
sold by druggists in this state; and is a good 
remedy in diarrhoea, if joined with opium and 
ginger, or other cordials. 

T,he dose is about one ounce. (See Asti 
gents.) 

CHALYBEATES. Preparations of steel 
or iron. (See Iron,) 
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CHAMOMILE. See Camomile. 

CHARCOAL. A charcoal poultice has 
been recommended as an application to the 
heels when affected with grease, with a view, 
perhaps, to destroy the* offensive tsmell with 
which that disease is accompanied. 

C HARGES. Adhesive plasters which are 
softened or liquified in a ladle by a gentle heat, 
and then applied to the legs, from the knee and 
hock joints to the foot, as a remedy for wind- 
galls anti old lamenesses, arising from strains 
or hard work. 

As soon os the plaster is applied, the part is 
covered with short tow, and the horse sent to 
grass. 

A Charge. 


No. 1. Burgundy pitch. i oz. 

Barbadocs tar.2 oz, 

Becs-wax.3 oz. 

Red lead ..' 4* oz. 


The three first nrc to be melted together, and 
then the latter is to be added. The mixture is 
to be constantly stirred until sufficiently cold to 
be applied ; and if it prove too thick when cold, 
itfmuy be softened with a littie oil or lard. 

Farriers generally mix Dragon’s lilocd (as 
it is commonly called), from an idea that it has 
a strengthening quality; others recommend 
bolenrmenic. It appears, however, that charge?. 
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act as a bandage only, compressing equally, 
and for a considerable time, tbc joints, 
tendons, &c. 

CHEWING BALLS, or Masticatories. 

• ■ 

These art composed of the wood of the bay 
and juniper tree, assa foetida, liver of antimony, 
and pcllitory of Spain. 

CINCHONA. See Bark. 

CINNABAlt. A heavy mineral of a dark 
red colour, sometimes prepared artificially. It 
is composed of quicksilver and sulphur, and 
has been employed j.is an alterative in obsti¬ 
nate coughs and thickness of wind, in doses 
of half an ounce daily. Cinnabar is the least 
active of the mercurials. 

CINNAMON. This well-known spice is a 
powerful stimulant, and an excellent cordial: 
its high price, however, prevents its being used 
much in cordial preparations; so that when 
good cassia can be procured, it may be on all 
occasions substituted for it in veterinary prac¬ 
tice. (See Cassia.) 

CLOVES. A stimulant of considerable 
strength, but seldom employed in veterinary 
medicine, on account of its high price. 'The 
essential oil of cloves is sometimes used, in eke 
dose of twenty or thirty drops, in cordial pre¬ 
parations, or in purgative medicine, to prevent 
sickness or griping. It is an exceliant cordial. 
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CLYSTER or GLYSTER. This useful re¬ 
medy is not employed as often as it ought to be, 
and is seldom employed properly or effectually. 
In flatulent colic it is essentially useful, and it 
is front . this circumstnrtce, being- too little 
known, or not attended to, that flatulent colic 
sometimes terminates in inflammation of the 
bowels and death. (See Carminatives.) In 
suppression or retention of urine, or in diffi¬ 
culty of staling, a clyster is the best remedy 
that can be employed. In short there is scarcely 
a disease, to which horses are liable, in which 
clysters may not be advantageously employed, 
either as a principal remedy, or as an auxiliary 
to others. The clyster syringes commonly em¬ 
ployed are worse than useless, liecnusc they 
sometimes prevent a clyster being given when 
it is absolutely necessary, especially in flatulent 
colic, as I have explained under the article 
Carminatives. The clyster pipe and bladder is 
the only effectual apparatus I have seen. The 
pipe should be one inch in bore, and fifteen 
inches in length. The quantity of liquid em¬ 
ployed should be five or six quarts, and consist 
onry of warm water, with a pound of salt dis- 
- solved in it. There is sometimes difficulty found, 
in introducing the pipe, generally from hard 
excrement in the straight gut; sometimes, how¬ 
ever, from the bladder being distended wijh 
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urine. In such cases patience and care are 
necessary to exhibit the clyster effectually, and 
it may almost always be accomplished without 
raking or drawing out tjie hard excrement with 
the hand.* The simple emollient clyster §hould 
be warm Voter only. The anodyne or opiate 
clyster should be composed of three or four 
ounces of tincture of opium in two quarts of 
warm water. Gibson gave half an ounce of 
solid opium dissolved in water, as a clyster to a 
horse in locked jaw, with success. Nourishing 
clysters are composed of arrow-root or wheat 
flour gruel with sugar, or broth thickened witfi 
flour. Tincture of opium is an useful addition 
to Mich clysters, especially in locked jaw. 

COLOCYNTH, COLOQUINTIDA, or 
lYilter Apple. A violent purgative in the human 
system, but said to be quite inert in the horse. 

COLLY RIUM, or Kye~ll r ater. (See Eye- 
Water.) 

COLOMBO, the root. A good stomachic 
bitter, much used in human medicine; and 
though rarely employed in veterinary practice, 
seems to be worth a trial in cases of indigestion 
and flatulency. 

The dose is three or four drams or more : it 
would perhaps be more effectual if joined with 
ginger or cassia. (See Tonics and Stomachics.) 
COLTSFOOT. Though this plant was 
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once considered as an useful remedy in coughs, 
it is now totally disregarded. 

CONTRAYEliVA. The root, is considered 
hy medical practitioners as a mild diaphoretic 
and cordial, but it is ne'Ver used in veterinary 
practice. 

COPPER. This metal is a component part 
of blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) and verdigris, 
two valuable preparations. (See Blue Vitriol 
and Verdigris.) 

COPPERAS. A term formerly employed, 
and still used in the arts, for sulphate of iron, 
which has also been named salt of steel (sal 
mar/is), when purified, and vilriolated iron. 
Sulphate of Zinc has also been named white 
copperas, but more commonly white vitriol. 

CORAL, white and red. These act only as ab¬ 
sorbents , though formerly accounted anthelmintic. 

CORDIALS. There is no medicine more 
frequently employed than cordials, and there 
are none, perhaps, more frequently required; 
their effect, it is well known, is only temporary, 
but it is not sufficiently known that, notwith¬ 
standing their apparent good effect, they often 
increase the disorder they are intended to re¬ 
move, by impairing the vital power of the 
stomach, and rendering their use more anti 
more necessary. Since cordials are often re¬ 
quired, it is proper to inquire what has rendered 
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them so necessary, we shall then find that it is 
improper feeding and immoderate work. With 
respect lo feeding, there is only one thing that 
does a horse more injury than an immoderate 
allowance*of hay, an3, that is, bad hqy. The 
greater part of the hay that is made, ife of this 
description, in the vicinity of Mendip, and is 
the cause of incalculable mischief, especially to 
horned cattle, being the cause of their most 
serious diseases. The injury is not so manifest 
in horses, nor is it so quickly produced, espe¬ 
cially when they have a liberal or proper allow¬ 
ance of oats, lu that case, provided the stomach 
is healthy, they will not eat much bad hay, 
though they will cat of good hay, even then, 
more than is consistent with health. By eating 
an improper quantity of hay, thirst is produced, 
and the water the animal drinks is necessary to 
render the quantity of hay he takes digestible. 
A continuance of ibis practice gradually in¬ 
duces a morbid or depraved appetite, and even 
a voracious onp, so that the animal, when limited 
in hay, will eat even his litter and drink the 
filthiest water. I have known a horse, in this 
state, drink from a pail of white wash, and*in¬ 
jure Jiis mouth and throat considerably by it. 
The appetite for drink is such that a horse will 
sometimes drink two or three pails full of water 
‘at a time. This state of stomach is so gradually 
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induced, that the cause has been generally over¬ 
looked; and when some of its conspicuous 
effects take place, among which are chronic 
cough, various degrees of asthma or broken 
wind, worms, &c. they are commonly attributed 
to other causes. If an improper allowance of 
good hay does so much mischief much worse 
effects will of course result from the use of bad 
hay, especially when little or no grain is al¬ 
lowed. Stomach staggers is one of the numer¬ 
ous diseases thus produced. It has been re¬ 
marked, and I believe truly, that the bad quality 
of hay depends upon its being cut too late, for 
the purpose of saving the seed, or of getting as 
large a quantity as possible without any regard 
to the quality. Such hay, even if well saved, 
contains scarcely any nutriment, and therefore 
gives fruitless employment to the digestive 
power of the stomach. If this subject be con¬ 
sidered in an economical point of view, it is 
one of great importance. A stomach in the 
morbid state, which this kind of food produces, 
becomes incapable of digesting even oats and 
beans, unless they are perfectly masticated; but 
the appetite such horses have often leads them to 
swallow some portion of their allowance un¬ 
masticated, and this, after exciting ineffectual 
efforts in the stomach to digest it, passes through 
the bowels unchanged. If the horse's stomach 
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be preserved in a healthy state, and this may 
be done by giving him a proper quantity of 
wholesome food, digestion and chylification are 
as they should be, aryd pure blood is the result. 
But, in the morbid state of this organ, digestion 
is imperfect, the chyle is crude, and the blood 
becomes impure, or loaded with the excremcn- 
titious matter, in consequence. Hence arise 
two kinds of diseases. The efforts made by the 
stomach to digest the unwholesome food it is 
supplied with, causes an exhaustion of its vital 
power, or a depression of vital energy, in which 
the whole body, and especially the muscular 
system, participates. Hence arise flatulent colic 
and stomach staggers; the latter generally an 
incurable disorder ; and the former, from being 
improperly treated, often terminating also 
fatally. The diseases arising from impure blood 
are many, and of a formidable nature; of 
this kind mesenteric consumption, mange, and 
worms, not only in the bowels, but also in 
various parts of the body, are derived from this 
source. Since then this improper, and I may 
truly add, destructive method of feeding is, still 
general, cordials and diuretics form two useful 
classes of medicine; the former giving tempo¬ 
rary energy to the stomach; and the latter 
carrying off the excrementitious matter of the 
blood by the kidneys. In the human body, the 
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perspiratory organ, the skin, is a material object 
of consideration, but it is not so in the horse 
the impure state of the blood originates, as I 
have before noticed. Having gone thus far, it 
may be expected that I also name the daily al¬ 
lowance of food necessary for a horse in mo¬ 
derate and regular work. 1 am of opinion that 
such a horse’s daily allowance should be one 
peck of good oats and eight pounds of good 
hay, that is, lmy cut before the seeds are ripe, 
containing what is called good herbage, of a 
pleasant or rather fragrant smell, colour in¬ 
clining to green, well saved, and not more than 
one year old, or if older, taken from a large well 
pressed mow. His daily allowance should be 
divided into three portions, that is, two pounds 
of hay, and a quarter of a peck of oats in the 
morning, the some quantity at noon, and the 
remainder at night. The hay should be always 
dipped in water, which -will facilitate mastica¬ 
tion and digestion in a considerable degree; the 
oats also may be mixed with a little water. 
The allowance of water should be divided into 
three parts, and should not exceed three gallons. 
The water should be given after the food, for 
if a horse wants appetite for food, it is certain 
that he does not want any, and that his stomach 
is disordered, therefore his appetite must be re¬ 
stored either by abstinence, by a cordial, or by 
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any other medicine that may appear suitable to 
the occasion : bleeding in young horses may be 
necessary, but most commonly it is the digestive 
organ itself that requires attention. The com¬ 
mon practice of giving cordials in thd form of 
balls, however convenient it may appear, is 
wrong and should be entirely given up. A 
drench is the only form in which it can produce 
the proper effect. Good sound strong ale or 
beer is the best cordial that can be given: no 
addition is necessury. When this cordial, how¬ 
ever, is often repeated the stomach becomes ac¬ 
customed to the stimulus, and a gradually in¬ 
creased dose is required to produce the desired 
oflcci. At length it becomes almost inert; and 
if the horse continues in work, which is seldom 
the case, brandy must be resorted to, and after 
that opium. The quantity of ale for a horse 
unaccustomed to it, should not exceed half a 
pint; it should not be given mixed with oats, 
but when the oats are necessary they should he 
given a few minutes after. On emergencies good 
gruel mixed with ale may be given. When 
more permanent effects are expected than 
cordials arc capable of producing, stomachics 
or tonics, with a carefully regulated diet, are 
usually recommended with rest, or only volun¬ 
tary or walking exercise. But in summer a 
run at grass should be preferred, for that, in- 
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deed, is the only effectual remedy. I hope the 
reader will not think I have been dwelling too 
long on this subject. The advice 1 have given 
appears to me important, and will therefore 
be repeated whenever an opportunity offers; 
hoping that the proprietors of horfies will at 
length be induced to feed horses properly, and, 
what is not less important, work them with 
moderation. In doing this they will promote 
their own interest, and render cordials and all 
other medicines unnecessary. 

CORIANDER SEED. A weak aromatic 
stimulant, seldom used in veterinary medicine. 

COWHAGE, or Cowilch. A pod produced 
by a plant growing in the West-India Islands, 
and other warm climates, where it proves very 
troublesome to cattle and other domestic ani¬ 
mals, on account of the spiculae which grow 
upon the surface of the pods : these, when ap¬ 
plied to the skin, excite a painful kind of itching. 
The down is said to be a good remedy for worms 
in the human body. I have given it to a horse 
in a dose of half au ounce, as a worm medicine; 
Injt it did not produce the slightest effect. 

CREAM OF TARTAR. (See Acid, Tar- 

tareous.) 

CRETA. (Sec Chalk.) 

CROCUS. (See Saffron.) 

CURERS. A species of pepper, 
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CUCUMBER, wild, or Elnlcrium. The 
fecula or mucilaginous part of the fruit is a 
violent purgative and emetic in the human sub¬ 
ject, but has not been trifcd in tlic horse.* 

CUMMIN, the seed. A weak stimulant; 
but its essential oil is an useful cordial and car¬ 
minative, in doses from half a dram to one 
dram. 

CUSPAItlA BARK. Angustura Bark ; a 
good tonic and stomachic: the dose two drams 
or more, with ginger or aromatic powder. 

DAFFY’S ELIXIR. A popular quack 
medicine, often given to horses as a remedy for 
flatulent colic, gripes, or fret, which it some¬ 
times cures, being composed of proof spirit in 
which senna, jalap, caraway seeds and ginger, 
have been infused. But it is by no means au 
eligible medicine, and should never be employ¬ 
ed for the purpose. (See vol. i. article Colic.) 
When the remedies prescribed for that disorder 
cannot be obtained, a pint of warm beer with 
grated ginger, and a glass of gin or other spirit, 
will be found a cheaper and a more effectual 
remedy than Daffy’s Elixir; or, what is still 
more effectual, a pint of warm brandy and 
water, from four to six ounces of brandy to 

* T have lately tried thin medicine in dosrs fr< in half u 
ditam to one dram mid a half. It produced nu visible elUvt. 

6 
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twelve ounces of water. Rum or gin may answer 
the same purpose diluted with water. (Sec Car¬ 
minatives.) 

DANDELION. The root is by medical 
author^ considered as a deobstruent, but is not 
employed in veterinary practice. 

DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. (See Bella¬ 
donna.) 

DECOCTIONS are made by boiling any 
vegetables in water until their virtues are ex- 
tractcd. For making decoctions the substances 
employed must be powdered, sliced, or cut up 
in small parts. The vessel in which they are 
mode should be covered, and when the sub¬ 
stance contains any aromatic or volatile prin¬ 
ciple, the boiling should be continued only a 
short time. Decoctions should be strained 
while hot, as some of them, Peruvian bark, for 
example, deposits some active and useful matter 
in cooling. Decoctions soon ferment, and are 
spoiled by keeping ; they should be used there¬ 
fore soon after they are made. 

DECOCTION OF ALTHEA, or Marsh - 
mallows , is useful in fevers as a vehicle for 
nitre or other medicine; also as an emollient 
clyster and fomentation. 

Decoction of Camomile. Compound. 

Camomile flowers, dried 2 Oz. 
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Caraway seeds, bruised.1 02 . 

Ginger, bruised.. 1 } T 02 . 

Water . 1 qt. 

Boil for ten or fifteen minutes; a good sto-- 
machic drench. 

Decoction op Oak Bark. 

Oak bark, bruised.2 02 . 

Water .... 1 qt. 


Boil gently for ten minutes; a good vehicle 
for tonic medicine. 

Decoction tor Fomentation 
Is made by boiling bay leaves, camomile 
flowers, wormwood, and southernwood in a 
sufficient quantity of water. 

Decoction of Popfyheads 
Is made by boiling the dried capsules, or 
heads of the white poppy, without the seeds, 
and broken up in small parts, in a sufficient 
quantity of water; i, e. about two or three 
ounces to a quart of water. This decoction is 
used as an anodyne fomentation. 

Decoction of Barley. 

Barley water is made by boiling pearl barley 
in water. This may bo used in fevers, either 
alone, or as a vehicle for nitre or other medi¬ 
cine. Various other decoctions are occasionally 
employed, and sometimes preferred on account 
of their cheapness, to more efficacious, but 
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more expensive medicines: but it must be re¬ 
collected that some vegetables, such as pepper¬ 
mint, pennyroyal, &.c. have their useful pro¬ 
perties dissipated by much boiling, and should 
therefore be only simmered for a few minutes, or 
only infused, as it is termed. (Sec Infusions.) It 
is a common practice with cattle doctors to boil 
their drenches in ale, by which the spirit of the 
ale, and sometimes the essential parts of the 
'other ingredients, are in some degree evapo¬ 
rated. (See Drenches.) 

DEER’S SUET, or Grease. This is some¬ 
times prescribed by old authors, but does not 
difler from mutton suet. 

DEMULCENTS. Medicines which have 
the power of diminishing the effect of acrimo¬ 
nious or stimulating substances upon the sensi¬ 
ble parts of the body. There are two sorts of 
demulcents: the one, possessing an oily or 
mucilaginous quality, sheathes the sensible pnrt, 
and thereby defends it from the action of the 
stimulus; the other, being a watery fluid, dilutes 
the stimulus, and diminishes in a certain de¬ 
gree its power. Among the former may be 
reckoned, gum arabic, gum tragacanth, and 
marshmallow, with various oils : the latter con¬ 
sists principally of water.* 

* PEMULCENT8. Medicines (list protect the stol 
ranch, bowels, or other parts, from the acrimony of the 
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DEOBSTRUENTS. Medicines that re¬ 
move obstructions. This class of medicines has 
been omitted by Mr. Murray and other modern 
writers on the Materia Medica. 

DEPILATORY. An application‘that re¬ 
moves the'hair. 

DEPURATION. The purification of vege¬ 
table juices, &c. the same meaning as clarifi¬ 
cation and despumation. The process generally 
consists in boiling and taking off* the scum that 
rises on the surface; to promote this, the white 
of egg is sometimes employed. Some juices 
are depurated merely by being at rest, such as 
the juice of hemlock, when the foul parts gra¬ 
dually subside; others are purified by filtration 
or straining. 

DESICCAT^VES. Medicines, or rather 
applications, that dry up ulcers or running sores. 
The term is nearly obsolete. 

DETERGENTS. A term employed in sur¬ 
gery for those applications which have the power 
of cleansing foul ulcers, and inducing a dispo- 

fluida to which they’are exposed; such medicines nre of an 
oily or mucilaginous nature, such as Jint or flax-seed, quince, 
seed, marsh mallows root, gum, &c. These are supposed to 
act not only by a direct application to the stomach and 
bowels, but also by being absorbed into the circulation, and 
through that medium on the lungs, kidneys, and bladder. 
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sition to lieal. They consist of caustics or 
cscliarotics diluted or mixed with water, unc¬ 
tuous substances, essential oils, or absorbent 
powders. 

DIACHYLON. Litharge or lead plaster, 
is made by boiling together olive oil nine parts, 
litharge five parts, water two parts, over a slow 
fire and constantly stirring, until the oil and the 
litharge unite, and acquire the consistence of 
plaster. The water is intended to prevent burn¬ 
ing or discolouration of the plaster, and must 
be replaced as it evaporates. Diachylon is an 
ingredient in sticking plaster, and charges, 
and is useful when spread on leather for defend¬ 
ing a tender part from pressure. 

DIACODION, OR DIACODIUM. A sy¬ 
rup made from a decoction of the heads of white 
poppies, or more readily by dissolving the ex¬ 
tract of white poppies in water, and the forming 
it into a syrup by the addition of a sufficient 
quantity of sugar. 

DIALTHJEA. Marshmallows Ointment. An 
ointment made from marshmallows root, fenu¬ 
greek seeds, palm oil, linseed oil, and resin. 
Sometimes lard and turpentine are added. 

DIAGRIDIUM. A powder composed of 
scammony and jalap. 

DIASCORDIUM, an astringent electuary. 
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composed of bole armenic four ounces; scor- 
dium, or water germander, two ounces; cin¬ 
namon one ounce and a half; strained storax, 
tormcntil, bistort, gentian roots, dittany o£ 
crete leaves, galbanum, gum arabic, and red 
rose leavdfc, of each one ounce; long pepper 
and ginger, of eneh half an ounce: strained 
opium three drams. These arc to be dried, 
powdered, and sifted, and mixed with syrup of 
white poppies, three pounds, into an electuary. 
This electuary is sometimes given in the diarrhoea 
of cattle. The dose one or two ounces. 

DIAPENTE. A compound powder much 
used by farriers, as a tonic, or stomachic. It 
is composed of gentian root, bay berries, bay 
leaves, birthwort, myrrh, and shavings of ivory, 
of each equal parts : the lost article, as well as 
the myrrh, are now generally omitted. This 
powder is very inferior to those formuloe or re¬ 
ceipts which may be found in our Pharmaco¬ 
poeia. (Art. Tonics and Stomachics.) Diapentc 
is sometimes coloured with bole armenic. 

DIAPHORETICS. Medicines that increase 
the natural discharge by the skin; which, when 
they act in so considerable a degree as to occa¬ 
sion sweating, nrc termed sudorific.?. 

It is extremely difficult to produce any visible 
effect upon the horsed skin by means of medi- 
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cine alone; but when it is assisted by proper 
exercise and warm clothing, we can generally 
give a fine glossy appearance to the coat, though 
il is very difficult to produce sensible perspira¬ 
tion, unless it be by violent exercise and immo¬ 
derately warm clothing. The most effectual 
diaphoretics in the horse, are medicines of the 
hot stimulating kind, combined with antimonial 
preparations and opium: these, however, can¬ 
not be employed with propriety in fevers, which 
arc generally an effect of internal inflamma¬ 
tion ; they are useful only when horses are 
hide-bound, have a rough dry coat, and appear 
in a state of debility. The effects of this class 
of medicines arc so very uncertain in the horse, 
and so rarely succeed unless assisted by exer¬ 
cise, that It seems probable that exercise, a 
proper diet, and good grooming, form the only 
effectual Diaphoretic. (See vol. i., article Fe¬ 
vers; see also Alteratives.) 

Emetic tartar, and other preparations of an¬ 
timony, Minder us’s spirit, and camphor, are 
the diaphoretics which are employed in febrile 
complaints. (See Febrifuges.) 

DIET. Nothing tends more to the preser¬ 
vation of the horse’s health, than proper ma¬ 
nagement with respect to his diet; in the re¬ 
gulation of which, it is necessary to consider 
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the exertion or labour that is required from 
him. 

It is tt mistaken notion, that horses possess 
the highest degree of strength, of which they 
are capable, while running at grass, in a state' 
of nature; for there can be no doubt that the 
natural strength might be considerably aug¬ 
mented by high feeding and proportionate exer¬ 
cise, provided it is douc gradually. 

When a horse, however, is kept upon a full 
diet, and not allowed sufficient exercise, many 
dangerous diseases are engendered : to this 
cause may be attributed the frequency of his 
inflammatory complaints, and his most dange¬ 
rous fevers may often be traced to this source; 
hence also originate swellings of the legs, 
grease, cough, inflamed eyes, and many other 
evils. 

If a horse’s work is moderate, his diet should 
be so likewise; but when his work is irregular, 
that is, when he is employed only once or twice 
a week, and then in hunting, or some violent 
and long-continued exercise, his diet must be 
such as to render him at all times adequate to 
his work; above all things, regular cxcrciso in 
the intermediate days is indispensably requisite. 

Horses that work hard, and constantly, should 
always be allowed a moderate quantity of beans 

a 5 
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with i'li:-ir oats; but on no occasion is barley a 
proper article of diet. - * 

This subject will be found more fully treated 
of in the first volume. 

DIGESTIVES. Medicines which promote 
suppuration in ulcers, mid cause them to dis¬ 
charge a white healthy matter. This term is 
commonly applied to ointments and other pre¬ 
parations which improve the state or condition 
of ulcers or sores, and cause them to discharge 
good matter. Medicines that promote the di¬ 
gestion of food arc named icaics, stomachics, 
ami cordials. 

Digestive Ointment. 


No. 1. Hogs lard and strained i 
turpentine, of each -> 


oz. 


Verdigris 


l oz. Mix. 


No. 2. Hogs lard and Venice 
turpentine, of each 
Sulphate of copper (blue 
vitriol) finely . pow¬ 
dered 


> 

} 


!• oz. 


1 oz. Mix. 


« It is probable that barley may, by proper management, 
be given In horses without inconvenience. The stomach 
ghmlid be gradually brought to it ; and to render it mure 
easy of digestion, it should be coarsely ground, or merely 
broken, and mixed with nn equal quantity of bran. ^See 
Cordials and Carminatives.) 
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No. 3. Ointment of yellow rosin 4- oz. 

Oil of turpentine. 1 oz. 

Nitric oxide of mercury % 

(red precipitate,) (. 1 oz. Mix. 
finely powdered J 

No. 4-. Ointment of nitrated ^ , • 
quicksilver J 

Oil of turpentine.1 oz. Mix. 

(Sec Caustics and Kscliorotics.) 

DIGITALIS. (See Fox-Glove.) 

DILL, the seed, aromatic and carminative 
in a moderate degree, not unlike caraways, but 
weaker. 

DILUENTS. Weak liquids employed as a 
common drink, such as barley-water, bran- 
water, &c. supposed to cool and dilute the 
blood in fevers, and inflammatory complaints. 

DITTANY OF CRETE. The essential 
oil of this plant resembles that of origanum, 
and may be employed for the same purposes. 
(See Origanum.) 

DIURETICS. Medicines that increase the 
secretion of urine; an effect more readily pro¬ 
duced in the horse than in the human body. 
There is a great variety of medicines that .act 
as diuretics: the principal are, the various 
kinds of turpentine, balsam, soap, the fixed 
alkalies, nitre, &e. 
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Diuretics are much used in veterinary prac¬ 
tice, particularly in diffused swellings of the 
legs or other parts, and grease : when given in 
moderate doses, they may be continued for se¬ 
veral days; and a horse may work without 
danger during their operation. The diuretic 
alterative in our Pharmacopoeia is an" excellent 
medicine lor horses that are subject to swelling 
of the legs, and in slight cases of grease: but 
in more violent complaints we must employ 
more active remedies, these being adapted only 
to mild cases which do not prevent a horse from 
working. However paradoxical it may appear, 
there is truth in the assertion that diuretics are 
among the most useful, and likewise the most 
mischievous medicines, that are employed for 
horses. They are extremely useful in carrying 
off’ the impurities and superfluous scrum from 
the blood, thereby producing the best effects in 
many diseases; but, unfortunately, while diu¬ 
retics arc given weekly, and almost daily for 
this purpose, no attention is paid to the source 
from which those impurities are derived. That 
is, a morbid digestion and chylification, origi¬ 
nating from, kept up, and gradually augmented, 
by unwholesome food, or an improper quan¬ 
tity even of good hay. (See Cordials.) 

Horses that have good appetites will take a 
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diuretic in the form of powder with their food, 
and this form should then be preferred. 

Diuretic Powder. 

Powdered rosin and nitre, of each 4 dr. 
Mix for one dose, ;md let it be repeated 
daily, or twice a day, if necessary, until a suffi¬ 
cient effect is produced. 

Diuretic Ball. 

Hard soap and common turpen¬ 
tine, of each 
Powdered caraway seeds enough to form the 
bail. Mix for one dose. 

Cordial Diuretic Ball. 

Hard soap and common turpen¬ 
tine, of each 

Ginger ... 1 dr. 

Op iuiu ... -’-dr. 

Powdered caraways enough to form the ball. 
Diuretics should not be kept to become hard, 
as they often are, but be given in rather 
a soft state, and recently made. Diuretics 
should never be so given as to operate while a 
horse is in work, as he may thereby be pre¬ 
vented from staling when he has occasion; from 
neglecting this precaution, and from their .fre¬ 
quent and immoderate use, arise those mis¬ 
chievous effects before alluded to. The kidneys 
are often materially injured by them as well as 
the bladder. 
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DRAGON’S BLOOD. A resinous sub¬ 
stance of u dark rod colour, which, when pare, 
is entirely soluble in spirits of wine. Dragon’s 
Blood was formerly employed as an astringent 
and styptic, in fluxes and internal bleedings; 
but modern practitioners scarcely ever use it. 
It is still employed by farriers, in the complaint 
of horned cattle, which they term red water, or 
bloody urine, but without effect; nor is there 
any disease of the horse in which it is likely to 
be useful. 

DRASTIC. A term applied to purgative 
medicines that are violent in their action. 

DRAUGHTS, or Drafts . (See Drench.) 

DRENCH. A medicine in a liquid form. 
This is an inconvenient method of giving medi¬ 
cine to horses, some part of the dose being ge¬ 
nerally wasted. It is preferable, however, on 
many occasions, to every other form, on ac¬ 
count of the medicine acting in much less time 
than in a solid form: in flatulent colic, or 
gripes, for example, where the symptoms arc 
extremely urgent and alarming, a proper drench 
will soon relieve the animal, while a ball, un¬ 
less soft and very soluble, would not produce 
any effect. Farriers commonly compose their 
drenches with ale, whatever the qualities of the 
other medicine may be, which is often improper, 
since the properties of the liquid should always 
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correspond with the virtues of the other ingre¬ 
dients. Cordial drenches, therefore, may with 
propriety be made with ale, but those of a 
contrary tendency should be mixed with gruel, 
or water. 

The best instrument for giving drenches is 
the horn of an ox; the opening being cut ob¬ 
liquely in the form of a spout. Bottles are 
sometimes used on an emergency to give 
drenches; but they are attended with danger, 
and should be handled cautiously. In giving 
a drench, the horse’s longue should be held 
with the left hand; and when the head is suffi¬ 
ciently elevated, the medicine is to be carefully 
poured into the throat, immediately letting go 
the Longue, while the head is kept up until the 
drench be swallowed. Drenches are very sel¬ 
dom given with dexterity, and great part of the 
medicine is sometimes wasted, livery groom 
should learn to give them with facility, and al¬ 
ways keep a proper instrument in the stable. In 
giving a drench, the head should not be kept 
so high as it generally is, nor should the throat 
be pressed or rubbed, as it often is, with a view 
to make the horse swallow, as it is apt to’ex¬ 
cite coughing. In severe colds or strangles, 
there is often some degree of soreness or in¬ 
flammation of the throat by which swallowing 
is rendered difficult and painful. In such cases 
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no attempt should be made to give either a 
drench or a ball, as the complaint would be in¬ 
creased by it; and if at any lime a horse hap¬ 
pens to cough or appear distressed while taking 
a drench, his head should be immediately let 
down. Hot stimulating medicines, or such as 
arc very nauseous, are better given in the form of 
balls than drenches. Drenches should always be 
given with as much gentleness ns possible; the 
horn may generally be introduced with ease, 
merely by pressing dowu the tongue with tlic 
fingers of the left hand, instead of dragging it 
out, as is commonly done. A small quantity 
only of the liquid should be given at once; about 
six or eight ounces, or even less, when tincture 
of opium or any powerful medicine- is given; 
and it is of importance to be accurate in the 
dose, and not give either more or less than a 
certain quantity. 

In loeked-jaw it is very difficult to give a 
drench, unless a small horn is kept for the pur¬ 
pose, and even then a good deal of dexterity 
and perseverance are often required to effect it. 
I n some cases the jaws are so completely closed, 
and the muscles of deglutition so affected, that 
a drench cannot be given; and then the only 
method of conveying the medicine into the body 
is in the form of clyster.’ (See Clyster.) 

DRESSING. An operation of some im- 
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portance in the management of horses, and 
consists iu currying, brushing, and wisping 
them, when kept in the stable. This is done 
not merely with a view of removing the dust 
that may be collected oh the coat, but to keep 
up a healthy degree of action in the perspira¬ 
tory vessels or pores of the skin. When this 
is neglected or improperly done, the perspira¬ 
ble matter hardens or thickens, and remains 
about the roots of the hair, and has the appear¬ 
ance of a whitish dust or small scales, which 
often causes an itching, and makes the skin feel 
dry, and the coat appear coarse or wiry, instead 
of being soft and shining, as it is in a horse that 
is properly dressed or groomed. Horses that 
are not properly exercised have the more occa¬ 
sion for good dressing; and the operation is 
more easily and more # effectually performed 
when a horse has been previously exercised 
until he perspires moderately. 

EARTH. Horses at camp or grass are some¬ 
times disposed to cat considerable quantities of 
earth: this should always be prevented, if pos¬ 
sible, os it sometimes accumulates, and forms 
large balls in the intestines, which generally 
destroy the animal. Horses employed in mills 
for grinding have been often destroyed in this 
way. (See Absorbents.) 
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EGGS. These have been recommended for 
the improvement of a horse’s wind; but they 
certainly do not possess any quality of that kind. 
They are also used for the purpose of mixing 
oils, and balsams, with water. 

EGYTTIACUM. Linimentum idSruginis. 
Liniment of verdigris. A preparation made by 
boiling together five ounces powdered verdi¬ 
gris, one pound of honey, and seven ounces of 
vinegar, until they are incorporated. This is 
a good remedy for thrushes or diseased frogs. 

ELATERIUM. This preparation of the 
wild cucumber acts on the human body as a 
most violent cathartic, and is seldom given in 
larger doses than one grain. I gave a healthy 
horse, that I purchased for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing experiments, half a dram, or thirty grains, 
at one dose, which did «ot produce the slightest 
effect: it did not even diminish the appetite, or 
move the bowels or kidneys. After an interval 
of twenty-four hours, I gave the same horse 
one dram and a half, or ninety grains, which 
proved equally inert. 

ELDER. The leaves and blossoms are em¬ 
ployed : the former in the preparation of an 
ointment and oil of a green colour, and of little 
or no use; the latter is used in making a white 
ointment, formerly recommended in inflamma- 
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tory affections of the skin, &c., but not more 
efficacious than simple fat, or lard. There is 
also a distilled water made from it, which is 
often employed in the composition of eye-wa¬ 
ters, but docs not appear to possess any medical 
qualities that do not exist in simple or distilled 
water. 

ELECAMPANE. The root of this plant is 
a weak aromatic stimulant, and formcily re¬ 
commended in coughs, to promote expectora¬ 
tion : farriers use it for the same purpose ; but, 
as we have many medicines of this kind of 
greater efficacy, it hardly deserves notice. 

ELECTUARY OF SENNA, or Lenitive 
Electuary . This is an useful laxative in the 
human body; but, though recommended for 
the same purpose in the horse by writers on 
farriery, is certainly too weak to produce any 
effect, though given in the dose of a pound. 
(See Senna.) 

ELEMI GUM. A resinous substance, some¬ 
times employed in the composition of digestive 
ointments. 

ELIXIR, PAREGORIC. A preparation 
of camphor and opium, but in too dilute a state 
to be adapted to veterinary practice. 

EMBROCATIONS. External applications 
in a liquid form that are rubbed on a diseased 
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part, as in strains and indolent swellings, and 
as an auxiliary in internal inflammation. They 
are of a stimulating nature, and are greatly 
assisted by friction. Of this kind are opo¬ 
deldoc, soap liniment, Sit. 

Mustard Embrocation/ 

For inflammation of the lungs. 


Flour of mustard...4 oz. 

Liquid Ammonia...1.^ oz. 

Oil of turpentine.1 oz. 


Water, a sufficient quantity to bring it to the 
consistence of cream. 

.Embrocations for hard indolent tumours. 


No. 1. Olive oil.4 oz. 

Camphor.4 dr.—Mix. 

No. 2. Mercurial ointment.2 oz. 


Olive oil and camphor, of each.. 2 dr. 

Embrocations of a more stimulating kind are 
sometimes employed in swellings of the joints, 
old strains or other local affections, such as soap 
liniment with liquid ammonia, olive Oil, oil of 
turpentine, and liquid ammonia, but blisters in 
such cases are generally more effectual. 

Embrocations are often improperly employed, 
as in recent strains, or inflamed tumours, and 
other cases where cooling applications are re¬ 
quired. Both strains and bruises arc, at first, 
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attended with a degree of inflammation, pro¬ 
portionate to the violence of the injury, and the 
susceptibility of the injured part; therefore they 
require, at first, such treatment as is calculated* 
to subdue inflammation, that is, bleeding and 
purging with a suitable diet, and in strains, 
rest. The local or topical remedies in the in¬ 
flammatory stage are fomentations, poultices, 
or cooling lotions. When the skin is much in¬ 
flamed, as in recent bruises, the cooling lotion 
is an eligible application ; but when the injured 
part is deeply seated, or rather unconnected 
with the skin, which is often the case in strains, 
fomentations of hot vinegar, or the above em¬ 
brocations, after a short time, may be employed 
with advantage. In strains of the back sinews, 
a bandage kept constantly wet with diluted 
vinegar has often done much good: but in 
these cases also bleeding and purging, imme¬ 
diately after their occurrence, are an essential 
part of the treatment. (Sec Vol. i.) 

EMETICS. Medicines that excite vomiting. 
It is very generally believed that horses are in¬ 
capable of vomiting: I have met with one in¬ 
stance, however, where it occurred spontane¬ 
ously, and was soon after succeeded by purging. 

Medicines that are considered as the most 
violent emetics in the human system, are gene- 
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rally inert in the horse. A remarkable ex¬ 
ample of this may be noticed in white vitriol 
[sulphate of zinc), of which a horse has taken 
twelve ounces at a dose, without much effect. 
This experiment has not, I believe, been re¬ 
peated, and it is desirable that it never should 
be repeated, or any experiments of a similar 
kind, as no advantage can possibly result from 
them, while much pain may be endured by the 
unfortunate animal, who is subjected to them un¬ 
perceived by the practitioner or his assistants. 
It was asserted, at one time, that vomiting may 
be produced by inserting hellebore under the 
skin ; this experiment was said to have been 
made at the Veterinary College of Copenhagen, 
but it does not appear to have succeeded with 
other practitioners. (See Hellebore.) 

In a work on hydrophobia, by Dr. 11. Pearson, 
of Cold-field, near Birmingham, in which he 
suggests the propriety of injecting medicinal 
substances into a vein, when exhibition by the 
mouth or clyslerwisc is impracticable, it is as¬ 
serted that “ this is frequently practised upon 
diseased horses at the Veterinary College of 
Copenhagen.” This, probably, is the new me¬ 
thod of treating locked jaw, hinted at by Mr. 
Sewel (see Preface to vol. i. 12th Edition), 
and is worth a trial, when medicine cannot be 
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given by the mouth, and opiate clysters have 
proved ineffectual; and if, as they state, helle¬ 
bore, when applied under the skin, is absorbed, 
and causes sickness, why may not a solution of 
opium be also absorbed when applied in u similar 
manner ? * It is surely worth a trial in locked 
jaw. Ipecacuana and emetic tartar have no 
emetic power in the horse, and though hellebore 
appears to excite a painful sensation in the 
stomach, it has not, even in the dose of one 
ounce, caused vomiting. (See vol. i. Structure 
and Functions of the internal Organs.) 

Emetic Tartar, or Tartarized Antimony. 
A preparation of antimony (see Antimony) and 
cream of tartar (see Acid, Tartareous). This 
is a violent emetic in the human subject, even 
in the quantity of one or two grains: but in 
more minute doses it is used as a febrifuge.) 

In the horse it is a very safe medicine, and 
useful in fevers: it is generally given in doses 
of two drams, which may be repeated every day, 
or even twice a day, should the case require it: 
when the bowels are affected by it, a small 
quantity of opium may be added: many practi¬ 
tioners join with it camphor and opium, or 
camphor and nitre, both of which are often 
highly useful. Emetic tartar seems to be the best 
of the antimonial preparations, though others 
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are occasionally preferred: but there is some 
difficulty in deciding this point; for all the pre¬ 
parations of antimony have so little activity in 
the system of the horse, that their effects are 
not often perceptible: we know them to be use¬ 
ful, however, from their frequently subduing or 
mitigating the disease for which they are em¬ 
ployed. When antiinonials are given to re¬ 
move surfeit, or relax the skin, they may be 
materially assisted by exercise and moderately 
warm clothing. 

Fevers in the horse are always occasioned by 
internal inflammation, and the vital organs are 
always more or less affected. Whichever of 
them it may be, the essential remedy is the 
' same, and that is, bleeding until the animal 
faints. No apprehension of danger need be 
felt in bleeding to this extent: if the animal 
faints, it is rather favourable than otherwise, 
because wc are then assui’ed that sufficient 
blood lias been taken for that time. But when 
the faintness goes off which it will soon do, if 
the symptoms are not considerably mitigated 
he must be bled again, and even a third and 
fourth time, should it be found necessary. With¬ 
out this copious bleeding in fever, medicine will 
avail nothing. Next to bleeding, placing the 
animal in a cool situation, or even in the open 
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air, is of the greatest importance; and, I may 
truly add, that the improvement introduced 
by Mr. Coleman, in this respect, that is, in 
bleeding copiously, anti keeping the horse in 
the open air, has entitled him to the grateful 
remembranCe of posterity. 

EMOLLIENTS. Medicines or applications 
that sooth and allay irritation, by relaxing or 
softening the parts to which they are applied. 
They consist chiefly of oily and mucilaginous 
fluids, which are used externally as fomentations 
or poultices (see Fomentation and Poultice), at a 
temperature that is most agreeable with the 
feeling of the patient, and best adapted to the 
purpose for which they are employed, that is, 
to assuage pain, subdue inflammation, and in 
tumours tending to suppuration, to hasten or 
promote that process. When employed to sub¬ 
due inflammation they are materially assisted 
by bleeding and purging, or by moderate doses 
of nitre and antimonial powder, or tartarized 
antimony {emetic tartar ). Emollient fomenta¬ 
tions are generally made with marshmallows 
and other mucilaginous plants or herbs, and 
poultices are composed of bran with oatmeal, 
linseed powder, lard or oil, and some of the 
bulbous roots, such as the white lilly or turnips, 
with linseed-meal or bread and milk. Internal 

H 
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emollients consist also of oily and mucilaginous 
fluids, or decoctions of marshmallow root, 
liquorice root, linseed, solution of gum, emul¬ 
sions, &c. The effect of these also is consider¬ 
ably promoted by bleeding and opening medi¬ 
cines, as well as by nitre and antimonials, with 
a suitable diet; in this view they are the same 
as demulcents. (See Demulcents.) 

EMULSION. A term given to prepara¬ 
tions in which oil is blended with water, by 
means either of mucilage, the yolk of an egg, 
or a small quantity of alkali. (See Alkali.) 

Emulsions have a milky appearance, and are a 
convenient vehicle for pectoral medicines, being 
supposed to possess that quality in some degree. 

These mixtures of oil and water, by the inter¬ 
vention of an alkali or mucilage, are sometimes 
given alone in coughs. 

Simple Emulsion. 

Sallad oil .2 oz. 

Clarified honey.3 oz. 

Soft water.1 pint. 

Sub-carbonate of potash .... 2 dr.—Mix. 

Pectoral Emulsion. 

Camphor. 1 to 2 dr. 

To be rubbed into a powder by means o£ft 
few drops of spirit of wine, 
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Oil of anise-seed.12 or 15 drops. 

To this add gradually from 12 oz. to a pint 
of the simple emulsion. To this may be added 
occasionally nitrate of potash and tineturc of • 
opium, as in irritability of the bladder. An 
elegant and pleasant emulsion is made by rub¬ 
bing blanched almonds (that is, almonds that 
have had the skin taken off' by steeping them 
in hot water) in a mortar with sugar and muci¬ 
lage of gum arabic. When these have been 
well rubbed, water is to be gradually added. 

ENEMA. (See Glysters.) 

EPISPASTICS. (Sec Blisters.) 

EPSOM SALT, Sulphate of Magnesia, or 
Vitriolatcd Magnesia. A neutral salt, formed 
by the combination of magnesia and sulphuric 
acid. It is commonly obtained from sea water 
by a chemical process, or the water of certain 
springs, in which it is formed by nature. The 
virtues of this salt are similar to those of 
Glauber's Salt , or sulphate of soda; it is some¬ 
times given as a laxative, the dose about twelve 
ounces or one pound. 

ERRHINES. Powders that causa sneezing 
by being blown up the nostrils. They are com¬ 
posed generally of hellebore, snuff, asarabacca, 
turpeth mineral, &c. 

ERYNGO, the root. A weak aromatic sti¬ 
mulant, of no use in veterinary medicine. 

H 2 
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ESCHAROTICS. Mild caustics, generally 
in the form of powder. Such are nitric oxide of 
mercury (red precipitate ), exsiccated sulphate of 
alumine (burnt alum ), acetate of copper (cry$- 
tallized. verdigris ), sulphate of copper (blue 
vitriol). These are applied, either separately, or 
two or more of them are mixed together, and 
finely powdered; sometimes they are mixed with 
bole armenic or chalk, by which they are ren¬ 
dered miider, or with lard or digestive ointment. 

Escharotic Powders. 

No. 1. Exsiccated or burnt alum .. 2 dr. 

Nitric oxide of mercury .. oz.—Mix. 


No. 2. Sulphate of copper.1 oz. 

Bole Armenic.. 1 oz.—Mix. 

No. 3. Acetate of copper.1 oz. 

Burnt alum.2 dr.—Mix. 


See Caustics, Astringents, Digestives, and 
Detergents. 

Escharotic Liniment. 


Honey ..4 oz. 

Muriatic acid.1 oz. 

Verdigris.1 oz. 


Mix over a slow fire. 

This liniment may be made stronger by sub¬ 
stituting nitrous acid for muriatic, or by retail¬ 
ing the muriatic, and substituting for the verdi¬ 
gris one dram of sublimate. A weaker lini- 
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ment is made, and a very useful one, by using 
two ounces of vinegar instead of the muriatic 
acid. (See Egyptiacum.) Escharotics are ap¬ 
plied to foul ulcers, and are employed to de-. 
stroy fungous or proud‘flesh. 

ESSENCE. This term is applied to essen¬ 
tial oils, and very properly, since they generally 
contain all the medical virtues of the substance 
from which they are extracted. 

Essence of Peppermint. The preparation 
sold in the shop by this name is made by dis¬ 
solving a small proportion of oil of peppermint 
in rectified spirit, or alcohol, that has been pre¬ 
viously tinged with some green colour. 

Essence of Mustard appears to be com¬ 
posed of camphor, oil of rosemary, and oil of 
turpentine, which form a good stimulating em¬ 
brocation. (See Embrocation.) 

ESSENTIAL OILS. The smell, taste, and 
other qualities of vegetables, frequently reside 
in a volatile oil, particularly in those vegetables, 
or certain parts of vegetables, that have a strong 
odour and taste; as mint, pennyroyal, pepper¬ 
mint, lavender, caraway-seeds, anise-seeds, ju¬ 
niper-berries, lemon-peel, santal-wood, &c. 
This oil, being volatile, may be extracted, and 
procured in a separate state, by distillation; and 
as it often contains the useful qualities of the 
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substance it was obtained from, is termed an 
essential oil. (See Essence.). 

ETHER. This is the most volatile liquid 
we are acquainted with, and evaporates readily 
in the common temperature of the atmosphere; 
it must be given, therefore, with great expedi¬ 
tion, or a considerable part of the dose will be 
lost by evaporation. It is a powerful antispas- 
modic, and may be given with advantage in ob¬ 
stinate cases of flatulent colic, and other spas¬ 
modic complaints. On sonic occasions it is 
joined with tincture of opium, or camphor, with 
good effect. 

The dose Is about one ounce, which should 
be mixed with a pint of water. 

The high price of ether prevents its being 
much used in veterinary medicine. It is a 
powerful remedy, however, when properly ap¬ 
plied ; and may be considered as an important 
medicine. (See vol. i.) 

ETHIOFS MINERAL. A preparation 
made by rubbing equal parts of quicksilver and 
flower of sulphur together, until the mixture be¬ 
comes black, and the quicksilver invisible. 

JS thiop’s Mineral , though generally considered 
as a medicine of little power, or nearly inert, is, 
I am inclined to believe, possessed of consider¬ 
able virtue, and will be found, probably, the 
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best mercurial that can be employed in all cases 
where it is necessary to introduce mercury into 
the circulation, as in farcy, obstinate cases of 
mange. Sec. It should be given in a dose of 
one drain in the horse’s corn, once or twice a 
day. Wljon it lias been taken about ten days 
or a fortnight, an offensive smell will be per¬ 
ceived in the horse’s breath, or he will be found 
to stale more than usual; these symptoms indi¬ 
cate that the mercury has got into the circula¬ 
tion. The disorder for which it is given may, 
at this period, be expected to yield to the mer¬ 
curial influence, and may not require a. further 
continuance of the medicine. I would advise a 
trial being made of Ethiop’s mineral in the early 
stage of Glanders. 

Elhiop*s Mineral , mixed with an equal quan¬ 
tity of sulphuret of antimony, forms the anti- 
monial Ethiops, and is a good remedy for 
cutaneous complaints. The dose two drams in 
the horse’s corn. 

EUPHORBIUM. A gum resin, that ex¬ 
udes spontaneously from a large oriental tree. 
It is brought to us in small drops, of a pale 
yellow odour, which are generally mixed with 
woody and other extraneous matter. 

JBaphorbium is used in veterinary practice, as 
an external application. It is generally em¬ 
ployed in the form of tincture ; sometimes it is 
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mixed into an ointment with hog’s lard, mer¬ 
curial ointment, oil of origanum, oil of bay, &c, 
being previously reduced to a fine powder. It 
is also frequently an ingredient in strong blisters, 
to which it proves a 1 powerful auxiliary. In 
whatever form euphorbium is employed, it 
proves extremely acrimonious and stimulating, 
and is therefore well calculated to reduce callous 
swellings of the back sinews, or other parts; 
curbs, windgalls, &c. 

The tincture is made by digesting, or steep¬ 
ing, one ounce of the powder in four or six 
Ciinces of rectified or proof spirit; frequently 
shaking the bottle which contains the mixture, 
and keeping it in a warm place ; after eight or 
ten days it is to be strained offj and kept well 
corked. Some add to this a little sublimate 
and oil of origanum, or camphor. There is 
another kind of tincture, made by digesting the 
powder in a strong solution of potash, which 
also acts very violently. In powdering euphor¬ 
bium, the mortar should be placed where there 
is a current of air, that the dust which arises 
might be blown off, otherwise it would get into 
the" nostrils or throat, and prove exsessively 
troublesome. I do not consider Euphorbium 
an eligible ingredient in blisters, as there is some 
danger of its causing ulceration of the skin. 

EXERCISE. We have observed, under the 
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article Diet , that the horse’s exercise should be 
always proportionate to the quantity and quality 
of his food; or rather, that the latter should 
be adapted to the former, in order to preserve 
him in health. We.have further to remark,' 
that in other points of view exercise is of great 
importance. In training horses for the turf or 
the chase, it is by exercise properly conducted, 
and a well-regulated diet, that we enable him 
to perform those wonderful exertions that are 
required from him, and bring his wind to the 
highest degree of perfection which it is capable 
of attaining. In training a horse, whether he 
be designed for the turf, the chase, or the army, 
this precaution must always be observed,—that 
his exercise never exceeds his strength. Many 
horses have been destroyed by neglecting this 
precaution, particularly in the army, where we 
too often see horses recruited of three years 
old. When first brought to the regiment (per¬ 
haps from a considerable distance), they are 
weak and out of condition, often suffering from 
strangles, which, from their weak state, do not 
come forward properly, but affect chiefly the 
internal part, causing pain and difficulty in 
swallowing. At this time they are unfit for 
any kind of work, and require two months to 
be brought into proper condition for the riding- 
ichool. On the contrary, they are not, in 
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general, allowed half that time, but are brought 
too hastily into the school, without taking time 
to reflect, that as they are quite unaccustomed 
to that, or, indeed, any kind of work, it be¬ 
comes excessively fatiguing; and to young 
horses in a state of debility, particularly, if they 
are not immediately attended to, and taken great 
care of when brought sweating from the school, 
I am convinced it is often attended with de¬ 
structive consequences. Exercise, therefore, 
should always be moderate at first, and adapted 
to the animal’s strength : by increasing it gra¬ 
dually, and in proportion to his condition, he 
may soon be brought to bear, without incon¬ 
venience, that degree of exertion, and velocity 
of motion, for which he is wanted. Exercise 
not only prevents disease, but materially assists 
in the cure of many: thus, in swellings of the 
heels and legs, grease, inflamed eyes, &c. medi¬ 
cine, without proper exercise, seldom effects a 
cure. (See vol. i. where this subject is more fully 
considered.) Though many of the horse’s dis¬ 
eases arise from want of exercise, a still greater 
number are produced by the immoderate and 
excessive exertions in which he is so frequently 
and so cruelly employed, especially in this 
country. The horses of mail and stage coaches, 
post chaises, fkc. afford numerous examples of 
this. But before they are brought to this severe 
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and generally destructive labour, they are often 
in a crippled and debilitated condition, by 
being worked at too early an age, by violent 
trotting upon hard roads, or hunting, or by 
general ill-treatment. t We often find the horses* 
that have been thus sold as coach or poSt horses 
are those of superior shape and action, of high 
spirit, and have, perhaps, distinguished them¬ 
selves as hunters, or in matches against time, 
or in trotting matches ; and being considered 
unsafe to ride, from their crippled state, arc 
consigned to coach work, where they arc kept 
upon their legs by the severity of the bit, and 
the frequent application of the whip. Horses 
do not arrive at maturity until they are six or, 
according to Mr. Clark, seven years old ; but 
they are generally put to work at three or four; 
and scarcely any are allowed to complete their 
fifth year, before they arc employed in the 
hardest labour, except among experienced 
sportsmen, who do not consider a horse fit for 
their use until he is six years old ; but, during 
the fifth year, employ them in moderate work 
upon the road, or in riding to cover. The 
proportion of lame horses in this country, com¬ 
pared to those in France, is perhaps as ten to 
one. This the French veterinarians seem to 
attribute to their superior mode of shoeing; but, 
in my opinion, shoeing has nothing to do with 
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it. The peculiar frequency of incurable lame¬ 
ness, or founder, in this country, is entirely owing 
to immoderate work. 

EXPECTORANTS. Medicines that in¬ 
crease the discharge of pmcus from .the lungs, 
and thereby relieve cough and difficulty of 
breathing. There are many medicines which 
produce this effect in the human body; but in 
the horse the action of expectorants is not so 
perceptible. Some of the medicines, however, 
termed expectorants, prove serviceable in the 
horse, by relieving or curing cough and diffi¬ 
culty in breathing, or what is termed thickness 
of wind : among these are squill, and gum am- 
moniacum; both which 1 have often found be¬ 
neficial in those complaints. But the medicines 
I have found most useful in chronic couch and 
asthma, or broken wind, are mild diuretics joined 
with cordials. No medicine, however, will do 
good in those complaints, unless the horse’s diet 
is carefully regulated. (See Cordials, remarks 
on.) I have known the occasional use of these 
cordial diuretics, when the horse’s diet is care¬ 
fully attended to, not only relieve but apparently 
cure broken wind ; but the horse’s work should 
be moderate, and so conducted as not to inter¬ 
fere with digestion. If taken on a journey, he 
should be only walked for the first two miles, 
coru should be made wet, and his hay (which 
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must be of the best quality, and not exceed 
eight pounds in twenty-four hours, divided into 
three portions at least) should be dipped in 
water. When costive he should be relieved by 
clysters and bran mashes. This subject has 
been noticed, at some length, in the firstfvolume, 
particulai^y in the last edition. (See Chronic 
Cough anti Broken Wind. 

Expectorant Balls. 


Gum ammoniacum.2 to 4 dr. 

Powdered squill... 1 to 2 dr. 

Castile soap . 3 dr. 

Oil of anise-seed .30 drops. 

Ginger.1 dr. 

Syrup enough to form the ball. 

Drench. 

Garlic bruised .4 oz. 

Boiling vinegar.12 oz. 


Macerate near the fire three or four hours, 
then press out the fluid part, and mix with it 
six ounces of honey. This is sufficient for two 
doses, and may be given morning and evening. 
It cannot, perhaps, be too often repeated that, 
unless the horse’s diet is carefully attended to, 
medicine will avail but little, either in chronic 
cough or imperfect wind. 

EXTRACT SATURN. See Goulard. 
EYE-WATER, or Collyrium, 
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No. 1. Supcr-acetate of lead (sugar 


of lead). J 

Vinegar ...2 to 4 oz. 

Soft water.14 oz. 

Mix. 

No. 2. Sulphate of zinc.1} dr. 

Diluted Sulphuric acid .... dr. 

Water. 1 pint. 

No. 3. Super-acetate of lead.3 dr. 

Sulphate of zinc.4 scrup. 

Water. 1 pint. 


Mix and strain through blotting paper. 

In severe attacks of inflammation of the eye, it 
is often in so irritable a state as to admit only of 
the application of warm water, or milk and water; 
then either of the above eye-waters, at first di¬ 
luted with an equal quantity of warm water, may 
be used; and when the inflammation has abated, 
they may be made rather stronger, and applied 
cold. Should the above formula: be found in¬ 
effectual, let one, two, or three ounces of tinc¬ 
ture of opium be added, or a larger proportion 
of vinegar to No. 1. than is directed. The 
vinous tincture of opium (i nnum opii ), undiluted, 
has often done good, applied by means of a 
small camel hair pencil brush, or squeezed into 
the inner corner of the eye, by means of a small 
bit of clean spunge. A solution of the extract of 
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belladonna, in white wine, or diluted spirit, may 
also be tried. (See vol. i. and the Veterinary 
Dictionary, article Eye.) 

FEBRIFUGE. A term given to medicines 
that moderate or lessen the violence of fever,. 

Febrifuge <5r Fever Bales* 

No. 1. Emetic tartar ...1-.}- to 2 dr. 

Nitre. 1 oz. 

Xiquorice powder .... 3 dr. 

Syrup enough to form the ball. 

No. 2. Antimonial powder.2 dr. 

Precipitated sulphuret of antimony dr. 

Nitre. 1 oz. 

Liquorice powder.3 dr. 

Treacle enough to form the mass. 

No. 3. Camphor.1 to 2 dr. 

Nitre .6 dr. to 1 oz. 

Antimonial powder.2 dr. 

Flour and treacle or syrup enough to form 
the ball. 

Either of the above balls are to be given 
morning and evening, and their operation as¬ 
sisted by good dressing, warm water, and 
mashes. It should never be forgotten, that 
copious bleeding, at the commencement of fever, 
is the essential remedy, and that no medicine, 
or mode of treatment, will avail without it. 
Opening medicine or clysters are generally re-r 
quired also. 
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FENNEL. The seeds of sweet fennel are 
in some degree stomachic and carminative, in 
doses from one to two ounces. The essential 
oil they afford possesses the same quality in a 
•stronger degree. 

The dose is from half a dram to one dram. 

FENUGREEK. The seeds only of this 
plant are employed for medicinal purposes: by 
reason of their mucilaginous quality, they are 
used in making poultices, and sometimes in 
emollient glysters. Farriers often give them 
internally, with what view I cannot pretend to 
say ; since they do not appear to be adapted to 
the cure of any complaint. They are eaten 
in the Levant, and considered stomachic. The 
powdered fenugreek, sold in the shops, contains 
a large proportion (generally one-half) of pea 
meal. It is supposed to promote condition, 
especially among waggoners, and the servants 
of large horse proprietors. 

FERN. The root of male fern was formerly 
considered as a remedy for worms, particularly 
the tape-worm : it seems now, however, to have 
got into disrepute. I have never heard of its 
being tried in horses, nor does it seem to de¬ 
serve our attention. 

FER11UM. See Iron. 

FIGS. Mr. Taplin, who some time ago 
wrote so much about <{ farriery,” recommends 
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figs and liquorice in his pectoral drinks for in¬ 
flammation of the lungs ! a disease that requires 
the most powerful remedies. Figs certainly do 
not possess any medical qualities worth notice. 

FIRING. A sevefc’ operation oft»n per¬ 
formed on. the horse, and on some occasions 
highly useful. It consists in the application of 
a red-hot iron to the skin, so as to burn without 
penetrating through it. The violent inflamma¬ 
tion this occasions, rouses the absorbent vessels 
into action, by which callous or even bony 
swellings are sometimes dispersed. The dis¬ 
eases in which it is most efficacious arc spavins, 
ring-bones, old callous swellings about the back 
sinews, in consequence of strains and windgalls. 
Firing is supposed to brace the skin, and cause 
it to act as a bandage on the subjacent parts. A 
blister is often applied to„the part immediately 
after firing, or on the following day, to render 
it more effectual. It is necessary to observe 
that the milder remedies should always be tried 
before this severe operation is had recourse to. 
Firing has been absurdly recommended for the 
purposes of strengthening the back sinews and 
hocks of colts, to prevent strains, and what is 
termed breaking-down. (See vol. iv. where 
there is a plate to show the method of throwing a 
horse down, and securing him for the operation. 
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and another representing the instruments em¬ 
ployed.) 

It has been asserted, that when firing is 
employed for old callous swellings of the back 
si news, s the swelling should be previously re¬ 
duced by blistering; that firing would then pre¬ 
vent any return of the complaint; whereas if 
the firing were performed in the first place, it 
would tend to fix the swelling, and render it 
incurable. I do not believe there is anv ground 
for this opinion. It is certain, however, that 
when a pnrt is in a state of inflammation, which 
is indicated by its being hotter and more tender 
than other parts, firing will do harm. The 
inflammation should be first removed by the 
frequent application of some cooling lotion, such 
as diluted vinegar, in which a little sugar of 

lead has been dissolved. 

« 

The hot iron is the most effectual remedy for 
those ulcers of the skin which depend upon 
farcy or glanders. It is employed also to re¬ 
move that swelling of the roof of the mouth next 
the upper front teeth, which is named lampas. 
The propriety of its application in this last case 
is Questionable. (See vol. i. Lampas.) 

FIXED AIRS. (See Carbonic Acid Air.) 
FIXED ALKALI. (See Alkali.) 

FLAG, or Yellmv Water-Flag. The juice 
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of this plant, which grows plentifully near ri¬ 
vers, is a strong purgative in the human system, 
but has not been tried in-the horse. 

FLAX SEED. (See Linseed.) 

FLIES, SPANISH.* (Sec Cantharvdcs.) 
FLOWER OF SULPHUR, or Brimstone. 
This is much used by farriers as an ingredient 
in alterative medicine. It is procured from the 
impure brimstone or sulphur, which is found in 
the neighbourhood of volcanoes, by sublimation, 
and is therefore named in the London Dispen¬ 
satory Suux.iMED Sulphur. 

Flower of Sulphur is not perfectly pure how¬ 
ever; it still retains a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid and other impurities, which may he carried 
off by washing; it then forms the milk of sul¬ 
phur, or washed sulphur, of the shops. 

Flower of Sulphur is sufficiently pure for ve¬ 
terinary purposes, and is generally given in the 
dose of one ounce: it is commonly joined with 
nitre and antimony, or nitre and resin; and is 
then thought to improve the coat and general 
condition of the horse, or remove swellings of 
the heels, and surfeit. I have given sulphur in 
a variety of doses; but the only effect I could 
perceive was that of a mild laxative, and that 
did not take place until four ounces were given 
at a dose. It made no alteration in the coat or 
skin, though the patients were hide-bound, and 
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had rough dry coats. From the observations I 
made on this occasion, I do not conceive that 
sulphur is of much use as an internal remedy in 
the horse, or that it possesses any diaphoretic 
power. \ As a topical application in mange, it 
is certainly very efficacious, particularly if mixed 
with other remedies. (See article Mange, 
vol. i.) 

Sulphur is very serviceable to young dogs, 
when they have any appearance of plethora or 
cutaneous disease, generally acting as a mild 
laxative: it may be given to them in milk, from 
one tea-spoonful to two or three. 

A few years ago, M. Collaine, Professor of 
the Royal Veterinary School of Milan, pub¬ 
lished an account of some successful experiments 
he made on glanders. The medicine he em¬ 
ployed was sulphur, beginning with a dose of 
four ounces, and increasing it gradually until he 
gave two pounds daily, mixed into an electuary 
with honey. A dose of six ounces caused purg¬ 
ing; ten or twelve ounces griping pains and 
purging. Six ounces of sulphur vivum were then 
given, which produced a similar effect, and 
soihe of the horses became so exceedingly weak 
that they lay down, and were unable to rise for 
three or four days. When they recovered a 
little from these alarming symptoms, he found 
the discharge from the nostrils much lessened. 
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as well as tlie swelling under the jaws. In some, 
the disease entirely disappeared, but after a few 
days returned, and was not permanently cured 
till it had fluctuated in this way several times. • 
After they had got over the effect of the sAlphur, 
on giving k again, he found that a dose even of 
twelve ounces produced no effect; he therefore 
increased it to eighteen ounces, and from that 
to twenty-four ounces; but it no longer caused 
either purging or griping. Having continued 
the use of the medicine in this lame dose for 

O 

some time, and finding the disease to remain 
stationary in some of the horses, he disconti¬ 
nued it for eight or ten days, in order to restore 
the susceptibility of the animal to the action of 
sulphur. On recommencing the treatment, he 
joined to six ounces of sulphur an equal quan¬ 
tity of antimony, which produced a considerable 
effect for about fifteen days, when it became in¬ 
active: he then gave from twelve to fifteen 
ounces of sulphur, with six ounces of liver of 
antimony, and in less than fifteen days all the 
horses that had not a very severe local affection 
were perfectly free from the disease. Similar 
trials have been made in France since M. Col- 
laine‘s Report appeared, but the result was very 
different. According to M. Dupuy, in his 
work on Glanders ( Trait6 de l' Jffeclion Tuber- 
culeuse, vulgairement appellee Morve, fyc.), lately 
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published, sulphur has been fairly tried at the 
Veterinary School of Alfort, near Paris, and has 
not succeeded in any one instance: in large 
.doses it causes very distressing symptoms, viz. 
colic, purging, and gre*at debility. It is pro¬ 
bable this may sometimes cause a 'temporary 
cessation of the discharge from the nostrils, and 
as M. Collaine has not published any thing 
further on the subject, he is probably become 
less sanguine in his expectations of curing the 
glanders, and, with almost all other practitioners, 
considers it as ail incurable disease. He ob¬ 
serves in his Report, that sulphur vivum (sonjre 
brut) produced a greater effect than flowers of 
sulphur; and I am inclined to believe that sul¬ 
phur vivum, when finely powdered and sifted 
through a fine sieve, will do just as well, if not 
better, for mange ointment or liniment, than 
the flower of sulphur, which is more expensive. 
When flower of sulphur is given internally, for 
mange or other cutaneous diseases, it should be 
joined with levigated antimony, or tartarized 
antimony, as in the formula under the head Al¬ 
teratives, or with a small proportion of calomel, 
as in the following formula: 


Flower of sulphur.1 to 2 oz. 

Tartarized antimony.1 to 2 dr. 

Calomel .. 1 scr. to 2. 


Mix, One dose to be given daily. 
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FLOWERS OF BENJAMIN. These arc 
procured from gum Benjamin, or Benzoin, by 
sublimation. They are of a beautiful white co¬ 
lour, very fragrant, and extremely light. In¬ 
human medicine they are employed as a remedy 
for coughs»and other pectoral complaints; but 
they are scarcely ever used in veterinary prac¬ 
tice : a sufficient dose for a horse would be very 
expensive, and it is probable that gum Benja¬ 
min would answer every purpose than can be 
obtained from the flowers. (See Benjamin, or 
Benzoin Gum.) 

FLOWERS, Oil OXIDE OF ZINC. 

Thesi also are obtained by sublimation from 
the metal named zinc. The medicine is said to 
possess a considerable tonic power. It has not, 
however, been given to horses, nor is it proba¬ 
ble that it woidd be found an useful medicine; 
since white vitriol (sulphate of zinc), a more 
active preparation of the same metal, has been 
given to the amount of eight ounces and more, 
without producing any sensible effect; but it is 
said that in small doses, from two drams to half 
an ounce, white vitriol discovers a tonic qua¬ 
lity. But this preparation as well as the other 
mineral tonics, such as salt of steel (sulphate of 
iron), and especially arsenic and sulphate of 
copper (blue vitriol), should be employed with 
caution ; and not inconsiderately, in making 
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experiments with large doses, which, though 
not followed immediately by ill consequences, 
probably injures the stomach in a considerable 
.degree. The horse that took the white vitriol 
in so hxrgc a dose diet not appear to suffer 
from it, except from irritation in the bladder ; 
but two or three days after six ounces of blue 
vitriol were given, which acted as a caustic on 
the stomach, and produced an inflammation, 
attended with violent pain, which soon de¬ 
stroyed him. A short time since I examined 
the stomach of a glandered horse that had been 
taking blue vitriol and solution of arsenic, and 
found the stomach much injured, though it was 
not indicated by any particular symptoms dur¬ 
ing the animal’s life. He appeared to be in good 
health at the time he was shot; had fed well, 
and was in good spirits. (See Tonics.) 

Should any one be inclined to try the flower 
of zinc, they may safely begin, I think, with 
the dose of two drams, or half an ounce, and 
gradually increase it until some effect is ob¬ 
served. The diseases to which it is adapted are 
tho.se arising from debility. 

FOMENTATIONS. This term is applied 
to various kinds of decoctions, or medicated li¬ 
quids, which are employed externally to bathe 
or foment.any inflamed or painful part, or to 
improve the condition of wounds when they are 
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very irritable, and discharge unhealthy offen¬ 
sive matter, approaching to a state of gangrene 
or mortification. Fomentations are therefore 
divided into the following kinds, viz. eyiollient' 
and anodyne. 

Emollient Fomentation. 

No. 1. (See Emollients.) 

Boil marshmallows in water for some time, 
then strain off the liqnoi*, and bathe the af¬ 
fected parts with it while warm. 


} 


4 02 . 


Anodvne Fomentation. 

No. 1. White poppy heads, broken, two dozen. 
Hemlock, two handsful. 

Boil for two hours gently in six quarts of 
water. 

No. 2. Wormwood dried, and camo¬ 
mile flowers, of each 

Rue,..... 3 oz. 

Bay leaves.2 oz. 

Boil theni for one hour in a gallon of water. 

Remark .—The efficacy of a fomentation de¬ 
pends on its being properly applied: I have there¬ 
fore to observe, that the liquid should be only 
as hot as the part can bear without pain. Large 
flannel cloths are to be dipped into the fomen¬ 
tation, then lightly wrung out, and spread over 
the affected part; by the time this gets a little 
cool, another cloth should be got ready, and 

i 
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applied in the same majiftdr i this Operation 
ought to W conlinued for half an hour at least, 
and repeated ‘three or four times a day. ’'The 
emollient fomentation is adapted to inflamed 
swellings, from whatever 'cause they may ai’ise; 
and wpen' it cannot be procured, Wairm Water 
alone will be found an useful substitute . 1 The 
anodyne fomentation, No. 1, is of great service 
in wounds or swellings which are accompanied 
-with great pain and irritability: it tends to cor¬ 
rect putridity and gangrene, in larger wounds 
of the lacerated kind, where the matter is thih, 
ill-coloured, and offensive; but in such Cases 
the assistance of internal remedies cannot be 
dispensed with. (See vol, i.) 

It is probable that warm water is as good an 
emollient fomentation as can be employed, if 
used assiduously, and at a proper temperature, 
which should be regulated by the state or irrita¬ 
bility of the part to which it is applied. In 
inflammation of the eye, for example, it should 
not be above 98, or blood heat* in inflamed 
and painful swellings it should seldom exceed 
100. In strain of the back sinew, vinegar, 
either alone or diluted, is a good fomentation; 
rind as the 'injury is rather deeply seated, and 
not in the skin, die fomentation may be ripjVfied 
rather hotter. 

When fomentations are employed for inflam- 
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pt' tkp bowg}fy ; |hey should be still liot- 

&*\ f 1,ot fe^ss** “s?° t .H dil ’P e ‘? int .° 

^iwithpqt paip, ( 7-“^ best mode of applying it 
is by means . of a long pioce of woollen-cloth, 
ydjth tjro two pads joined, that it may oft wrung 
pnt^of tfhp hot fomentation, by placing a stick 
though each end; for the liquor makes the 
clpth Jtpo hot fo be handled and wrung out 
without this contrivance. .Wheu thus applied, 
it may be considered as a steam fomentation, 
and will bp found veiy beneficial. Two men. 


one on each side the horse, aie required to ap¬ 
ply this fomentation effectually. In some cases, 
where the swelling or injury is not extensive, 
the fomentation may be applied with a large 
sponge, in others by a thick woollen cloth, such 
as an old rug or blanket. 


FOXGLOVJS.*" A poisonous plant, which 
grows plentifully in this country, chiefly jn ele¬ 
vated chy situations. The leaves were formerly 
employed as an application to ulcers and scro- 
phulous tumours; but from its deleterious qua¬ 
lity, was seldom used as an internal remedy. 
Vs^gbve is now found to possess a remarkable 
J^^vWw^dngthe frequency of the pulse, 
J&e rtffae it. ^ill.prpjjably be found a valuable 
^qe&cinO fa those internal inflammations which 
so frequently occur in horses : their roost dan- 
tm’.Hft/ i ? 
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gerous fevers depend on this Cause; and when 
the inflammation attacks an important pari*, 
such as the lungs or bow'els, it generally termi¬ 
nates Fatally, unless the ipost powerful remedies 
are employed at an early period. Foxglove , on 
these occasions, would perhaps grdhtly assist 
the other remedies, particularly in inflammation 
of the lungs. It has been lately introduced into 
veterinary practice, but wjas not attended with 
the expected success. The complaints in Which 
it has been chiefly employed, are chronic cough 
or imperfect wind and swelling of the legs ; but 
it does not appear to do much good. I have 
several times given it by way of experiment; 
and though I cannot say in what particular 
case t ill be found curative, yet I am of 
opinion, from the observations I then made, 
that it will be found, undur proper management, 
a valuable remedy in those fevers which depend 
on internal inflammation, as also in catarrh, 
when the inflammatory symptoms are consider¬ 
able. I believe no one will dispute, that if we 
can find a method of diminishing inflammatory 
action in the internal organs, without depriving 
the system of so great a quantity of the vital 
ttflnid as is found absolutely necessary on such 
occasions, it will be an invaluable discovery. 
No medicine appears better adapted to this pur- 
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pose than foxglove j and it is to be hoped that 
its virtues will soon be thoroughly investigated. 

Foxglove is an active medicine in the horse, 
and cannot be given with perfect safety in larger 
doses than half a dram; but this mus£be gra¬ 
dually increased, until some effect is perceived: 
the horse, however, must be carefully watched, 
that the effect may be seen ; for if too much be 
given, the stomach is sometimes materially in¬ 
jured. The most frequent effect of Foxglove 
is to take off the appetite, and that effect when 
it has been given in a full dose, generally conti¬ 
nues two or three days; it should therefore be 
given with caution.* 

■ Whatever may be the virtues of Foxglove, it can be of 
no use in any kind of fever whatever. Tile fevers of horses 
are cases of internal inflammation, and can only he cured 
by one remedy, that is, bleeding until the animal becomes 
fi/int.^ It._i| ny^gtery generally to take off two gallons of 
blood, seldom less than six quarts: and unless this is done,, 
no remedies will avail. Medicine is of very subordinate use 
in fever. No apprehension need be entertained of the de¬ 
bility or fuintness, which follows plentiful bleeding, being 
injurious. If the horse drops down from faintness there is 
no danger. One plentiful bleeding is not always sufficient; 
a second, a third, or even a fourth, may be necessary. Horses 
are sometipies relieved by less copious bleeding and medi¬ 
cine; “but in a way that only serves to protract the fatal 
termination. One copious bleeding until the auirnal faints 
sometimes completely subdues the disorder, and renders 
every other remedy unnecessary. 
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FRANKINCENSE- pjp&ipcrps gu^tpiicc^ 
.similar to yellow ^esin, .p& to its ipticlical,quali¬ 
ties.. 

FU MIGATfQNS., These pops^t of sub- 
dances which emit f'uiqes qr vapoui«,h^,th^ ap¬ 
plication of lu?»t, or other tneans, 'They atp 
generaUy employed to d estrpy.qpiitagiqu ; and 
though the fumigations recommended in books 
of farriery, as well as those ip common use, 
are inadequate to that purpose, jqt there arc 
certainly some which may be pioductive of great 
advantage. Fumigations are employed to pre¬ 
vent the spreading of epidemic distempers, or 
to destroy the contagion of glanders ; for which 
purpose I cannot, from experience, recommend 
any thing; though the nitrous fumigation of 
Dr, C. Smith, or the following, may be tried. 
When a stable is contaminated" ; th glavdei 
the only means J can recommend with confi¬ 
dence are, in the first place, to remove' every 
particle of litter, hay, dust, &c. from the stable; 
as well as the pail, collar, and every thing 
which belonged, to or was used for the infected 
horse. The rack, manger, and every tlung on 
which the glandered horsp could possjbly have 
rubbed his nose, are then to be well scjcpp^l, 
and afterwards washed with hot water anjd^oftj 

soap. 
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After this has been done, the manger, &c. 
should be well washed with" water j for shduld 
any soap remain, it^fhrght leave ‘a bad smell in 
the stable. The floor or pavement of the stall 
is also to be carefully Wtfshed'aftd swept.* After 
thife the wfyolc is to be white-washed with whifr* 
ing or fclaked lime, and a solution of glue. 
Before any sound horses are admitted into the 
stable, the following fumigation may be em<* 
ployed ; the number of pans in which the ma¬ 
terials are placed being adapted to the sine of 
the stable. 

Take of common salt, eight ounces. 

Manganese, powdered, six ounces.* 

Lrt these be well mixed, and placed in an 
earthen dish; then pour on the mixture, gra¬ 
dually, of sulphuric acid, four ounces. As soon 
as the latter is added, the operator should 
Ic.V". file .,udie, shutting both the door and 
the windows. The fumes which arise from this 
mixture are highly injurious to the lungs, and 
must be carefully avoided; therefore this fumi¬ 
gation can only be performed in an empty stable. 
During the whole day the stable-door and 
windows are to be kept shut; but ct night they 
may be thrown Open, that there may be no 
danger In entering the ’stable the next morning, 
f believe this to be the only efficacious .fnmiga- 
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tion, having found that when glanderous mat¬ 
ter is exposed to it a short time, it is rendered 
perfectly harmless. The ! #mes which are ge¬ 
nerated by pouring oil of vitriol, or vitriolic 
acid, on powdered nitre*, are said to be very 
effectual in destroying human contagion; how 
far it may be serviceable in veterinary practice, 
remains to be ascertained ; but as the •fevers'of 
horses do not appear to be infectious, there is 
no great probability of its proving useful. The 
term fum igation is applied by French Veterinary 
writers to the vapour arising from boiled herbs, 
or bran and hot water. 

GALANGAL, the root. This is a warm 
stomachic bitter, calculated to remove indiges¬ 
tion and flatulency, and to promote the appetite. 

The dose is about half an ounce. 

GALBANUM. A gum resin; similar in 
its medical qualities to gum am'itfc^ _bat 
inferior in efficacy. 

The dose is about three drams. 

GALLS. An excrescence from the oak tree, 
produced by the puncture of an insect. Galls 
are powerfully astringent, but not often em¬ 
ployed internally; they may however prove 
useful, in conjunction with other remedies, in 
suppressing obstinate diarrhoea. 

The dose from two drams to four. 
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GALVANISM. It has been discovered 
within these few years, that an effect somewhat 
like electricity may be produced on the body by 
the application of different metals in a certain 
way; and that a short; time after dtyith, tlfc 
muscles may be excited to action by the same 
means, producing the most curious phenomena. 
From the name of its discoverer, Galvani, 
it is termed Galvanism. It has lately been -em¬ 
ployed for the cure of certain diseases, and, it 
is said, with considerable success; therefore it 
may be worth a trial in those disorders of the 
horse for which at present we have no remedy; 
such as lock-jaw, gutta-serena, and other dis¬ 
eases of tla; eye. (See Wilkinson’s Elements 
of Galvanism.) 

GAMBOGE. A yellow resinous substance, 
which in the human system acts as a violent 
pur<y**i/ o r-'cnnetimcs as an emetic also, even 
in small doses. In the horse it is not much 
employed, I believe scarcely ever; but I have 
found it to be an useful medicine in worm cases, 
facilitating the operation of Cape aloes, and in¬ 
creasing their purgative quality. 

The dose three or tour drams, or two drams 
with three of aloes. 

GARLIC.*' This is*often employed by far¬ 
riers as a remedy for coughs and thickness of 
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wind ; and 1 believe thrft in cOu^ts'c# ifn^elivo- 
nic kind itTias sdthethrWs'be^n 1 fotihdefffoftciotis. 

The dose Is fiforii dti6 to <Wd OUnC^S. 1 - ,tJ ‘ 

The elovbs'krc 5?C’pimited ‘and potrfid&l itt a 
inoi tar until they form si ■Sort of paste,’ Vrhich 
is formed into balls with licorice powder *' sonic- 
timos they arc boiler! In milk, atid giVdn in'the 
form Of a drench. 

Gentian, the root. A strong and’very 
pure bitter, well calculated to remove weakness 
of the stomach and indigestion. It generally 
requires to he joined with stimulants; such as 
ginger, cassia, myrrh, cascarilla, &c.; and 
when any acidity is suspected to exist in the 
stomach, a small quantity of soda is an useful 
addition. Gentian is the basis of that famous 
horse powder termed diapentt. Gentian root 
sometimes becomes rotten and useless: the pur¬ 
chaser should therefore exatnine before lie otTfs, 
and choose such parts as are sound, rather 
tough, and extremely bitter. It is to be feafed 
that the powdered gentian of the shops is not so 
good as it should be; and it is to be lamented 
that druggists in general think any thing good 
enOugh for horses. 

® ^ T 

The dose of pure gentian is from two tOfluteO 
drams. (See Plmntt. krticle r I ernes and Sto¬ 
machics.) 
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GERMANDER. A low shrubby plant, 
bitter and somewhat astringent; but not suffi¬ 
ciently strong for veterinary purposes,,. 

GINGJilt^ A root brought from China, and 
the East and West Indi’es. 

There ^re two sorts kept in the shops; the 
black, and the white ginger: the latter is 
stronger, and preferred tor culinary purposes, 
on account of its more pleasant flavour, but the 
former is considered cheaper, easily powdered* 
and more frequently used as a horse medicine. 

I consider ginger as the most useful stimulant 
in the veterinary materia medica: when joined, 
with aromatics, caraway seed, aniseseed, cum¬ 
min seed, &c., or their essential oils, it forms 
an efficacious cordial, and with emetic tartar 
and opium an excellent diaphoretic, for giving 
gloss to the coat, and relaxing the skin. Joined 
u^ch-buie.vjr it makes a good stomachic; with 
squills an expectorant, often relieving obstinate 
coughs. 

Ginger is extremely beneficial in weakness 
and flatulency of the stomach* and assisted by 
other remedies, such as oil of juniper, or cam¬ 
phor, it seldom fails of curing the flatulent colic, 
or gripes., {See Carminatives.) 

The dose ia from one dram and a half to t^ree 
or four drams. 
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It should be recently powdered when used ; 
but in a welt-stopped bottle the powder may be 
kept a considerable time without losing its 
strength. 

GINSENG. A moderately warm aromatic 
root, highly esteemed by the Chinese, but in 
this country scarcely ever employed. 

GLAUBER’S SALT, or Sulphate of Soda. 
This neutral salt is composed of the sulphuric 
ftcid and soda, or .the mineral alkali which is 
now termed soda in the London Pharmacopoeia. 
In the human subject it is an efficacious purga¬ 
tive ; but in the horse extremely inconvenient, 
on account of the large quantity required to 
produce a laxative effect. 

The dose is from half a pound to a pound. 

GLYSTEll. (See Clyster.) 

GOLDEN SULPHUR OF ANTIMO¬ 
NY, now named Precipitateh^JSplftk i'fe t .of 
Inlimon //, and is said to increase the febrifuge 
power of antimonial powder. (Sec Febrifuge.) 
This preparation of antimony is scarcely known 
to farriers; and I believe seldom used by vete¬ 
rinarians. It may be found useful, however, in 
obstinate diseases of the skin, either alone or 
joined with mercurials, such as calomel, or sub¬ 
limate, muriate of quicksilver. 

Ifluydose is from one dram to two : perhaps 
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even more may be given with advantage; but 
it is adviseable to begin with a small dose. 

GOULARD’S EXTRACT, now named 
Liquid Subace talc of Lead. (See Acetate of 
Lead, and Lead.) Extract of saturn, or lead. 
This is made from litharge and vinegar, by 
simmering them together over a gentle fire, until 
the vinegar has dissolved as much as it is capa¬ 
ble of. Goulard, therefore, is nothing more 
than a solution of litharge in vinegar. It is a 
very useful application in cases of external in¬ 
flammation, and may be used either as a lotion 
or in the form of poultice. Goulard lotion is 
made by mixing half an ounce of the extract to 
a pint of rain or river water: some add to this 
a little camphorated spirit, or some distilled 
vinegar; but when the lotion is intended for 
the eyes, there must be a much larger propor¬ 
tion of wat<~ \ not less than a quart, and the 
lotion should be filtered. 

Goulard poultice is made by mixing as much 
of the lotion, with bran,- linseed, meal, or any 
proper materials for poultice, as will give them a 
proper consistence. (Sec Poultices and Lotions.) 

Goulard is never used undiluted, nor is it 
given internally. 

GRAINS OF PARADISE. A warm sti¬ 
mulating seed, often used by farriers, in the 
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diseases of horned cattle, os a cardial; and 
where medicines of that hind ore required, it is 
certainly very proper: but it is .necessary to 
consider the case well before this medicine is 
employodii for if the complaint be of an in¬ 
flammatory nature, Grains of Paradise, being 
a powerful stimulant, may do much injury. 

The dose is from three to six drams, or one 
ouucc. 

GROUND IVY was formerly considered as 
an excellent remedy in pulmonary complaints; 
but it is now disregarded by medical practi¬ 
tioners, and is certainly useless in veterinary 
practice. 

GRUEL is an useful drink for horses on 
many occasions, and when made carefully, or 
sweetened with sugar or treacle, and sometimes 
seasoned with salt, they will oftci^drink it, and 
save the trouble of drenching, ft'ls a good' 
vehicle for such medicines as are of a stimulating 
or acrimonious nature, such as oil of turpen¬ 
tine, Gruel is made either with oatmeal or 
grotts, barley meal or pearl barley, fine wheat 
flour pr arrow root: it may be made also with 
sago, salep or tapioca; either of these is to be 
boiled in water, and for some purposes in ipflk 
or broth, , 

Qt'ud is often made merely by stirring some 
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oatawoal irit&warnv'watei-jrtbut it is better when 
boiled ;• ns*t$ ; whett 1 ^<¥bttl«6t ^pca^b ' 

employed, it) should be boileda'thore tint**, and 
the first Water thi'own' aWaly; ’tliegruef Will’fhclt 
be free from • art’ unpleasant- 
sitbstan cos Contract ‘by keeps fig •'» When c they' are • 1 
first crashed or bruised the gruel is richer, twrd 
more expeditiously made. ‘Gruel is «u’ useftd 
restorative for weak or convalescent horses, be^ 
ing very nutritious and easy of digestion : per¬ 
haps nothing is more nutritious than wheat flour 
gruel made with milk and sweetened with sugar. 
In India it is a common practice to give horses 
strong broths, thickened with graiu or flour, 
and reasoned with pepper or other spices, wlren 
they work hard, or as a restorative cordial. 
Infusion of malt makes a good nutritive drink for- 
horses; but go^d sweet grotta make an excellent 
gruel. Oatmeal is sometimes'musty, and gruel 
made with it has often some degree of bitterness. 
When gruel is given as a cordial restorative after 
hard work, a little beer and ginger may, off 
some occasions, be added. Horses that a re cx- 
haiMcdbv long fasting and fetiguep nre «oon 
rccihited 1 fey-talcing such gvuel. Horses are 
ve^ymiOe ht-their drinking, 1 therefore the g^uel 
should be made in a clean saucepan, freb’ JVdm 
thC' sdSetl Of 1 tneah smoke, Of fat. For sonic 
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purposes, or where it is inconvenient to boil 
the gruel, a little oat, barley, or wheat meal, 
may be stirred into warm or cold water. 

GUAIACUM. The wood and resin. The 
former is sometimes employed in human medi¬ 
cine, as an ingredient in alterative decoctions, 
but never in veterinary practice. The resin, 
commonly called gum guaiacum , is sometimes 
used as an alterative. Farriers employ it also 
in what they suppose to be rheumatic lameness; 
but without any advantage, I believe. Rheu¬ 
matism seldom attacks horses: when it does 
occur, purgatives, with moderate exercise, are, 
the best remedies. 

The dose of gum guaiacum is from half an 
ounce to six drams. 

There is a volatile tincture of guaiacum sold 
in the shops, which seems fetter adapted to 
rheumatic complaints than the gum alone; but 
its use should be preceded by a purgative. 

The dose is one ounce. 

GUINEA PEPPER. (See Cayenne Pep¬ 
per.) 

GUM. There are various kinds of gum, 
which may be distinguished by their solubility 
in water, and by forming therewith a mucilage. 
The principal arfc; gum arabic, gum dragant, 
and India guin. The first two are the best. 
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Gum dissolved in water makes useful drinks in 
inflammatory complaints of the bowels, kidneys, 
bladder, and lungs. 

GUM RESIN. A natural mixture of gum 
and resin. 

HARTSHORN. The horns of stags were 
formerly supposed to possess peculiar qualities; 
but upon a chemical analysis they arc found to 
be very similar to bone, which is now substi- 
tued for it upon all occasions; on boiling they 
yield a great deal of jelly, which is more readily 
extracted when they are crushed or cut into 
shavings: by distillation they yield ammonia 
and animal oil. 

Hartshorn. Spirit and Salt of. (See Am¬ 
monia.) 

HAY. Clover and the coarser kinds of hay 
are said to be bpst adapted to draft-horses, and 
such as are. employed in slow but laborious ex¬ 
ercise; while saddle-horses are thought to do 
better with the finer kinds of hay. I believe, 
however, the former is most nutritious; and if 
the quantity allowed is suited to the horse’s, em¬ 
ployment, it may be given to every kind of 
horse with advantage. (See vol. i. Feeding.) 

HELLEBORE, white and black. The root 
of this plant, particularly the white hellebore, 
is extremely acrimonious; for if wounded while 
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fresh, it emits ® juice capable of blisMfriug the 
skin. , 

Powdered* white- hellebore' is often employed 
as an -ingrodient in blisters. It is used also in 
ointments 1 for the - roange, and other cutaneous 
diseases. . ( A decoction of white hellebore is 
often employed for the same purpose; but other 
medicines 'are generally added to it;, as. sulphur 
vivum, turpentine, white vitriol, or alum* Hel¬ 
lebore lias been tried as an internal remedy in 
the horse ; but its effect was so violent, evbn in 
the small dose of half a dram, that it is now 
considered a very dangerous medicine.* 

* I have lately had an opportunity of trying the effect 
of white hellebore, and did not find it so violent or so dange¬ 
rous as it was said to be after an experiment made at the 
Veterinary College. To a glaadered horse wc gave half an 
ouncenf the po wder of white hellebore, ' expecting it would 
destroy blm^ but it produced no effect: an cunce was then 
given, whleh caused an appearance of sickness, and a co¬ 
pious discharge of saHva from the mouth. It was given af¬ 
terwards tosevernl horses j and we uniformly found that in 
thsdnse of half an ounce glveu dally, it produced the effect 
we have just described. In some, the first dose caused an 
appearance of sickness and salivation; others took Several 
doses-before any effect was observed. It was given daily in 
a cate of farcy, in the dose •at half an ounce, and the; horse 
got w«Ut no other remedy was employed, except blisters: 
in none of the, experiments did it cause any dangerous 
symptoms, but It Certainly cnased a very painfirl setts*litrt» 
in ibe sioibach, (See CWitmrtici, remarks on.-). 
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Blr.xctj Hsti^BoAit ^ ncveT used' in horse. 

medicine. 

HEMEOCK. A strong- narcotic but on 
many occasions cm useful medicine, possessing,... 
like opium, an anodyne quality* but riot>$»c6?« 
tain in its? effect* It is said, however, not to 

f 

produce cOstivCness* like opium; ond^ fer as 
I have been able td Judge, this observation hokla 
good With respect to the horse. Timcomplaint 
in it has been chieffyemployed ia veteri* 

naryqP&ctice, is obstinate cough* depending 
upon irritability. 

The leaves are to be carefully dried and pow¬ 
dered. The powder must be kept in a well- 
stopped bottle, from which the light should be 
excluded. 

The dose is about a dram; but it may be : 
gradually increased to a much larger quantity. 

There is an extract made from hemlock, 
which, when prepared, is a ve£y convenient 
form, and not less Efficacious than the powder. 

The dose is about a dram ; but this also may 
be gradually augmented to a considerable quan¬ 
tity. ■ 

Adecdction of grcCn hemlock is said to be an 
useful fpmeritatipn iri painful wounds and tu¬ 
mour*. . $mce writing the abpye, 
half a pound ofgreen hemlock to a young, a$§; 
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he eat it readily, but it did not produce anj 
sensible effect. It has been said that goats eat 
hemlock, and arc nourished by it. 

HENBANE, Hyosciamus. This plant also 
is a powerful narcotic, and free from the con¬ 
stipating effect of opium. It li'as not hitherto 
been used in veterinary medicine. 

The seeds are said to be the most powerful 
part of the plant; but the powdered leaves and 
the extract are more commonly employed in 
human medicine. 

HEPATIC ALOES. (See Aloes.) 

HIERA PIC11A. A warm stomachic purga¬ 
tive, composed of aloes, three or four parts, 
canella one part. A somewhat similar compo¬ 
sition has been admitted into the London dis¬ 
pensatory, under the name of compound powder 
of aloes, but in this gum guaiacum and aro¬ 
matic powder are ingredients. 

Aloes ................. 1 *,V 02 . 

Gum guaiacum..... 1 oz. 

Aromatic powder.oz.—Mix. 

HOG’S LARD. An article of some import¬ 
ance in veterinary surgery, being the basis of 
almost every ointment. 

Hog's Lard possesses a laxative quality, and 
may be given to the extent of half a pound, 
melted and mixed with warm water or pepper- 
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mint water, as a substitute for castor oil, olive 
oil, or linseed oil, when neither of those can be 
procured. 

HONEY. A small quantity of honey, dis¬ 
solved in linseed infusion, is often used in those 
troublesome coughs which arise from irritation, 
and serves in this way as a good auxiliary to 
more important remedies. Honey is sometimes 
added to a solution of alum, as a lotion for the 
mouth, when it is inflamed and sore. 

Honey is nutritious and rather laxative, and 
may be occasionally given as a restorative mixed 
with milk or gruel made with wheat flour and 
milk. (Sec Gruel.) With vinegar it forms an 
oxymel, and when squills, garlic, &c. have been 
previously infused in the vinegar, it forms with 
it oxymel of squills, garlic, &c. which are con¬ 
sidered good medicines in chronic cough. 
Honey is a convenient substance for forming 
balls. It is sometimes used ^also as a basis for 
liniments or ointments (sec Egyptiacum); and 
when made into a syrup with an infusion of roses, 
it forms honey of roses, which with alum forms 
an useful wash for soreness of the mouth, lampas, 
&c. (See vol. i.) 

IIOOF OINTMENT. 

No. 1. Tar and tallow', of each equal parts. 

When melted let the mixture be removed 
from the fire, and stirred until it is cold. 
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No. 2. Pitch, tar* and hog's lard,>,■equal parts. 

Melt as above. 

These ointmdnts arc applied to the* coronet 
and heels, when*dry mid cracking. 

HOP, Ilumulus. A decoction of liops is a 
good stomachic, bitter and anodyne* possessing 
a weak narcotic quality. It forms 'also a good 
anodyne and disentient fomentation. 

IIO RE HOUND. A bitter herb, with some 
degree of roughness or astringency. 

Horehmmd is rather a popular remedy for 
obstinate coughs, asthmas, and other complaints 
of the lungs, but has been very seldom em¬ 
ployed in veterinary practice: it may however 
be used in clivonic cough, when the usual reme¬ 
dies fail, either in the form of powder, or de¬ 
coction. 

No great precision is necessary in adjusting 
the dose ; one or two ounces of the powder, or 
a quurt of the decoction, limy be given at once. 

HORSE-lUft>ISH. The root of horse¬ 
radish, when fresh, is a powerful stimulant. All 
its virtues may be extracted by distilling the 
root with water, or spirit; in which state it may 
be-kept a long time without losing its- strength. 
Horse-radish water, with a small proportion 
of splrks, is a cheap medicine in cases of flatu¬ 
lency and indigestion, and is the most conve¬ 
nient form in which it can l>egiven; it possesses 
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also a diuretic and diaphoretic qmdity. Its 
acrimony is destroyed by boiling, it is therefore 
given either as an infusion, or beaten into a mass 
with flour as a bull. If beaten into a mass, and 
formed into a paste, vfi£h flour of mustard and 
water, it y» capable of blistering the akin.; 

HYPERICUM, St. John’s Wort. An oil 
of St. John’s wort is sold by druggists,, which 
appears to be olive oil coloured with verdigris, 
or the leaves of some vegetable. It is still em¬ 
ployed by farriers as an ingredient in strain oils, 
though not more efficacious than olive oil. 

HYSSOP. This plant has been esteemed 
as a pectoral, but it is seldom employed in. mo¬ 
dem practice; nor as a veterinary medicine 
is it worth notice. • 

INFUSIONS. Medicated liquids, made by 
pouring boiling or cold water on any vegetable 
of medicine, whose virtues it is capable of ex¬ 
tracting. When the medicinal principles of a 
vegetable are of a volatile nature, and liable to 
evaporate by boiling, they are extracted by 
being steeped in hot or cold water. The liquid 
thus obtained is termed hot or cold infusion. 
Chamomile flowers, peppermint, and other aro¬ 
matic herbs, arc to be infused in hot water; log¬ 
wood, guaiacum, and bark, require to be boiled, 
the latter a short time onfy, the two former much 
laager. (See Decoction.) 
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INDIAN PINK. Though the root of this 
plant is often employed for the purpose of de¬ 
stroying worms in the human body, yet it does 
not seem at all adapted. to the same purpose in 
the horse. 

IPECACUANA. There are few medicines 
of greater importance in medical practice than 
the root of ipecacuana: but it has so little effect 
on the horse, though given in very expensive 
doses, that it is not likely ever to be considered 
an article of our Materia Medica. Its prin¬ 
cipal use, in human medicine, is to epccite vomit¬ 
ing ; an effect it cannot produce in the horse 
in the largest dose. Combined with* opium, it 
acts as a sudorific in the human body; but for 
the horse we do not know any medicine, I be¬ 
lieve, that is capable of exciting, sensible perspira¬ 
tion or sweating, with any degree of certainly, 
though it is easily brought on by violent exer¬ 
cise, or immoderately warm clothing, and some¬ 
times happens spontaneously. Still, however, 
ipecacuana may promote the insensible perspira¬ 
tion^ like emetic tartar; and opium may be an 
useful addition to it. 

A mixture of opium, ipecacuana, and vitriol- 
ated tartar (one dram of the first two, to one 
ounce of the last,} forms the celebrated Dover's 
Powder (Compound Powder of Ipecacuana ), * 
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which has been recommended by a late veteri¬ 
nary writer.* 

IRON. This is one of the most abundant 
metallic productions nature; its owes are* 
found, in almost every part of the <flobe, in 
the soil mid often in the water, and as a con¬ 
stituent of vegetable and animal bodies. The 
preparations of iron, used in medicine, are, 
1st, sulphate of iron, or salt of steel ; 2d, mu¬ 
riate of iron; 3d, subcarbonatc of iron; 4th, 

* fn the human body, ipecacuaua is a safe and effectual 
emetic, ami, jp small doses, proves an excellent expectorant 
and diaphoretic ; it is said also to excite appetite, and pro¬ 
mote digestion, when given daily in smalt doses. It has 
bee-, but little u.-ed in veterinury practice, but probably 
may lie found u-i-fiil in asthmatic cough. I gave one ounce 
oT iperncuana to a young ass, but it did not produce any 
perceptible effect, ^lr. Blaine prescribes it in dysentery, 
in the do e of lullf an ounce, with opium, two drams; mix 
vomica one drum ; red wine one quart. If Mr. Blaine ever 
made use of this composition, it is to he hoped, that no 
person will follow his example, as it is much more likely to 
produce a disease of the stomach or bowels, than cure one. 
The expence will be sufficient, probably, to prevent its being 
used, as it cannot he made for less than eight shillings the 
dose ; and is directed to lie given morning and evening. If 
ipccacuaua is given as an expectorant. The following 


formula tnay be tried : 

Ipecacuana, powdered squills, of each.1 dr. 

Castile soap ..2 dr. 

Powdered caraways. 3 dr. 


Syrup enough to form the ball ; to be given morning and 
evening. 

K. 
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turtarizcd iron ; 5th, reel okidoof irony *>r col- 
cotliav of vitriol; Gth, f rtsl of iron ; and, Tth, 
scales of iron. They arc all cdilSidercd power¬ 
ful topics in the human laxly, but are not often 
given to horses. The close of No. 1, is from 

1 dram to 3. No. 2, 1 dram to 2 or. 3. No. 3, 

2 drams to 4. No. 4-, 3 drams to 5. No. 5, 
4- drams to O'. No. 6, 2 drams to 4<. No. 7, 
2 drams to 4, finely powered. Preparations of 
iron are generally mixed with aromatics, and 
sometimes with soda. In speaking of the me¬ 
tallic preparations, I think it necessary to repeat 
that great caution is required in fhe’tise of them. 
Iron is, perhaps, the most innocent, and may 
be possessed of considerable tonic power; but, 
before it is employed, let wholesome food, mo¬ 
derate exercise, and good grooming, have a fair 
trial. (See vol. i. 12th edition? article Stable.) 

ISINGLASS. This is said to consist of the 
dried membranes of the sturgeon, or some fish 
resembling it: the mode of preparation, how¬ 
ever, is kept a profound secret. When dis¬ 
solved in water it forms a strong mucilage, 
which is nu useful emollient, and serves to 
sheathe lhe bowels, bladder, Sic. when inflamed 
or irritated. . 

JALAP. In the human body, the root of 
jalap is n certain and efficacious purgative; and 
there is scarcely a book on fUrriery in which it 
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is not recommended as an ingredient in purga¬ 
tive balls or physic; which practice is still fol¬ 
lowed by farriers, who generally put two or 
three drams of jalap into every dose of physic.. 
It has been tried, however, first at the Veteri¬ 
nary College, and was found to have no purga¬ 
tive effect on the horse, though given in con¬ 
siderably larger doses than farriers ever employ: 
but I have observed, that in a very hu’gu.quan- 
lity it occasions sickness, and some degree of 
purging, though its effects in this way are by no 
means sufficient to induce any one to employ it 
as a purgative alone. 

I once gave eight ounces of jalap at one dose 
to a glaudem! horse, that was in other respects 
healthy, and hud not been taking any other 
medicine: in about six hours the horse appeared 
sick, and in pain; he refused both food and 
water; during the night lie appeared to have 
laid some small watery stools, several of which 
were perceived also the next day ; but they 
were in very small quantity, and accompanied 
with pain. The sickness continued all this 
day, and on the following he recovered. .It 
is not very improbable, however, that jalap, 
in combination with aloes and calomel, may 
have an useful effect. (See Cathartics, remarks 
on.) I have heard it remarked that jalap cer¬ 
tainly assists in the operation of aloes, and 

K 2 
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that even Cape aloes, when joined with jalap, 
may be employed as a purgative. 

JAMAICA PEPPER, or Allspice. This is 
a good carminative, and may be given in doses 
from half an ounce to an ounce, in flatulency of 
the stomach and bowels, and may be used also 
as an ingredient in cordial medicines. 

The following tincture is strongly recom¬ 
mended, by Mr. Bracy Clark, as an excellent 
remedy for the flatulent colic, gripes, or fret. 

Jamaica pepper .8 oz. 

Proof spirit.S pints.—Mix. 

Let the allspice be powdered, and mixed with 
the spirit; the bottle to be well-corked, and 
frequently shaken. In two or three weeks the 
tincture will be fit for use. The dose about 
half a pint diluted with water. 

JAMES’S POWDER. Though the pre¬ 
paration of this medicine has been hitherto kept 
secret, there is no reason to doubt its being 
composed chiefly of antimony, and nearly the 
same thing as that which is sold in the shops by 
the name of Antimonial Powder. (See Anti¬ 
mony.) I can venture to assert, that, as a horse 
medicine, this is as useful and efficacious as 
Jutnes's Powder. It is said to be an excellent 
medicine in fevers of every kind ; and, though 
usually given in the small dose of a scruple, or 
half a dram, may be exhibited with perfect 
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safety and better effect in a much larger quan¬ 
tity. J never give less than two drams, and 
sometimes three; and I have seen even one 
ounce given at a dose without the least inconvc- % 
niencc. It seems to act on the skin like emetic 
tartar, aiu[ promote the insensible perspiration ; 
but I do not think it so certain in its effect as 
emetic tartar: it is sometimes joined with opium, 
camphor, nitre, or ginger, according to the 
nature of the disease: with ginger it forms a 
good medicine for horses that are hide-bound ; 
but this compound is not proper in fevers, or 
any complaint arising from inflammation; and 
the fevers of horses are almost always inflam¬ 
matory. It is most commonly given with nitre, 
or with nitre and camphor; and some practi¬ 
tioners prefer it, as a fever medicine, to tar- 
tarized antimony* (emetic tartar). It has been 
asserted that it is much improved as a dia¬ 
phoretic in the human subject, by the addition 
of one fourth of its weight of precipitated sul- 
phuret of antimony. (See Febrifuges.) 

JAPAN EARTH, improperly so called, be¬ 
ing an extract of an Indian plant. It possesses 
a considerable astrigent power, and is .some¬ 
times found beneficial in those diarrhtvas or 
loosenesses which are caused by weakness anti 
relaxation of the intestines. 

•It may be employed also in diabetes , or pro- 
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fuse staling, with alum, opium, ginger, or other 
remedies suited to the particular circumstances 
of the case. 

The dose is from two .drams to three or four. 
(See Catechu.) 

JESUITS BARK. (See Bark.) « 

JOH NS'WORT. There is an oil of Johns- 
wort kept by druggists, which appears to be no¬ 
thing more than common oil coloured with ver¬ 
digris, The herb was formerly employed in 
fomentations, but is now thought unworthy of 
notice. 

JUNIPER. Many virtues have been attri¬ 
buted to the lurries of this shrub; but without 
any foundation, except as to its diuretic and 
carminative qualities, which it certainly pos¬ 
sesses to a considerable degree., Juniper berries 
generally form a part of diuretic balls and 
drenches; they arc recommended also in flatu¬ 
lency of the stomach and bowels. 

The dose is from one ounce to two ounces. 

Juniper berries are often injured by keeping; 
becoming dry, shrivelled, or nearly rotten. The 
purchaser should choose such as are plump, 
rather heavy, and moist internally. 

An oil is obtained from juniper by distillation, 
which seems to be the part on which the virtues 1 
of the berry depend. Oil of juniper is an ex¬ 
cellent carminative and diuretic: the dose is 
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from ope drain to two or throe. It is generally 
highly adidterated with oil of turpentine; but 
this admixture does not injure it materially; oil 
of turpentine being very similar to it in its me¬ 
dical qualities, thoughVi ore powerful. 

KALI. A mane which the London College 
of physicians once gave to pure vegetable alkali, 
or potash. (See Potash.) It is now named 
potash. 

KEIIMES MINERAL. A red powder pre¬ 
pared from antimony, nearly the same as the 
golden sulphur of antimony, and recommended 
as an alterative, in doses from one to two or three 
drains. (See Antimony, and Golden Sulphur 
of Antimony.) 

IvINO. A resinous substance, possessing a 
strong astringent quality: a good remedy in 
diarrhoeas which* depend on relaxation of the 
intestines. 

The dose is from two to four drains. 

LAC. A resin of a dark colour, deposited 
by an insect of the East Indies on the small 
branches of trees. It is now employed only in 
the composition of sealing-wax and varnishes. 

LADANUM. A resinous substance brought 
bom. Candia. It lias been recommended as a 
pectoral medicine; but probably does not possess 
any quality of that kind, as it is now used only 
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as an ingredient in a warm stimulating plaster 
which is of no use in veterinary practice. 

LAUDANUM. A popular term for tinc¬ 
ture of opium. (See Opium.) 

LAV ENDER. A plant whose distilled water 
and fragant oil are employed in medicine, but 
not in the veterinary practice. 

LAUREL, or Bay. The leaves of hay are 
used in fomentations, and the berries arc em¬ 
ployed as a stomachic. They yield an oil also 
which is used externally. (See Bay.) 

LAXATIVES. Medicines that open the 
bowels moderately, without stimulating or irri¬ 
tating them much, so as to increase their secre¬ 
tions. They consist of castor oil, olive, or 
linseed oil, the neutral salts, such as Epsom or 
Glauber’s salt, or even common salt, and small 
doses of aloes, as in the following formula: 
Laxative Drench. 

No. 1. Castor oil . 1 pint. 

No. 2. Sweet oil, or linseed, or rape oil 1 pint. 

No. 3. Epsom salt.6 to 12 oz. 

Whey or gruel .... 1 quart. 

Castor oil.6 to 12 oz.—Mix. 

No’. 1. Powdered aloes .... 2 to 3 dr. 
Carbonate of potash 2 dr. 

No. 5. Water ...8 oz. 

Castoi'oil ........ 8 oz.—Mix. 
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Ball. 


Aloes.3 to 4< dr. 

Soap .. 3 to 4* dr. 


Syrup enough to form a ball. 

LEAD. Many useful preparations are made 
from this metal; amSng which are Gfoulard’s 
extract, sugar of lead, litharge, and the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

Lead, Red, or Minium. This is a red 
powder, made by keeping lead in a high degree 
of heat: it is used in the composition of plasters, 
and charges. 

Lead, White, is commonly made by ex¬ 
posing thin sheets of lead to the vapour of vine¬ 
gar. by which it is converted into a white powder. 
Wi'ite lead is often employed in the composi¬ 
tion of healing and softening ointment, for horses 
that are subject to cracked heels. (See Acetate 
of Lead.) 

' LEECHES. It is difficult to draw blood 
by means of leeches, in the horse; it maybe 
accomplished, perhaps, by shaving the part, 
and puncturing it with a lancet: there arc few 
cases, however, in which they arc likely to be 
useful. 

LENETIVE ELECTUARY. (Sec Senna.) 

LEOPARD S BANE. This plant has been 
recommended as a febrifuge, but is never em¬ 
ployed in veterinary medicine. 
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LIME. Lime-water is recommended in the 
disease termed diabetes, which consists in a pro¬ 
fuse discharge of limpid urine, causing weak¬ 
ness, emaciation, and hectic fever. 

I have seen it used, .however, in two cases 
without success.—Lime-water is made by mix¬ 
ing lime with a large proportion of boiling 
water, stirring the mixture for some time, and 
afterwards pouring off the transparent liquor, 
which is to be carefully excluded from the air. 
During the whole process, indeed, there should 
be as little exposure to air as possible. 

LINIMENT. A term generally given to 
external applications of the oily kind, but of a 
consistence rather thicker than oil, sometimes 
it is applied to more liquid, and transparent 
preparations, such as soap liniment. The follow 
formula are given as examples^ 

Soap Liniment. 


Hard soap ..3 oz. 

Camphor.1 oz. 

Oil of rosemary.. 1 oz. 

Rectified spirit.I pint. 


Cut up the soap, and let it stand with the 
spirit until dissolved, then add the rest. 
Liniment of Ammonia, or Volatile 
Liniment. 

Strong solution of ammonia. . I oz. 

Olive oil.. 2 oz.—Mix. 
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To this, cmppltpr, or qil of turpentine is some- 
timesjadded; and the solution of ammonia is 
joined, for spmq.purposes, to the soap liniment. 
The soap liniment is the same as the celebrated 
opodeldoc, and be cither solid or fluicj, accord¬ 
ing to the proportion of soap used ; but it may 
be mad* also with soft soap, and is then fluid, 
with a large proportion of soap. Liniment of 
Ferdigris is noticed under the head Egyp- 

XI AC LEM. 

Liniment of Camphor, Compound. 

Camphor .2 oz. 

Spirit of lavender.. 1 pint. 

Solution of ammonia ..... b oz.—Mix. 
Solution of ammonia is named also liquid 
Ammonia, and strong spirit of sal ammoniac. 
(See Embrocations.) 

f 

Liniment for bad Thkusiif.s and Canker. 

Tar.4 oz.—Melt, and add 

Muriatic acid . .. G dr. 

Verdigris .4 dr. 

Mix, continue stirring until it is cold. 
LINSEED, or Jlax-svcd. These seeds abound 
with oil and mucilage, and are well adapted tc 
the composition, of those emollient drinks tha : 
are so useful in inflammations of the bladder 
and bowels, or complaints of the urinary pas¬ 
sages. A strong mucilaginous drink may be 
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made without bruising the seeds, either by«de- 
coction or infusion. (See Emollients and 
Pectorals.) 

Linseed Cake. That part of the linseed 
which remains after the oil has been pressed out. 
It is sometimes employed to fatten cattle, and 
may be given occasionally to horscs. v When 
ground it is sold as linseed meal and linseed 
powder, and often used in the composition of 
poultices. It is an ingredient also in most of 
the horse and cattle powders, and serves to 
adulterate, on account of its cheapness, many of 
the medicines sold in powder, as drenches for 
horses and cattle. 

Linseed Oil. This oil is sometimes em¬ 
ployed as a laxative, and, though very inferior 
to castor oil, and even to olive oil, may be 
occasionally substituted for it on account of its 
being much less expensive. Jt is used also in 
making pectoral emulsions, and in the composi¬ 
tion of liniments and ointments; but even for 
these purposes olive oil is preferable, on account 
of the drying quality of linseed oil. (See Laxa¬ 
tives.) 

LICORICE. An extract made from licorice 
root, and supposed to be of use in relieving 
cough. In the horse it is not applicable to this 
purpose, as its good effect depends upon its 
gradual solution in the mouth, so as to be con- 
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stantly lubricating the throat. Many writers, 
however, recommend licorice in their pectoral 
anil cordial drenches, probably with a view to 
render them more palatable. 

LITHARGE. An oxide or calx, of lead 
employed in making Goulaid's extract and 
diachyloy plaster. 

LOGWOOD. An extract is made from 
logwood which possesses a considerable astrin¬ 
gent power: it is often employed by medical 
practitioners in diarrhoea depending upon re¬ 
laxation of the bowels; and though it has not 
yet been introduced into veterinary practice, it 
would probably be found an useful medicine in 
similar complaints of the horse, and deserves a 
trial in cases which have resisted the common 
remedies. 

It mav be given in doses from two to three 
drams. Alum, opium, and some aromatic, such 
as cassia, are often joined with the extract , and 
sometimes chalk. 

LYTTA. (Sec Cantharides.) 

MACE. A pleasant aromatic spice, too ex¬ 
pensive for veterinary purposes: nor is there 
any complaint in which it is particularly, re¬ 
quired ; as cassia, cardamoms, caraway, and 
anise-seed, are more effectual, and considerably 
cheaper. 

MADDER. This root was formerly used 
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in medicine as a remedy for jaundice. Farriers 
still employ it for the same complaint, (.which 
they term the yellows), both in horses and 
horned cattle. In the former, the disease most 
commonly arises from increased or morbid ac¬ 
tion or inflammation of the liver. Little reli¬ 
ance is to be placed on madder. 

The dose is about one ounce. (See vol. i.) 

MAGNESIA. A white powder-, so extremely 
light that a sufficient dose could not be given 
to a horse without great inconvenience. It is a 
very useful absorbent in the human body, and 
well calculated to remove heart-barn, by destroy¬ 
ing any acidity that may exist in the stomach ; 
it has also the advantage of acting as a gentle 
laxative. But in the horse, chalk, or either of 
the fixed alkalies, answers the purpose equally 
well; and if a laxative effect is required, a small 
does of aloes may be added. (See Absorbents 
and Alkali.) 

MAIDEN HAIlt. An old remedy for coughs, 
but not proper for veterinary practice. 

MALACCA BEAN. The acrid matter 
which renders this bean useful is contained be¬ 
tween two membranes which cover the kernel. 
The Malays employ it for destroying fungous 
or proud flesh ; and, from its corrosive quality, 
it would probably be found useful as an external 
application in horses. 
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MALLOWS. This plant is useful in the 
composition of emollient drinks, from the muci¬ 
lage it contains: fomentations, glysters, anti 
poultices, may also be made with it. (See 
Emollients, Fomentartions, and Cly stefs.) 

MALT is very serviceable to horses that are 
recoverihg from fever: it is useful, also, when 
the system is weakened by large abscesses which 
discharge copiously, and in almost every case 
depending on debility. 

It appears to be easy of digestion, and very 
nutritious, though not so stimulating as oats. 
Green malt has been recommended for improv¬ 
ing the condition of horses, and giving them a 
smooth glossy coat. Infusion of malt is some¬ 
times given with advantage to sick horses; but 
they generally require to be drenched with it, 
which is a great inconvenience. 

« MANGANESE. A metallic oxide used 
principally in bleaching. It has been employed 
for fumigating glandercd stables. (See Fumi¬ 
gation, and vol. iii. article Glanders.) 

MANNA, a gentle laxative ; but never used 
in the diseases of horses. 

MARJORAM. An agreeable aromatic herb, 
whose essential oil possesses nearly the same 
properties as the oil of origanum ; a remedy 
much used by farriers in strains, bruises, &c. 
but always mixed with other oils or spirits, such 
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as oil of elder, camphorated spirit, &c. A strong 
infusion of marjoram may be employed as a 
vehicle for carminative or cordial medicine. 

MARSH MALLOW. This plant contains 
rather more mucilage than common mallows, 
and is therefore better calculated for making 
mucilaginous or emollient drinks, clysters, or 
fomentations. 

The root is the best part, which, if carefully 
dried, may be kept a long time. These muci¬ 
laginous drinks are very useful when the bowels 
or bladder arc inflamed or irritated by too 
strong physic, or when there is any pain in the 
urinary passages. They should be given fre¬ 
quently in the course of the day, and may occa¬ 
sional! v be made the vehicle of more active me- 
%> 

dickies. Any thing which contains mucilage 
in sufficient quantity may be employed for the 
purpose of making emollient drinks. (See 
Emollient.) 

MARUM, or Syrian Ilerb Alas lick .—This 
plant, when dry, is extremely stimulating, and 
excites violent sneezing when applied to the 
membrane of the nostrils; for which purpose it 
is employed by medical practitioners, and may 
be applied to a similar purpose in veterinary 
practice. 

MASHES. A kind of medicated diet, and 
generally composed either of bran or malt. 
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Bran mashes are made by pouring boiling watei 
on lresl) sweet bran, in a pail, so that the mix¬ 
ture, when stirred, may be about the consist¬ 
ence of a soft poultice; it is then to be covered 
over, and not given to fife horse until sufficiently 
cold. When it is thought necessary to steam 
the head, as it is termed,— that is, for the horse 
to inhale the vapour as it arises,— the mash is put 
into the manger while hot; and some even put 
it into a nose-bag and secure it to the head, 
which is a bad practice, as it impedes respiration. 
Steaming the head is recommended in strangles, 
colds, and sore-throats. 

I bi an Masiies form a very proper diet in 
lever, and all inflammatory complaints; they 
are useful, also, as a preparative to physic, serv¬ 
ing to remove any indurated lleces there may 
be in the bowels, whereby the operation of the 
medicine is rendered more safe and effectual. 
Mashes are a necessary diet, also, while the 
physic is operating. In making malt mashes, 
the water should he below tlie boiling point; 
otherwise the malt would clot, and be spoiled. 
These arc given for the purpose of recruiting 
strength, when a horse is debilitated from fever 
or any other cause. (See Malt and Restora¬ 
tives.) 

MASSICOT. A yellow oxide or calx of 
lead. 
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MASTICH. A resin, used chiefly in the 
composition of varnishes. 

MEADOW* SAFFRON. The root of this 
plant is a powerful diuretic in the human system, 
but its effect on the horse is not known. 

MECHOACAN. The root was employed 
as a purgative before jalap was known. It is 
much weaker than jalap; nor docs it possess a 
single quality which can recommend it as a horse 
medicine. 

MELILOT. This plant was sometimes em¬ 
ployed in the composition of glystcrs , and a 
plaster, but is now seldom applied to any me¬ 
dical purpose. 

MERCURIALS. Preparations of quick¬ 
silver or mercury. 

Mercurial, Ointment. This is made by 
rubbing together, in a mortar, quicksilver and 
hog’s lard, in various proportions, according 
to the strength required, until the former disap¬ 
pears, and the mixture assumes a dark blue or 
lead colour. 

In the strongest mercurial ointment of the 
shops, there are equal parts of quicksilver and 
lard : these are the best proportions in which it 
can be made, as it is easily made weaker after¬ 
wards, by the addition of lard. In medical 
practice this ointment is employed chiefly for 
the purpose of introducing the quicksilver into 
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tlic system, whicli is done by nibbing it for 
some time on the skin: this is said to be the 
most safe and effectual method Of curing the 
venereal disease; but, in the horse, considerable* 
difficulty and inconvenience attend this opera¬ 
tion, though it maybe made to affect the system. 
Thus, if we wish to introduce mercury into the 
circulation, it is better to give some preparation 
internally. (See Quicksilver.) 

Mercurial Ointment , however, is often em¬ 
ployed in veterinary practice, as an application 
to callous swellings, or enlarged joints: it is 
often mixed with camphor in those cases ; and 
is certainly much more efficacious when con¬ 
verted into a blister by the addition of cantha- 
ridcs or Spanish flies, or eupliorbium. In this 
state it is a good remedy for bog spavin, or 
5>ther swellings of the hock joint. 

Mercurial Ointment is said to be an effectual 
remedy for the scab in sheep, and is often an 
ingredient in ointments for the mange. In 
making mei-curial ointment the operation is con¬ 
siderably expedited by using a small quantity of 

old suet, tallow that is rancid, or Venice turpen- 
} * 

one. 

Persons unacquainted with pharmacy com¬ 
monly prefer mercurial ointment that has been 
recently prepared. It is said, however, that old 
and .rather rancid ointment is more powerful, 
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particularly if rubbed for some time in a mortar 
before used. 

Mercury. Quicksilver is commonly distin- 
by tins name ; the various preparations of which 
will be described in their proper places. (See 
Calomel, Sublimate, Cinnabar, Ethiop’s Mi¬ 
neral, Precipitate White and Red, Oxide of 
Mercury, Mercurial Ointment, &,c.) 

Mercury or Quicksilver is found in Spain, 
Germany, arid Hungary, Siberia, the Phillip- 
pines, China, and Peru. The most productive 
mines arc those of Idria, Carinthia, and the 
Palatinate. It is found either in a metallic 
state, or combined with silver or sulphur, with 
the latter, it forms native cinnabar. It is found 
also combined with the muriatic acid, which is 
named corneous mercury. It is separated from 
these combinations by distilling it with quick¬ 
lime. Mercury, in its metallic state, exerts no 
action on the animal system ; it has neverthe¬ 
less been exhibited in doses of a pound in the 
human subject, with a view of operating me¬ 
chanically in the removal of obstructions in the 
intestines; but as it cannot act by its gravity on 
the ascending part of the bowels, it is not easy 
to conceive how it should ever have been re¬ 
commended ; and the events of the cases, in 
which it has been given, have sufficiently proved 
the futility of the practice. I once gave half a 
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pound to a healthy dog; and, though made to 
stand upright on his hind legs for ten minutes 
after, and then shut up in a large tub for several 
hours, no part of the quicksilver was dis-* 
charged; he then ran away, and we heard no¬ 
thing move of him. When mercury is pre¬ 
pared for medicinal use, it is a remedy of the 
most extensive application; it is a powerful and 
general stimulant; it enters into the circulation, 
quickens the motion of the blood, and excites 
powerfully the whole glandular system, increas¬ 
ing all the secretions and excretions. Though 
much mischief may have arisen from the im¬ 
prudent use of the different preparations of this 
useful metal; yet, in the hands of judicious and 
cautious practitioners, they may be considered 
as among the most useful articles of the materia 
inedica. 

The following are the preparations commonly 
employed: 

Itubbed in a mortar with animal fat it forms 
mercurial ointment: with honey it forms quick¬ 
silver or blue pill. Oxidized or calcined by ex¬ 
posure to heat and air, red oxide oj mercury or 
calcined mercury. With sulphuric acid, yellow 
subsulphate of mercury or turbeth mineral. With 
nitrous acid and hog’s lard, ointment of nitrated 
quicksilver or citrine ointment. With nitric acid, 
nitrip or nitrated oxide of mercury (red precipi- 
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late). With muriatic acid, oxymuriale of mer¬ 
cury (corrosive sublimate, and, in a ditfercut 
state of oxidizement, suhmuriute of mercury or 
calomel.) This, when waslipd with liquid am¬ 
monia and dried, is rendered milder,and changed 
to a grey colour, and is sometimes employed in 
mercurial fumigations. 

MEZEREON. A root much used in medi¬ 
cine, in venereal and rheumatic complaints, but 
not calculated Jbr veterinary purposes. 

MILLIPEDES, or Hugs Lice. These were 
formerly employed by medical practitioners as 
a diuretic; but now quite disregarded. 

MINDER US’S SPIRIT. The dose is from 
six to eight ounces, diluted. (See Acetate of 
Ammonia.) 

MINERAL WATERS are too weak for 
veterinary purposes. It has been remarked by 
experienced persons, that waters impregnated 
with saline bodies, which are commonly said to 
be brackish , are generally injurious to horses; 
and I have observed that horses seldom do well 
on the coast, where the greater part of the 
water is in this state. This may arise from 
their not drinking a sufficient quantity for the 
purposes of digestion, on account of its disagree¬ 
able taste; for they often receive much benefit 
when at grass in such situations. It has been 
generally remarked that cavalry regiments, 
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stationed on the coast, are more liable to dis¬ 
ease than others, especially to rough, unhealthy 
looking coats, hide-bound and cutaneous dis¬ 
eases. This, however, # is as likely, and per-< 
haps more likely to depend on a damp, cold 
atmosphere and bad stables, than on drinking 
brackish water. M. Collaine, Veterinary Pro¬ 
fessor at Milan, has observed, that cavalry 
corps after being some months near the sea, 
have been afterwards much affected with farcy. 
Comlo.rru.du , fyc. d'une Experience toiler el des 
Sneers obtenns contra la ]\lo me rt le Farcin, par 
M. Collaine, ProJ'esseur a I’Ecole Roy ale Vele- 
rinaire da Milan. 

MINT. This is a valuable herb, and grows 
very abundantly. There are two kinds used in 
medicine, viz. Spearmint and Pepper mi. , The 
former is an excellent carminative, and sene- 
rally affords relief in flatulency of the stomach 
and bowels, and that complaint which arises 
from it, termed gripes, fret, or flatulent colic. 

Peppermint, however, is considerably stronger, 
and I think more certain in its effect. All the 
virtues of mint reside in an oil, which it affords 
plentifully by distillation ; and this is the most 
convenient form in which it can be employed 
for veterinary purposes: but it requires to be 
highly diluted with water, with which it mixes 
very readily, if previously dissolved in a small 
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proportion of rectified spirit, or rubbed in a 
mortar with mucilage and sugar. (See Essence.) 

The dose of oii of peppermint is from twenty 
drops -to half a dram : of spearmint from forty 
drops to one dram. 

This is generally found a sufficient quantity, 
but it may be increased if it prove ineffectual. 

It is necessary to distinguish carefully be¬ 
tween those pains of the stomach and bowels 
which arise from inflammation, and such as are 
caused by spasm, or flatulency. In the former, 
mint is very pernicious ; in the latter, an excel¬ 
lent remedy. (See vol. i. see also Carmina¬ 
tives.) 

A solution of oil of peppermint, in rectified 
spirit, is sold under the name of Essence of 
Peppermint; one part of the oil to three of 
spirit is the strength at which I prescribe 
Strong infusion of the dried herb is a good ve¬ 
hicle for more active medicine, and with a glass 
or two of gin might be given for flatulent colic 
or gripes, when other medicine cannot be pro¬ 
cured. 

‘ MITHRIDATE. The name of an elabo¬ 
rate and absurd preparation, of which opium 
was the principal ingredient. The London 
College have substituted for it a much neater 
and more efficacious formula, which they term 
Opiote Confection, which is thus made: 
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Powdered opium ............ 6 dr. 

."Long pepper. 1 oz. 

Ginger ...2 oz. 


Caraway seeds ....... 3 ©z. 

Syrup a pint. Mix. 

The following is the receipt for Milhridate, or 
Confection of Democrites. 

Cinnamon 24 drams; Indian spikenard, gin¬ 
ger, saffron, shepherd’s purse seed, frankin¬ 
cense, Chia turpentine, of each 10 drams ; Ze- 
doary mace, long pepper, juice of hypocistus 
storax, opoponax, galbanum, opobalsam, and 
castor, of each 1 ounce; scordium, cubebs, 
white pepper, carrot seed, bdellium, of each 
7 drains; Celtic nard, gentian, dittany of crete, 
red roses, wild parsley seed, cardamoms, sweet 
fennel seeds, gum arabic, strained opium, dis¬ 
solved in wine, of each 5 drains ; aromatic reed, 
valerian root, sagapenum, anise-seeds, of each 
3 drams; catechu, St. John’s wort, skinks, of 
each 2 ounces and a half! 

All these are to be dried and powdered, 
and made into an electuary, with three times 
its weight of honey. Theriaca AndromaChi 
or Venice Treacle is nearly similar. These 
preparations are a curious contrast to the sim¬ 
plicity of modern preparations. (Sec Opiate 
Confection.) 

MOSAIC GOLD. A combination of tin 
and sulphur, of a metallic appearance, though 
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soft, and of a golden colour: it is not used in 
medicine. 

MOXA. A light fibrous substance, some¬ 
what like very fine tow... In eastern countries 
it is employed to remove deep-seated pains, be¬ 
ing set on fire on the affected part so<as to burn 
and produce an eschar: it is therefore nothing 
more than the actual cautery, which is much 
more conveniently applied in veterinary practice 
by means of the hot iron. (See Firing.) 

MUCILAGE. The mucilage commonly 
employed is made by dissolving gum arabic in 
water. There are other cheaper gums, how¬ 
ever, that will answer the same purpose ; muci¬ 
lage may be made also from quince seeds and 
starch. For internal use it is most cheaply and 
abundantly obtained from flax seed (mixed, 
however, with oil), or as it is more commonly 
named linseed. Eight ounces infused in two or 
three quarts of boiling water, forms a good 
mucilage. 

MURIATES. Combinations of muriatic 
acid, with alkalies, earths, or metals. Muria¬ 
tic yield (See Acid Muriatic.) Muriate of yln- 
timony (See Butter of Antimony). Muriate of 
Quicksilver (See Sublimate). Muriate if Soda 
(See Salt). 

MUSK. An animal substance, remarkable 
for its powerful odour: in meclicine it is em- 
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ployed as an antispasmodic; but its extravagant 
price lias prevented veterinarians from giving it 
a trial. 

MUST A.RI). Though chiefly employed for * 
culinary purposes, it. deserves a place in our 
Materia Medico, both as an internal and ex¬ 
ternal medicine. When flour of mustard is 
made into a thin paste with water, and carefully 
rubbed on the skin for some time, it excites 
considerable inflammation and swelling. This 
property renders it useful in cases of internal 
inflammation, particularly when the bowels or 
lungs are affected. 'This paste is rendered 
stronger by tiie .addition of oil of turpentine. 
(See Embrocations.) 

Mustard may be given internally with good 
effect, in cases which require strong stimulants. 

In the village of Oakhill, where 1 have occa¬ 
sionally resided-, flour of mustard is generally 
given with a little salt and a quart of water, in 
what they term a chill, and appears chiefly in. 
a swelling of the udder and a change in the 
milk, which renders it unwholesome: but not¬ 
withstanding it is very commonly sold and mncle 
use of. The milk becomes flakey and of a 
yellowish colour, hence the disease is also called 
the yellows. The appetite of the animal is dimi¬ 
nished or goes off entirely, and she appears 
dull ,and heavy, and disinclined for motion, 

h 2 
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This disease is very common, and one of great 
importance; because being misunderstood, it is 
often improperly treated, and then causes other 
‘disorders, especially one-kind of red water, and 
wlnit is called scouring, scantering, or scouring 
rot. From the cause of this disorder* being ge¬ 
nerally unknown, it is one of frequent occur¬ 
rence, and does almost incalculable mischief. 
It is in fact a disease dependant on indigestion, 
and that indigestion is almost wholly caused by 
feeding the animal upon hay. Hay, even of 
the best kind, is not a suitable diet for the cow, 
what then must be the effect when nearly all the 
hay with which cows are fed is absolutely void 
of nutriment, and indigestible? By feeding 
cows on bad hay, and even upon hay that is 
generally considered passable, 'la morbid condi¬ 
tion of the fourth or sensitive stomach is gradu¬ 
ally induced, and when existing in a certain 
degree, even grass may occasion indigestion, 
especially when it is rank or of a bad quality. 
Cows, whose stomachs are in this disordered 
condition, have often a depraved appetite, and 
will' prefer rank unwholesome grass, or will 
eat the leaves from the hedges; even the poi¬ 
sonous leaves of the yew-tree have been eaten in 
this way. Mustard, therefore, or other stimu¬ 
lants, will often cure indigestion for the time, 
but the morbid condition of the sensitive std- 
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mach will remain, and consequently the ten¬ 
dency to indigestion. How important, there¬ 
fore, must it be to remove tha cause of this 
disorder, and give the animal such luiy only as 
is of the best quality. Red water, however, is 
not alway.s an effect of indigestion, as I have 
just described ; it often depends on repletion of 
the blood vessels, and is produced In’ a change 
of pasture. The remedy for this is to put the 
animal, as soon as the disorder is observed, 
into a field, where there is but little for him to 
eat, and not take him under cover, as is com¬ 
monly done. The only remedy besides this is 
bleeding, to the extent of two gallons. 

MYRRH. A gummy resinous substance, of 
a pleasant smell, and a bitter pungent taste: it 
is much used in medical practice, as a tonic and 
stimulant ; and may probably be employed with 
good effect in horses ; in weakness of stomach, 
diminished appetite, and imperfect digestion ; 
in such cases it may be given with about two 
drams of aloes and a little soap ; a little ginger 
also may be occasionally added: it is often joined 
with preparations of steel or iron. 

There is a simple and a compound tincture of 
myrrh, sold by druggists : the former is not 
used in veterinary practice, but the latter is a 
favourite remedy with grooms and farriers r for 
recent wounds. 

The dose of myrrh is from 1 or 2 to 3 drams. 
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NARCOTICS.. Medicines that stupefy and 
procure sleep; such;ns opium, &c. 

NATRON. (Sefc Soda.) 

NETTLE. The juice of tlie white blos- 
somed'nettle is employed, by some dairy men, 
for the red watcr^in cows. The dose half a 
pint. 

NIGHTSHADE. (See Deadly Night¬ 
shade.) 

NITRATE OF POTASH, Nitre or Salt¬ 
petre. A neutral salt, formed by the combina¬ 
tion of nitrous acid and potash. This is a me¬ 
dicine of great utility in veterinary practice, 
and highly esteemed both by farriers and veteri¬ 
narians. It possesses a cooling and diuretic 
property, which renders it extremely useful in 
fevers, and all inflammatory complaints. 

In fevers, it is often joined with emetic tartar, 
or antimonial powder, with good effect. It' 
catarrh or cold, nitre is the best remedy ; and 
in troublesome coughs it often gives relief, if 
mixed with some emollient drink and a little 
honey. (See Emollients.) 

The medium dose of nitre is about one ounce, 
though farriers often give double that quantity, 
or more; but in such large doses it is apt to 
irritate the stomach and do mischief; therefore 
in urgent cases one-ounce may be given every 
fourth hour, in which way there will he no 
danger of its producing that effect, particularly 
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if it be given in a mucilaginous drink, or in 
waler-gruci. If nitre be given in the form of a 
ball, it is adviseable to offer some water imme¬ 
diately before or after, or to wash it down with 
a horn-full of water-gruel. 

NITRIC AND NITROUS ACIDS. Strong 
liquid caustics, which when diluted form ngood 
detergent wash. 

Quicksilver is readily dissolved in this acid, 
and forms with it an excellent caustic, which is 
an excellent remedy for the footrot in sheep. 
This solution may be mixed with melted lard, 
so as to form a strong detergent ointment, or 
with water in any proportion. (See Acid, 
Nitrous.) 

NUTMEG. This well-known spice is a 
good stimulant and cordial medicine, but not 
preferable to many others that are much less 
expensive. (See Cordials.) 

NUX VOMICA. A poisonous vegetable; 
the fruit or the seed of thestriclinos nux vomica. 
A small quantity will destroy dogs, rats, Or mice. 
It has been given to the human subject in epi¬ 
lepsy and dysentery, but is now rarely used, 
being considered a dangerous medicine. M. 
Collaine, Professor of the Veterinary School, 
at Milan, in a treatise on glanders, says, “ I 
determined on making a final experiment with 
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the nux vomica on two farcied horses, which I 
gave to the extent of two ounces a day to each 
of them, beginning with a dose of half a dram, 
morning and evening.” 

The ulcers on the skin became stationary, and 
assumed a fed healthy appearance* but about the 
ninth day one of the horses was attacked with 
spasms nearly of the whole body, which induced 
me to put an end to my Experiments and the suf¬ 
ferings of the animal by causing him to be shot. 
It is necessary to observe that these two horses, 
before they took the nux vomica, had taken the 
extract of aconite or wolf’s bane (see Aconite), 
which, in the dose of one ounce and a half daily, 
caused considerable depression and weakness 
without lessening the disorder (farcy), although 
the same medicine had removed the disease in 
a horse belonging to another regiment, in less 
than ten days, that had the hind leg much 
swollen, and covered with farcy sores. This 
horse, however, was in consequence affected 
with great difficulty of breathing, which con¬ 
tinued ten or twelve days, or until the swelling 
and farcy appeared again. 

OAK BARK. A decoction of oak bark is 
a good vehicle for tonic and astringent medi¬ 
cines. When finely powdered and made into 
balls with ginger and a little oil of caraway, it 
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may be of service in those complaints, the con¬ 
tinuance of which depend upon debility. It is 
said, however, to be much less efficacious than 
Peruvian bark ; yet, when that cannot be pro¬ 
cured, it may be fojipd an useful substitute. 
The dose is about two ounces. 

OATS. In the choice of oats for horses, 
such as are perfectly free from unpleasant or 
musty smell, should be preferred, also, such as 
are heavy and clean. New oats are injurious, 
rather difficult of digestion, and apt to scour; 
but this quality may be, in a great measure, cor¬ 
rected by drying them gradually on a kiln, or 
by giving with them a small proportion of split 
beans, and some clover cut into chaff: when 
this cannot be had, a small quantity of wheat 
flour may be given in the horse’s water, espe¬ 
cially if the lioyse already scours, and then the 
chill of his water should be taken off: a small 
cordial ball may be necessary on such occasions, 
if the animal has any extraordinary work to do ; 
but under such circumstances, even moderate 
work might be hazardous. Nothing is more liable 
to produce disease in horses than being fed on 
musty oats, that is, oats that have been heated 
by being kept on board a ship, or in large heaps 
without being frequently turned. I have known 
coach and post horse proprietors sutler the 
most serious losses from this cause; it cannot, 
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therefore, be too carefully guarded Against, and 
it may be useful to such persons to be informed, 
that when horses are required to do such work, 
to suffer so much fatigue, and; be so exposed to 
the weather, as coach and post horses com¬ 
monly are, they cannot be too carefully fed and 
attended to; their food should be so given that 
digestion may go on without interruption, as 
many horses have been destroyed by taking 
them out and putting them to quick work upon 
a full stomach. Bruising the oats as well as the 
beaus is a great advantage, and, upon emer¬ 
gencies, oat-meal, or wheat flour mixed up with 
a little water, will be found to afford nutriment, 
and refresh the animat without incumbering 
the stomach. (See Gruel. See also vol. i. article 
Stable Management and Flatulent Colic.) Iam 
satisfied that all those cases of gripes or flatulent 
colic, which so often occur among post and 
coach horses, are brought on by indigestion; and 
what is so likely to cause indigestion as violent 
exercise upon a full stomach, especially when 
the food is of a bad quality, and the stomach 
in a morbid or weakened state, which is often the 
case with post and stage coach horses? When 
there is a necessity for. using new oats, and 
especially when any slock of such oats are to 
be kept, they should be dried on a kiln very 
gradually. They may then be much improved, 
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and, probably, that process may be completed 
which had been put a stop to by removing them 
from the mow. 

By keeping oats or other grain in the mow a 
sufficient time, they appear to undergo a, kind of 
sub-malting process, or sub-oxidizement, to use 
chemical Janguagc, approaching in some degree 
to the saccharine state; becoming thereby more 
easy of digestion, and more nutritious. 

OILS. Oils are cither or volatile. The 
former are procured from various animal mul 
vegetable substances, generally by means of 
pressure and heat, from which circumstance 
they have been named also Expressed oils ; and 
are termed fixed, because they do not evaporate, 
except at a very high temperature, when they 
are decomposed. Volatile oils , on the contrary, 
evaporate very, readily, and are generally ob¬ 
tained from vegetables by distillation ; and as 
they commonly contain all the essential qualities 
of the substance they arc procured from, they 
have been named also essential oils. The vari¬ 
ous oils are noticed under the name of the sub¬ 
stance from whieii they are obtained. 

The numerous officinal oils, directed in .the 
old dispensatories, are still highly esteemed by 
farriers; among which are, oil of swallows, 
earthworms, Jolmswort, spike, petre, &c. ; and 
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wc frequently meet with receipts for ** strain or 
bruise oils,” in which more than a dozen dif¬ 
ferent oils arc ordered ! Perhaps it may be an 
acceptable piece of information to those who 
place any confidence in these oils, that only 
three kinds are kept in the shops, from which 
this great variety rs furnished ; which' are, oil of 
elder, oil of turpentine, and Barbadoes tar. Oil 
of spike is made by colouring oil of turpentine 
with alkanct root; oil of petre, by dissolving 
Barbadoes tar in the same oil: for all the other 
kinds, oil of elder is sold; and this is often 
made by colouring common oil with verdigris. 

Oil. or Ei.df.r. (See Elder.) 

Oil, of Bay. This is more like ointment 
than an oil, of a light green colour, and smells 
like bay berries, from which it is procured. It is 
used chiefly as an external application in cutane¬ 
ous complaints, such as the mange. Oil of bay is 
sometimes substituted for hog’s lard in making 
mercurial ointment, and is supposed to render 
it more active. When to this mixture is added 
cantlmrides and oil of origanum, a strong blister 
is formed, which is recommended for the re¬ 
moval of splents and spavins. (See Blisters, 
Pliarrn.) 

On. of Castor. An useful laxative. 

The dose is about a pint. (See Castor Oil.) 
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Oil of Almonds. A very sweet and pure 
oil, obtained either from sweet or bitter almonds, 
by expression. 

It is used in coughs, and as a laxative for 
children, in medical practice; but is never re*- 
quired for veterinary purposes, olive oil being 
equally efficacious, and similar in its medical 
properties. 

Oil of Olive. This also is a very pure and 
sweet oil; and in the dose of a pint generally 
operates as a laxative. When castor oil cannot 
be easily procured, this may with great propriety 
be substituted for it. It is used also in making 
emulsions, liniments, and ointments. 

Oil of Linseed. This also has a laxative 
quality, but is not so certain in its cftect as the 
castor or olive oil. It is employed as a remedy 
for coughs; and on such occasions the cold- 
drawn oil is preferred, i. a. that which is ex¬ 
pressed from the seed without the assistance of 
heat. 

Oil of Palm, or Palm Oil. This, though 
termed an oil, is of the consistence of hog’s lard, 
and very similar to it in its medical qualities. 
It is of a yellow colour, and has rather an agree¬ 
able smell. 

OINTMENTS. External applications com¬ 
posed generally of lard, suet, tallow, bee’s wax, 
oils, resins, and turpentines. The following 
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nre those most frequently wanted and commonly 


kept ready prepared : 

Simple Ointment. 

Olive oil. 1 lb. 

Bee’s wax ..3 oz. 

- v ' 

Palm oil.2 oz. 


Melt over a slow fire, and continue stirring 
until cold. 

For common purposes hog’s lard makes a 
good simple ointment, but is apt to become 
rancid by keeping. The simple ointment may 
be readily converted into a detergent or diges¬ 
tive. 

Ointment, by the addition of red precipitate, 
verdigris, or blue vitriol finely powdered, and, 
if an astringent ointment is wanted, it may be 
mixed with finely powdered alum, super-acetate 
of lead (sugar of lead), or a solution of sub- 
acetate of lead ( Goulard’s extract of lead). The 
following is a very useful ointment for chopped 
heels, harness galls, ike. 

Goulaiiij Ointment. 

No. 1. Simple ointment. 1 lb. 

Solution of sub-acetate of a 
lead, commonly called Gou- > 3 oz. 
lard’s extract (by measure.) ^ 

Olive oil. 1 oz. 

Melt the ointment by a very gentle heat, and 
when melted add the oil, then let it be removed 
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from the fire, and stir in the Goulard’s extract; 
continue stirring until cold. 

Sulphuric Ointment. 

Oil of turpentine.4< oz. 

Sulphuric acid (by.measure) ... 2 ,oz. 

Mix cautiously in the open air, or in a 
chimney, 4a a vessel large enough to hold one 
pound and a half; stir the mixture, and, when 
they are perfectly combined, add one pound and 
half of hog’s lard ; continue stirring until cold. 
I3y the addition of cantharides, this ointment 
forms a strong blister, and with sulphur vivuui, 
finely powdered, or flower of sulphur, it be¬ 
comes a good mange ointment and foot oil. 

DIG 1C ST I VIC Oi N TMENT. 

I Jog’s lard . 1 Jb. 

Common turpentine. 1 lb.—Melt and add 

Verdigris *..2 oz. 

Continue stiring until cold. 

IIoof Ointment. 

Tallow.1 lb. 

Tar. ’ lb. 

Melt, continue stiring until cold. 

In concluding tiiis article, it is right to 
observe, that ointments are not so commonly 
applied to wounds or inflamed parts, as they 
wore formerly; and that powders, lotions, or 
washes, and fomentations are often found more 
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efficacious. (See Astringents, Digestives, De¬ 
tergents, Escharotics, Caustics, Emollients, 
Blisters, &c.) 

OLIBANUM. A gummy resinous sub¬ 
stance* sometimes used, in medicine as a stimu¬ 
lating expectorant, but scarcely known in 
veterinary practice. 

ONIONS. These possess a diuretic power 
in the horse, but are seldom used. In suppres¬ 
sion of urine, a peeled onion is sometimes placed 
within the sheath, or prepuce of a horse, or 
vagina of a mare, with a view to excite staling. 
It is said to succeed now and then ; but is cer¬ 
tainly an absurd practice, and when the bladder 
is inflamed may do much injury. 

OPIATE CONFECTION is composed of 
opium, long pepper, and other stimulants. One 1 
ounce of the confection docs rot contain more 
than fourteen or fifteen grains of opium ; it may 
therefore be given in doses from one to two 
ounces, though in this quantity it would be a 
powerful stimulant. 

In veterinary medicine the following electuary 
may be advantageously substituted for the opiate 
confection of the London dispensatory. 

Oi*iate Confection, on Electuary of Opium. 

Opium ..] J oz. 

Macerate in hot water until it forms with it 
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a thin paste, or until, by stirring, it is uniformly 
mixed, and free from lumps. 


Powdered ginger. 

, . 3 oz. 

Powdered caraway seeds . 

. C oz. 

Powdered allspice. 

,. 6 oz. 

Treacle.... 

» 

. Ulb. 


Let these ingredients be well mixed, and kept 
in a closed jar or pot. The dose is about one 
twentieth part of the mass. It is a warm cor¬ 
dial and diaphoretic, and may be given in flatu¬ 
lent colic mixed with a little warm beer, or in¬ 
fusion of peppermint, or other aromatic herbs. 
As a diaphoretic, it should be mixed with two 
drams of tartarized antimony or antimonial 
powder. This electuary is a good cordial for 
cattle. 

OPIUM. One of the most important arti¬ 
cles of the Materia Medica. 

It is classed among the narcotic sedatives, of 
which it is undoubtedly the most useful. . 

The anodyne quality which renders opium so 
valuable in human medicine, is not so manifest 
when given to the horse: this 1 attribute to the 
great difference there is between the diseases of 
men and horses, as well as in the structure 
and susceptibility of the stomach and nervous 
system. 

If injudiciously given, opium frequently aggra¬ 
vates the disease, and does much injury: and I 
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have several times seen it increase pain, when 
it has been improper^ given as an anodyne. In 
spasmodic complaints of the bowels it is an ex¬ 
cellent remedy, particularly if joifted with aro¬ 
matic fjowder, ginger, or some other stimulant. 
In diarrhoea it is an effectual remedy, but must 
be given cautiously. In diabetes I have found 
it very beneficial, when joined with bark and 
ginger. Sometimes it is given with emetic tartar, 
and some cordial composition, with good effect, 
and in this way it proves a good diaphoretic. 
(See Opiate Confection.) 

I have given opium mid squill, in obstinate 
coughs, with success ; but the effect is not per¬ 
manent. (See vol. i.) 

Opium is very apt to produce costivencss in 
horses; but this tendency may be in a great 
measure counteracted by exercise: when it does 
take place, it may be removed by clysters, bran 
mashes, or a laxative ball. 

The medium dose of opium is half a dram, 
or two scruples; but if given in the form of 
clysters, which it sometimes is with the best 
effect, two drains will , not be two much. (See 
Clysters.) 

^In human medicine opium is frequently used 
in the form of a tincture; and in veterinary prac¬ 
tice it is the most convenient form. Should a 
liquid form be at any time necessary without 
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spirit, a watery solution (using the sediment as 
well as the clear part) may be employed. 

Opium is brought to this country in chests 
from Turkey and India. The Turkey opium 
is in flat pieces, cohered with leave's, and 
the reddish capsules of some -species of rumex, 
which is considered an indication of its good- 
ness, as the inferior kinds of opium have none 
of these capsules adhering to them. Turkey 
opium generally contains about one fourth part 
of impurities. India opium is less pure, is in 
round masses, covered with leaves to the thick¬ 
ness nearly of one fourth of an inch. Mr. 
Kerr relates that, at Buhar, it is frequently adul¬ 
terated with cow dung, the extract of the poppy 
procured by boiling, and various other sub¬ 
stances. It is made also from lettuces, in India. 

In Malava It is mixed with oil of sesamum, 
which is often one-half of the mass ; ashes and 
the dried leaves of the plant are also used. 
Opium is regarded as bad when it is either very 
soft or friable, of an intensely black colour, or 
mixed with many impurities. In the human body 
opium.is sometimes employed externally, and is 
said to be almost as efficacious as when ttiken 
into the stomach, producing its narcotic effects 
without affecting the head, or causing nausea, 
but in the horse it is not likely to be useful in 
this way. Of late years I have generally used 
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opium in the form of a spirituous tinure, as 
kept in the shops, in preferance to the watery 
solution or mixture; there may be cases, how¬ 
ever, in which the spirit may be improper, and 
then the watery mixture should be preferred. 
Opium is said to be decomposed by solutions 
of oxymuriate of mercury, acetate of lead, sul¬ 
phate of zinc, iron, and copper, and that such 
combinations should therefore be avoided. The 
same objection has been applied to combinations 
of opium with the carbonates of potash anti 
soda, lime water, infusion of bark, and infusion 
of galls; but, in combination with vinegar, the 
vegetable acids, and oil, its strength or narcotic 
power is said to be much increased. That 
celebrated preparation of opium, named the 
black drop, is an example of this. The follow¬ 
ing is the formula for making it, according to 
Thomson. 

Black Dnop. 

Opium sliced ...pound. 

Good verjuice.3 pints. 

Nutmegs. 1 i oz. 

Saffron . e oz. 

Boil them to a proper thickness, then add a 
quarter of a pound of sugar and two spoonsful! 
of yeast. Set the whole in a warm place near the 
fire for six or eight weeks, then place it in the 
open air until it becomes a syrup; lastly, de- 
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cant, filtre, and bottle it up, adding a little 
sugar to each bottle. One drop of this is said 
to be equal to three drops of the tincture of 
opium. Opium is often combined with.emetic* 
tartar and ipecacuana in human medicine, in 
which state it acts as a sudorific as well as 
anodyne; this combination is employed also in 
veterinary medicine, but is not so decidedly 
useful as in the former. The diseases of the 
horse, in which opium is most beneficial, are 
locked jaw and flatulent colic ; in the former it 
has been given in large doses, with the best effect, 
generally joined with camphor, and sometimes 
with assafoetida and other antispasmodics. In 
flatulent colic smaller doses have been found 
sufficient, which have generally been joined with 
sweet spirit of.nitre, and other carminatives. 
(See vol. i. 12th Edition; see also Opiate Con¬ 
fection, remarks on.) The medium dose of the 
tincture, prepared according to the London 
dispensatory, is one ounce, and of solid opium 
purified half a dram. Half an ounce of purified 
opium, according to Boardman, was given to a 
horse at one dose; he slept through the day¬ 
time for eight or nine hours, and could not be 
easily roused. In locked jaw, the same author 
prescribes three drams of purified opium every 
three or four hours, with camphor and salt of 
hartshorn, of each half an ounce. But Mr, 
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Wilkinson* who 'Irak sucoeedtidid twenty-four 
case* of locked jaw, gave only one dram’Ofcom- 
monopusmt'’with 1 the «aBAtt <jtrantity ftf eaniplior 
and assn ux» tide: but he gr&dtt&H'jr increased the 
dose, and' wentj in some cases, so fat os two or 
three drams; The mode of -parityr»g opium, 
prescribed in the London- dispensatory, is to 
dissolve it in proof spirit, thenfiltrelhe so¬ 
lution, and evaporates in a Water bath to the 
required consistence; but-a more ready way, 
though not so r'.ix-.. „ ii, is to dry it carefully by 
a moderate beat, powder and sift it. The sieve 
will keep back many of the impurities, when 
this is careful ly done. Opium is an article of 
so much importance,' that it appeared necessary 
to notice it particularly, and at some length. 
There is a vinous tincture of opium sometimes 
used in diseases of the human eyes. I have 
found nearly a similar preparation very useful 
in chronic in#anfiniation of the horses eye, ap¬ 
plied imdiluted. (See vol. i.) It is made by 
digesting or dissolving two ounces of opium in 
a pint of sherry wine, or any good old white 
Wine: probably diluted brandy would do-just as 
well. Tiie following is a good formula for 
tincture of opium, when it is wanted for flatu- 
lefttcoifo, locked jaw, or otherspasmodic dis¬ 
eases of the horse 5 
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Tincture of Opium. 

0|) 1U UT, » * * V • .Mt *■ . * * * • '•• . <4 <• . > ,.-j 1 , OZ. 

Cinnamon, ©love#) and ginger,of each loz. . 

Old rum ,or brandy . . . ...^.WiLpiinti-.* 

Macerate for ten days or ,a fortnight, often 
shaking the > bottle, thBn preSs off, the ' liquid 
part, and filtre or strain through blotting paper. 
The dose from one to two ounces. The fol¬ 
lowing is a good formula for an opiate powder, 
which may be given occasionally in a little 
warm beer, or some aromatic tea, or infusion, 
such as peppermint, pennyroyal, rosemary/&c. 


Opiate Powder. 

Powdered opium...1 ©z. 

Cassia, Jamaica pepper, and ginger >■ 0 

powdered, of each.** oz * 

Caraway-seeds and anise-seeds, of q . 

1 f T OZ« 

each- . 

Mix. The dose six drams to one ounce, t 


OPODELDOC is made by dissolving $pnp. 
and camphor in spirit of rosemary. : It.is either 
liquid or solid, according to the proportion of 
soap. Iti the solid state it seems to be the same 
as the celebrated Steers's opodeldoc. (See article 
Embrocations,) 

It is employed for strains: and bruises, and is 
a very. proper application when the inflamma-. 
tion, which always accompanies those com-, 
plaints Rt first, lias subsided. (See vpl, i.) 
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Liquid Opodeldoc on . Soap Liniment. 

Soft soap. ... 4 o*. 

Water .. i... 0 o& 

Mi^* and add to thj“ mixture oae pint of 
rectified spirit of wine, in which, there has been 
previously dissolved, n 

Camphor... $ as. 

Oil of rosemary.j ©as* 

Steers’s Opodeldoc. 

Hard soap... 4 oz. 

Rectified spirit of wine.8 oz. 

Camphor .-j oz. 

Oil of rosemary.. 2 dr. 

Oil of Lavender or oil of origanum 2 dr. 
Compound spirit of ammonia .... 4 oz. 
Digest in a moderate heat so as to dissolve the 
soap, which should be cut up in thin shavings. 
These preparations are expensive, therefore the 
following may be substituted for them. 

Veterinary Opodeldoc. 

Soft soap. 4 oz. 

Water . 8 oz. 

Mix over the fire j when cold add 

Rectified spirit. 1 pint. 

Oil of rosemary.2 oz. 

Strong liquid ammonia.... 4 oz. 

Mix. (See Embrocations and Liniments.) 
OPOPONAX. A gum resin, nearly re¬ 
sembling galbanum in its medical qualities. 
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though «o much inferior that it does not merit 
any notice as a veterinary medicine. 

ORIGANUM. The essential oil of this 
plant is much used by farriers, as an ingredient, 
in their strain oils, or mixtures for bruises. It 
is a very powerful stimulant, and capable of 
doing much harm in those complaints: it is 
sometimes mixed with mercurial ointment, oil 
of bay, and cantharides, to form strong blisters. 
(See Blisters.) 

ORPIMENT. (See Arsenic.) In Mark¬ 
ham’s master piece, and some other old books 
on farriery, the nostrils of glandered horses are 
directed to be fumigated with yellow arsenic 
made into pastils or cakes, with frankincense 
and elecampane; some apparent cures are said 
to have been effected in this way, but probably 
the running was only suspended a short time; 
and we know enough of the disease to be satis¬ 
fied that the cases, supposed to have been thus 
cured, either were not really the glanders, or 
that it was only a temporary removal or ’stoppage 
of the discharge from the nostrils. The fumiga¬ 
tion of the nostrils, with yellow arsenic, is not 
only ineffectual in glanders, but likely to prove 
injurious both to the patient and the operator. 
Yellow arsenic, made into an ointment with 
lard, has been recommended for warts, but it 
at a very dangerous application; and besides 
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warfs can always be effectually ,ancl safely re¬ 
moved by the. knife from any part of the body. 

■There is a secret method of curing fistula, 
.poll-evil, ^apjd quittor employed by certain far¬ 
riers, which often cures, and often does much 
injury. Their remedy is orpiment mixed with 
lard. The cures they make are always made 
known, but the mischief they do escapes notice, 
or is concealed. Lunar caustic or blue vitriol and 
the knife will accomplish, with safety and certain¬ 
ty, all that can be accomplished in those diseases. 

Poll-evil is caused by mange, which makes 
the horse rub his head, and often hurt it by 
blows against the manger, by which the first 
bone,of the neck becomes diseased. The cure, 
therefore, requires time. 

OYSTER-SHELL, when burnt and levi¬ 
gated, is employed as an absorbent. 

The dose is about one ounce. 

OXIGEN. A constituent part of atmo¬ 
spheric air, without which it would be unfit for 
respiration.- In breathing the air is rendered 
impure by the exhalations from the lungs, and, 
at the same time, we deprive it of this pure and 
vital principle: it is therefore unfit for the pur¬ 
pose a second time: and if an animal be con¬ 
fined, ip air that has been once respired, life is 
almost instantly extinguished. Hence may be 
iiiftuTed the necessity of ventilating stables: fov 
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although in close stables the air is not wholly 
deprived of oxigen gas, yet its proportion is 
considerably diminished : and it is well known, 
that when there is a deficiency of this animating* 
principle, the system is debilitated, anct all its 
functions imperfectly performed. 

OXIDE or OX YD. The calxes of metals 
are now termed oxides , on account of their con¬ 
taining a certain proportion of oxigen (the aci¬ 
difying principle) ; but not sufficient to give 
them the properties of an acid—the term oxyd , 
signifying an imperfect acid. But this subject 
more properly belongs to a chemical work. 

OXYMELS. Syrups which, when rtiade 
with honey and vinegar only, are termed simple 
oxymels ; when squill, garlic, or meadow saffron 
has been previously infused or digested in the 
vinegar, it is named oxymel of squill, of garlic, 
or of meadow saffron. They are sometimes 
employed in chronic cough. The dose about 
four ounces mixed with water, or infusion of 
linseed, or marshmallows. (See Expectorants, 
and vol. i. article Chronic Cough, in the 12th 
Edition.) 

OXYMURIATE OF QUICKSILVER or 
Mercury. (See Sublimate Corrosive.) 

OXYMURIATE OF POTASH. An ex¬ 
pensive preparation hot used in veterinary prac¬ 
tice ; it has been employed, however, in human 

m 2 
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medicine, in syphilitic cases, and scurvy; but 
seems now to have fallen into disrepute. How 
far it may be worth a trial in horses is uncer¬ 
tain, but the ex pence an important objection 
to its use. 

PALM OIL. (See Oil of Palm.) A yellow 
or orange coloured unctuous substance, of the 
consistence of butter, and of a pleasant odour. 
An imitation of it is sometimes sold, made with 
hog’s lard, turmeric, and orrice powder. It is 
used as an emollient ointment, and probably is 
not preferable to lard. 

PAREGORIC ELIXIR, or camphorated 
Tincture of Opium. 

Opium.1 dr. 

Flowers of benzoin. 1 dr. 

Camphor.. .. 2 scrup. 

Oil of anise-seed.^ dr. 

To be dissolved in proof spirit 2lb. 

In human medicine this is employed in 
coughs, but it is unfit for veterinary purposes. 

PARSLEY. The root diuretic : the seeds 
a weak carminative. 

' Parsley, Macedonian, nearly the same; ra¬ 
ther stronger. 

PEARL ASHES. Carbonate of potash in 
an impure state. (See Potash.) 

PEARL BARLEY. Barley deprived of 
its cuticle or shell. (See Gruel.) 
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PEAS. A nutritious food for horses, espe¬ 
cially when bruised and mixed with oats and 
cut clover hay, commonly called chaff. (See 
Chaff.) Beans are generally preferred.. Pea-, 
meal is employed to adulterated horse-powders, 
particularly liquorice-powder, anise, fenugreek, 
&c. 

PECTORALS. Medicines that relieve 
cough, and disorders of the lungs. (See Ex¬ 
pectorants, Emollients, Emulsions, and Demul¬ 
cents.) 

PELLITORY OF SPAIN, the root. This 
is used chiefly to relieve the tooth-ache, and 
pain about the jaws; which it does by causing 
a copious discharge of saliva, when kept in the 
mouth a short time. It is not necessary in ve¬ 
terinary practice, but is included in Gibson’s 
Farrier’s Dispensatory, and probably sometimes 
used by him in the composition of masticato- 
ries. (See Chewing Balls, Veterinary Dic¬ 
tionary.) 

PENNYROYAL. The essential oil of this 
herb possesses a carminative power, but is very 
inferior to that of peppermint. A strong infu¬ 
sion may be employed as a vehicle for carmina¬ 
tive medicine, when nothing more effectual can 
be obtained. 

PEPPER, BLACK. This is often used by 
farriers in the colic, but is by no means an 
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eligible remedy, and is often given very impro¬ 
perly. I once knew a farrier give two ounces, 
in half a pint of Daffy’s Elixir, to a mail-horse, 
,that was said to be attacked with gripes; anti 
he condesended to give me the following scien¬ 
tific explanation of the manner in wjiieli it was 
to net. “ The pepper is to break the wind, and 
the Daffy's Elixir is to drive it out .” In the 
evening the horse died. I mention this circum¬ 
stance as a caution to those who are too fond of 
giving those very hot remedies in pains of the 
bowels, without inquiring into the nature of 
the complaint. (See vol. i. in which are plain 
directions for distinguishing between flatulent 
and inflammatory colic; see also Carminatives.) 

PEPPEll, CAYENNE. (See Cayenne 
Pepper.) 

PEPPER, LONG, is rather stronger than 
black pepper. 

PEPPER, JAMAICA. (See Jamaica Pep¬ 
per, or Allspice.) 

PEPPERMINT. (See Mint.) 

PERUVIAN BALSAM. (Sec Balsam of 
Peru.) 

■PERUVIAN BARK. (See Bark.) 

«. PERIWINCLE, Major and Minor. Ac¬ 
cording to Bourgelat, these are employed in 
sore throat or quinsy, in decoction mixed with 
honey and vinegar. M. Malouin formerly as- 
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serted that the greater periwincle, powdered 
and mixed with Ethiop’s Mineral, was a specific 
against glanders. In hot climates the plants of 
this genus are said to acquire poisonous cjuali-. 
ties. Petroleum. (See Tar, and Barbadoes 
Tar.) 

PEWTER. A composition of lead and tin. 
I have been informed that scrapings or filings 
of pewter is a good anthelmintic in dogs. The 
dose, as much as will lay on a shilling, or about 
a dram. It is asserted that a man has taken a 
dram, for two successive days, without suffering 
the least inconvenience.—Gray’s Supplement.to 
the Pharmacopoeias. ■ > . 

PHOSPHORUS. A very combustible sub* 
stance, made either from bones or urinei Ex¬ 
periments have, been made at the Veterinary 
College to ascertain its medical qualities:' it 
proved to be a dreadful poison, inflaming the 
stomach in small doses. 

PHYSIC. (See Cathartics.) 

PIMENTO. (See Allspice arid Jamaica 
Pepper.) 

PINK ROOT. (See Indian Pink.) 

PITCH. A black and impure resinous .sub¬ 
stance, used by farriers in making charge S> ob¬ 
tained by boiling or distilling tar to the desired 
consistence. (See Burgundy Pitch.) - t 
PLAISTER OR PLASTER. A compo- 
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sition of wax, resin, &c., or of oil boiled with 
the oxide of lead or litharge. (See Diachylon 
and Charge.) 

Plaister, adhesive, gr Sticking-plaster: this 
is made with diachylon and a small proportion 
of resin, and still less of common turpentine, 
or with diachylon and galbanum. Sticking- 
plaster is sometimes employed to keep the 
edges of a fresh wound together ; but in horses 
this is generally done more effectually by su¬ 
ture, that is, by sewing up the wound. (See 
vol. i.) 

POMEGRANATE. The dried fruit is a 
moderately strong astringent; and is sometimes 
employed in diarrhoea, particularly in horned 
cattle. 

The dose is from half an ounce to 'an ounce. 

It may be joined with alum, ginger, and other 
auxiliaries, and occasionally with opium. 

POPPY. The heads of poppy dried make a 
good fomentation for wounds and tumours that 
are in a painful or irritable state: for which 
purpose they are to be broken in pieces, and 
boiled in water, so as to make a strong de¬ 
coction. This decoction proves very serviceable 
in irritability of the bladder, if used as a glys- 
ter, the bowels having been previously emp¬ 
tied : for this purpose the decoction should be 
made stronger, by boiling it for some time. 
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It seems very probable that the good effect 
of this decoction depends in a great measure 
upon the opium which is extracted from the 
poppy heads: it may be better, therefore, to 
dissolve in gruel a proper dose of opium, wheij 
an anodyne glyster is required, as we cannot be 
accurate in respect to quantity when the decoc¬ 
tion of poppies is employed. It has been ascer¬ 
tained that the anodyne or narcotic qualities of 
•opium are diminished by long boiling, and that 
the extract of poppies, however carefully pre¬ 
pared, is very inferior in every respect to opium. 
No hesitation therefore should be felt in pre- 
fering opium to the extract or decoction of 
white poppy heads, whether it be wanted for a 
clyster, a drench, or a fomentation 

POTASH, Polassa, Car!onate of, Prepared 
Kali, or the Kopetahla J/kili. The potash • f 
commerce is in a very impure state, and not 
applicable to chemical or medical purposes. 
When properly purified, it is joined with pur¬ 
gatives and tonics, with advantage. In those 
cases which require the use of Ionics, there is 
sometimes an acidity in the stomach, which 
potash corrects ; and it renders purgative medi¬ 
cines more easy of solution. Given alone it 
generally acts as a diuretic. When neutralized 
with acids, it has a laxative property, but re¬ 
quires to be given in huge doses. With sul- 

M 5 
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phuric acid it forms vitriolated tartar, or sal 
polychrest (, sulphate of potash)’, with nitrous 
acid, that very useful medicine termed nitre 
{nitrate of potash), which, contrary to what we 
have just observed, is a diuretic in a moderate 
dose (see Nitre) ; and* with vinegar, or acetous 
acid, it makes soluble tartar {tartarized kali.) 
The purified potash is named in the shops pre¬ 
pared but formerly salt of tartar, or worm¬ 
wood. When potash is deprived of the carbonic 
acid with which it is naturally combined, it be¬ 
comes a strong caustic; and when diluted is 
sometimes employed as a wash for the mange. 
In this state it is termed pure potash or kali, and 
is seldom used internally. (See Alkalies.) 
When saturated with carbonic acid it is named 
super carbonate of Potash, and is the best pre¬ 
paration for internal use, but more expensive 
than the others. 

POULTICE* or Cataplasms, arc useful ap¬ 
plications for .promoting suppuration in in¬ 
flamed tumours, and in those diseases of the 
horse’s heels, named grease, scratches, cracks, 
&c. consisting in inflamed swellings of the heels, 
foetid discharge, painful and troublesome ulcers, 
or craqks generally under the fetlock or bend of 
the heel. The poultices commonly employed 
pn those occasions are of the emollient kind* 
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Emollient Poultice. 


No. 1. Linseed meal.. 4- lb. 

Bran..1 qr. 

Hog’s lard..io z. 


Boiling water enough to make a soft poul¬ 
tice. 

No. Turnips, thoroughly Boiled and 
mashed; any quantity. Linseed meal enough 
to form the poultice. 

Either of the simple poultices may be con¬ 
verted into an anodyne poultice by the addition 
of opium; into a fermenting poultice, by the 
addition of yeast, and by substituting oatmeal 
for linseed meal; into an astringent poultice, 
by the addition of Goulard’s Extract, sugar of 
lead, or powdered alum; and into a detergent 
poultice, by the addition of white or blue vi¬ 
triol. 

In obstinate cases of virulent grease, where 
there is much pain, and a stinking dark coloured 
discharge, and especially when emollients are 
found ineffectual, the detergent poultice has 
quickly cured the disease, and in such cases 
even a solution of corrosive sublimate has been 
used with the best effect. But emollients should 
always be first applied, and some diuretic medi¬ 
cine given. (See vols. i. and iii.) 

POWDERS. This is sometimes a conve¬ 
nient form for giving medicines, as many horses 
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will take them in their corn without reluctance. 
It is by no means proper, however, for such as 
have a delicate appetite and arc remarkably nice 
in feeding; for although they may after some 
time eat their food, yy$ the reluctance with 
which it is taken would prevent its being readily 
digested, or proving so nutritious 0 % it would 
do, were it not so medicated. 

Some horses, however, eat their corn verv 
readily when mixed with powder ; and to such it 
may be given without inconvenience. There is 
another objection to this mode of giving medi¬ 
cine, which is the difficulty of ascertaining 
whether the whole or not, or how much of the 
powder that is mixed with the corn, is taken. 
But this may in a great measure be done away, 
by sprinkling the corn with water, and mixing 
the powder with it very carefully, As wc have 
before observed, whenever a horse appears un¬ 
willing to eat his corn thus medicated, the me¬ 
dicine should be’given in some other form. The 
medicines best suited to this purpose are anti¬ 
mony, sulphur, rosiu, emetic tartar, nitre, 
anise-seeds, &c. Medicines that are given in 
the*form of'powder, should be finely sifted, or 
levigated; and when kept in that form, a well 
corked bottle is most proper for the purpose. 

PRECIPITATE, RED, Nitric Oxute of 
Mercury, or lied Nitrated Quicksilver. This 
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is extremely useful as a mild caustic or deter- 
getjtj, and lias an excellent effect in foul ulcers. 
It may be used either alone, being finety pow¬ 
dered and sprinkled on the affected part, or 
mixed with various /hutments. (See Deter¬ 
gents.) It is made from quicksilver and nitrous 
acid, but,is considerably weaker than a solution 
of that metal in nitrous acid. It becomes, how¬ 
ever, a strong and very efficacious caustic, when 
dissolved in nitrous acid; in which state, by 
proper dilution, it cures fistuln, poll-evil, and 
canker. This solution may also be mixed 
with unctuous substances, forming with them 
good detergent ointments; or it may be diluted 
with water so as to form a detergent lotion of 
considerab'e efficacy 

PREPARED KALI. (See Potash.) 

• PROOF SPIRIT. Equal parts ol rectified 
.spirit of wine and water. (See Alcohol.) 

PRUNELLA, SALT. The same as nitre, 
or nitrate of potash. A cooling diuretic and 
febrifuge. The dose about one ounce, once or 
twice a day. (See Febrifuges, Alteratives, anti 
Diuretics.) 

PURGATIVES. (See Cathartics.) 
PURGING BALLS. (See Cathartics.) 

PUFFBALL. The dust of puffball is 
sometimes used to stop bleeding; but nothing 
of this sort should be depended upon when the 
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bleeding is considerable, pressure being much 
more effectual. 

QUASSIA. A powerful bitter, and a good 
medicine in cases of weakness of the stomach. 
It is generally given in powder, in doses from 
one to two or three drams, joined with ginger, 
or some other stimulant, and a smaty quantity 
of soda or potash. 

QUICKLIME. (See Lime.) 

QUICKSILVER. This metal and its pre¬ 
parations have been noticed under the head 
mercury. I have only to observe here that on 
reflecting upon the injurious effects of those 
preparations, especially sublimate, that the most 
simple preparation, such as the quicksilver pill, 
blue pill, or something analogous to it, and 
that two in very small doses, may produce all 
the good effects that have resulted from the use 
of sublimate. When sublimate, or even calo¬ 
mel, is given daily ill what is commonly consi¬ 
dered a moderate dose, and continued for some 
time, the stomach and muscular system arc 
often materially injured, and the kidneys have 
been found partially disorganized; that is, en¬ 
larged, of a pale colour, and becoming rotten. 
Such preparations deserve a further and more 
careful trial than they have hitherto received. 
Small doses of the hydrargyrus cum creta, that 
fs, quicksilver and chalk rubbed together in a 
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mortar until the globules disappear, or quick¬ 
silver rubbed in the same manner with muci¬ 
lage of gum arabic, may be given in every feed 
the horse takes, in a very small quantity, so as 
to impregnate the blood with mercury without 
disordering the stoma’ch, or materially derang¬ 
ing the kidneys or muscular system. I am of 
opinion that this method of exhibiting mercury 
deserves a trial in glanders, and should an op¬ 
portunity offer I intend to avail myself of it. 

I have reason to believe that those mild prepa¬ 
rations of quicksilver or mercury, in which the 
metal appears to be reduced to tlmtstate ofminute 
division ns to lose in a great degree, or wholly, 
its metallic appearance, may be employed with 
the best effect, and in small doses, in those dis¬ 
eases in which sublimate is now considered the 
only effectual remedy. Though large doses of 
sublimate have been given in experiments on 
glundercd horses, and sometimes without ap¬ 
parent ill effect; yet even in the doses which 
are generally given in farcy, that is, about ten 
grains, it is capable of doing the most material 
injury; producing effects which are not visible 
until they are incurable. If these mild prepa¬ 
rations of quicksilver can accomplish, all that 
can be accomplished by sublimate, and I am 
satisfied they can, in the farcy as well ns the 
glanders, for f do not consider the latter as an 
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incurable complaint, they ought surely to be 
fairly tried, and then I think they will be found 
effectual. Ethiop’s Mineral, now named black 
sulphuret of mercury, I am inclined to believe 
is the best and certainly tjie mildest preparation 
that can be employed, though generally con¬ 
sidered nearly inert. If one dram of Ethiop’s 
Mineral be given in the horse’s lood once or 
twice a day, it will gradually be absorbed into 
the circulation, and effect all that can be ac¬ 
complished by mercury in any of its lbrms. 
(See Mercury.) 

RAGWORT. A flowering plant that grows 
principally on moors and other moist situa¬ 
tions. I have been informed that it causes le¬ 
thargy or sleepy staggers in horses, and that 
sheep eat it freely without injury : there is no 
probability in this opinion. 

RAKING. A term employed by farriers for 
an operation which consists in introducing the 
lmntl into the horse’s rectum , and drawing out 
any hard e Keren lent that may lodge there. 
This may generally be effected more to the 
purpose, and with greater ease to the animal, 
by means of clysters. 

In some cases, however, the straight gut is so 
loaded with hard dung that raking is a neces¬ 
sary operation ; and it is sometimes difficult or 
impossible to throw’ up a clyster before it is 
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done. The operation is useful also for the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining the state of excrement 
when none can be found about the litter; whe¬ 
ther it be soft, hard, .pr slimy. The only me¬ 
thod of knowing whether the urinary bkfdder 
is full and distended, or empty, is by intro¬ 
ducing the hand into the. straight gut, where 
the bladder can be easily felt, as it lies imme¬ 
diately beneath the gut next to the belly or 
abdomen. The nails should be pared smooth, 
and the hand oiled or smeared with hog's lard, 
before the operation is performed. (See Clys¬ 
ters; also vol. i. Twelth Edition.) 

RATTLESNAKE ROOT. This root pos¬ 
sesses considerable power as a tonic and stimu¬ 
lant, and may be employed in the dose of three 
or four drams.. 

REALGAR. A natural combination of 
sulphur and arsenic, not used as a medicine. 
(See Arsenic and Orpiment.) 

RECTIFIED SPIRIT. Aikohol, or Spi¬ 
rit of JVine. This is obtained in a dilute state 
from fermented liquors by distillation, and is 
afterwards rectified or concentrated, by repeat¬ 
ing the operation two or three times. Rectified 
spirit is the basis of many useful embrocations, 
for strains, bruises, &c. It dissolves camphor 
and all the resins very readily : hence we have 
camphorated spirit, opodeldoc, Fryar's balsam. 
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See. Mixed with an equal quantity of water it 
forma what is termed proof spirit, which is 
the liquid generally employed for making tinc¬ 
tures. Rectified Spirit is,often used alone as an 
embrocation for strains; and, when the injury is 
deeply seated, may be serviceable. . I think, 
however, it is rendered’more efficacious by the 
addition of camphor, or oil of rosemary. Rec¬ 
tified spirit is never employed as an internal 
remedy in the horse ; though fermented liquors, 
such as beer, porter, or wine, have been often 
given with great advantage, in cases which re¬ 
quired cordials. Uorse3, that have been so 
fatigued with a long chase or journey as to re¬ 
fuse their fbod and appear quite exhausted, are 
much refreshed by taking a cordial ball in a 
pint or more of beer, and feed soon after with 
great alacrity. The advantage thus derived is 
not merely temporary, as they are by this 
treatment rendered adequate to another chase 
or journey much quicker than they would other¬ 
wise be. (See Cordials, Gruel, and Restora¬ 
tives.) 

It may be asked, why diluted alkohol, or 
rectified spirit, is not equally useful, since it is 
the essential principle of all fermented liquors? 
The reason is this: When rectified spirit is 
diluted with water to any degree the combina¬ 
tion is so weak that it readily separates, and 
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attaches itself to the sensitive part of the sto¬ 
mach, acting on it in some degree as rectified 
spirit: whereas in fermented liquors, the spirit 
and water are so intimately united, that tluT 
heat of the stomach is not sufficient to scjsrtTTate 
them. This may be proved by experiments 
out of the body, and sufficiently accounts for 
the difference wc observe between the action of 
diluted spirit and fermented liquors in the hu¬ 
man stomach; but in the horse great part of 
this organ is covered by an insensible mem¬ 
brane, so that we cannot be guided by analogy; 
and as spirit has never been fairly tried on this 
animal, it may be worth while to make some 
experiments on the subject; that isjin certain 
cases, such as spasmodic colic, &c., in which 
rum, brandy, or gin may be tried, properly 
diluted. Daffy’s Elixir is of this kind, and 
though much more expensive than gin, is cer¬ 
tainly not more efficacious. This celebrated 
elixir is often employed by grooms and farriers 
in flatulent cholic, gripes, or fret, and some¬ 
times with good effect; but a less quantity 
of gin, nun, or brandy diluted, would *do 
much better. 

-I once gave six ounces of brandy, diluted, 
with the best effect, to a horse that was onco 
done-up in a journey; it enabled him to con-' 
tinne it, without any apparent inconvenience -•-< 
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REGULUS OF ANTIMONY. Common 
or crude antimony, deprived of its sulphur, 
and brought to a metallic state. It is never 
used as a horse medicine, 

It IMPELLENTS. A term given to applica¬ 
tions or medicines that are supposed tp have the 
power of causing tumours or eruptions to recede 
from the surface of the body. 

Thus inveterate cases of mange and grease, 
when cured by sublimate or other powerful 
applications have been supposed at times to 
have been repelled , or driven to the eyes, the 
lungs, or the bowels, bringing on probably a 
fatal inflammation of those parts; that is, of the 
two latter. 

This opinion is questioned, or rather doubted 
by some modern practitioners, and should 
certainly be received with caution, and with 
considerable limitation. I have known several 
bad cases of virulent grease cured by means 
of sublimate and blue vitriol, and of invete¬ 
rate mange by sulphur, turpentine, oil of tar, 
&c., without being followed by any internal 
disease; and I have known instances, particu¬ 
larly two of inveterate mange, which were fol¬ 
lowed by inflammation of the bowels. In all 
such cases, therefore, it will be most prudent 
to give the horse bran mashes and some altera¬ 
tive laxative or cathartic medicines, previous 
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to the exhibition of such remedies; and the 
application may at first be rather weak, and 
the strength gradually increased, or rowels 
may be inserted in the,thigh in cases of grease* 
(See vol. i. Mange and Grease.) 

RESIN.S are distinguished by their inflam¬ 
mability, and by combining readily with recti¬ 
fied spirit and oils. They are generally solid, 
and immixable with water. (See Rosin.) 

RESOLVENTS. Medicines that disperse 
tumours, either external or internal. 

RESTORATIVES. Medicines that restore 
the strength of the body after violent fatigue or 
illness. For this purpose a light and nutritious 
diet, assisted by good grooming, and exercise 
proportioned to the strength of the animal, is 
generally the only thing necessary; sometimes, 
however, it may be proper to give also some 
cordial or tonic medicine. (See Tonics, Cor¬ 
dials, and Stomachics ) The food on such oc¬ 
casions should consist of bruised oats, gruel, 
mashes of fine sweet bran and malt, gruel of 
wheat flour, or boiled barley. In India strong 
broths or soup, thickened with barley or some 
other grain, and rendered stimulating by spices, 
is frequently given as a restorative to horses' 
when worked hard; perhaps good mild beer or 
ale, mixed with good gruel made of grotts or 
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oatmeal, or what is still better, fine wheat 
flour, would be found an effectual restorative. 

RH APONTICA. A species of rhubarb. 

RtfEUM OR RHCEUM. (See Rhubarb.) 

RrSUBARB. Rhubarb is sometimes em¬ 
ployed with aloes and ginger as a .stomachic 
purgative. The dose is from half an ounce to 
one ounce. 

RICINUS. The fruit from which castor oil 
is expressed. 

ROBOltANTS. Medicines that strengthen 
the system. 

ROSEMARY. The essential oil of rose¬ 
mary forms an excellent embrocation for strains 
and bruises, if mixed with rectified spirit and 
soap. This mixture is nearly the same as the 
celebrated opodeldoc; and by the addition of 
camphor becomes the same thing. Oil of rose¬ 
mary has been given in the flatulent colic or 
gripes with good effect, but requires considera¬ 
ble dilution. (See Carminatives.) 

The dose is from half a dram to one dram; 
or more. 

ROSES. The buds or petals of the red roses 
have a weak astringent power. Infusion of 
roses with a small proportion of alum or sul¬ 
phuric acid, and sweetened with honey, is some¬ 
times employed in cases of inflained mouth and 
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gums. The petals of the damask rose possess 
a weak laxative quality without any astrin- 
gcncv. 

ROSIN Oil RESJN, yellow and JbHEclc. 
The former is a weak diuretic, and sometimes 
given with advantage to horses that are subject 
to swelling of the legs. 'Die dose is about one 
ounce, which may be powdered and mixed with 
the corn : it is necessary to continue this medi¬ 
cine for several days, or until its diuretic effect 
is considerable. Black rosin is not used in me¬ 
dicine. (See Alteratives.) 

ROWELL1NG. An operation often per¬ 
formed in veterinary practice. It consists in 
making an incision in the skin, about an inch 
in length, with a pair of short and strong 
bladed scissars. . The finger is then introduced, 
in order to separate the skin from the subjacent 
parts all round the incision, that the cavity may 
contain a circular piece of leather about an inch 
and a half or two inches in breadth. Before 
this leather is introduced, a hole is made in the 
centre about half an inch in diameter: it is 
then covered with tow (the hole being lgft 
open), and smeared with digestive ointment: 
when the rowel is put in, the hole in the middle 
of the leather is plugged up with a little tow. 

In tills situation it is left until matter forms, 
which generally happens in two or three days; 
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the plug of tow is then withdrawn, and the 
matter suffered to flow out, in which state it 
remains as long as is thought necessary. Tints 
.we see that a rowel i,s an artificial abscess, 
tlie s 4'^tthcr first causing inflammation, which 
ends in suppuration or the formation t of matter; 
and the matter continues to be formed as long 
as the extraneous body or leather remains under 
the skin. 

The intention of rowelling is to divert in¬ 
flammation from any important organ or part 
of the body. Thus, when the lungs are in¬ 
flamed, the animal certainly dies, unless it is 
put a stop to; but the skin may be inflamed to 
a considerable extent wilhout danger: wc there¬ 
for put a rowel in the chest, which, though not 
sufficient of itself to stop the inflammation of 
the lungs, contributes materially to it, and 
with the other necessary remedies often effects 
a cure. In large swellings of the hind legs, and 
obstinate cases of grease, rowels in the thighs 
are good remedies. 

In shoulder strains, a rowel may be put in 
the chest with good effect. In short, whenever 
inflammation attacks an essential and important 
part of the system, much benefit will be de¬ 
rived from inserting a rowel in some contiguous 
part that is of little importance. When a 
rowel is removed, the part generally heal$ of 
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itself j if not, a little Fryar’s balsam may be 
applied. 

Many practitioners consider blistering Ap 
sides extensively as a ntore effectual voeM^s^nf 
diverting inflammation from the lungs/fhan 
rowels, and* I am inclined to think they are 
right. Plentiful bleeding, however, on the first 
attack of the disorder, to the extent of five, six, 
or even seven quarts, will generally render both 
of them unnecessary. The vowel is sometimes 
smeared with blistering ointment instead of di¬ 
gestive : but there is danger of the cantharides 
being absorbed and causing inflammation of the 
kidneys. I have known a horse destroyed in 
this way. In all cases of internal inflammation, 
very little can be accomplished either by rowels 
or blisters. It h from plentiful bleeding alone 
that relief can be obtained, not by taking off a 
precise or determinate quantity, but by continu¬ 
ing to draw the blood as the horse is relieved, or 
until he becomes faint. This is particularly to 
be attended to in that disorder which is com¬ 
monly called a chill; but which is in fact a 
violent inflammation of the muscles of the shoul¬ 
ders, the loins, and other parts of the body, 
sometimes extending to the diaphragm, and 
even to the heart, the lungs, and other internal 
organs, and not unfrequently translated to the 
feet. (See vol. i. 12th edit, article Founder.) 
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Now in this disorder the name chill , or the 
misconception of the nature of the disease, 
which commonly obtains among grooms and 
fari «prs, has led to the.very injurious practice of 
gn^Kg*- stimulants or cordials; whereas nothing 
but copious bleeding, repeated as. often as it 
may appear necessary, or until relief is afforded, 
can do any good. The auxiliary remedies are 
a laxative ball and clysters, unless the bowels 
are already open, and giving frequently bran 
or white water with the chill taken off; and 
when the bowels are open, small doses of nitre, 
or balls of nitre and camphor, may be given. 
(See the Veterinary Dictionary, article Chill.) 

Whenever it is thought necessary to make 
the ointment which is used in rowel ling more 
stimulating, it may be easily, done by adding 
oil of turpentine to it. 

RUBEFACIANTS. A term in human 
medicine, applied to compositions or simples 
that redden or inflame the skin. Of this kind 
are mustard, turpentine, and liquid ammonia. 
(See Embrocations.) 

RUE. This plant has been recommended 
as an anthelmintic: but whatever its virtues 
may be in the human body, it has, I believe, 
no effect of this kind on the horse. It has 
lately been recommended in locked-jaw as a 
vehicle for opium, camphor, and assalcetida, in 
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the form of decoction. It may possess some 
power as an antispasmodic, but certainly is very 
inferior to many others. Gibson often nre-» 
scribes it, but generally; as a vehicle fo^fthei* 
more active medicines. Many farriers £y$'i em-. 
ploy rue iij farcy with soap and other diuretics, 
which they give in large doses; it is used also 
as a fomentation. 

SACCHAHUM SATURNI. (See Sugar 
of Lead, Acetate of Lead, and Lead.) 

SAFFRON was formerly thought a good 
cordial medicine, and frequently employed as 
such; but at this time medical practitioners 
seem to think it destitute of any medical virtues. 
It is still retained, however, in their Pharma¬ 
copoeias, probably on account of its elegant 
yellow colour and fragrant smell. As a horse 
medicine it is certainly not worth notice, though 
sometimes prescribed in cordial medicines. - 

There are two kinds of saffron kept in the 
shops, viz. hay saffron and cake .saffron. The 
former is to be preferred, as the latter is always 
adulterated. 

SAGAPENUM. A gum resin, similar lo, 
but weaker than, assafaetida. 

SAGE. A plar\t not used in veterinary prac¬ 
tice. 

SAGO. A farinaceous substance, which, 
when boiled in water, is a proper drink for sick 
horses that are incapable of feeding. (See Gruel.) 

N 2 
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ST. JOHN’S Wort. A plapt not used 
in medicine, though formerly supposed to pos¬ 
sess many virtues. The oil of St. John's wort 
sold -\>y druggists, is .nothing more than the 
common green oil, which is sold under a vari¬ 
ety of names. (See Oils.) 

SAL AMMONIAC, or Muriate of Am¬ 
monia. A neutral salt, which, when dissolved 


in vinegar and water, forms a good embrocation 
for strains and bruises. 


Osmer, an old veterinary author, prescribed 
it for a distemper or epidemic catarrh in 
horses, that prevailed in the year 1750, in a 
dose of one ounce, joined with one ounce of 
nitre, half an ounce of Castile soap, and two 
drams of camphor, to be given three times a 
day. This, I should think, would operate not 
only as a powerful diuretic, but would be liable 
to irritate the stomach in a dangerous degree. 
(See vol. i. and vol. iv. article Distemper.) It is 
a medicine I have never given internally, not 
c onsidering it either so safe or so efficacious as 
nitre. 


SAL INDUS. A saline substance of a red¬ 
dish colour and very unpleasant smell, lately 
( 1800 ) brought from the East Indies, and 
strongly recommended as a remedy for that spe¬ 
cies of worm called bolts: I have not found it, 
however, capable-of destroying those worms or 
expelling them; though it will sometimes dis- 
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charge common worlds, particularly if assisted 
by aloes. The dose is from two to four ounces, 
with a pint of water. It appears to differ 
from common salt only in being combmec^jwLth 
a small proportion of liver of sulphur,. %r aul- 
pliuret of potash.* 

SAL PbLYCHREST, vitrioblcd Kofi, or 
Sulphate of Potash, sometimes given with aloes 
as a laxative or cathartic. 

SAL PRUNELLA. This salt is made by 
melting two pounds of nitre in a ladle or cru¬ 
cible, and adding to it, while in that state, one 
ounce of flower of sulphur. A deflagration or 
combustion immediately talces place, and as 
soon as that ceases it may be poured into moulds 
or upon a marble slab. By this operation a 
chemical change is effected, and the result is a 
mixture or combination of nitrate and sulphate 
of potash; in other words, sal prunella consists 
of nitre and sal polychrest, or sulphate of 
potash. 

SAL VOLATILE. This term is promis¬ 
cuously applied to compound spirit of ammonia, 

* Since writing this at tide, l have had the- pleasure of 
announcing that bolls way be cure*! by common salt, given 
in a particular manner. The method of giving it is taken 
from a book by Gerva>e Mnrkhun, ublUhed in 1666, named 
“ Markham’s Masterpiece.” (See vo!. iii. 5th Edition)’. I 
Understand that Mtt Indus is the Common salt of India,'and 
commonly xrmploted in Hint country as * tetnedy for bolts!# 
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and prepared ammonia, or smelling-salts; but 
the former is often distinguished by the name 
“ spirit of sal volatile” 

Si<\JLTS. There are three kinds of salt, viz. 
the ■acifel^ the alkaline, and that which is formed 
th^ combination of these, i. c. the neutral. 
(Sec Acids, Alkalies, and Neutrals.) 

Sai.t, Common, or Sea Salt. This is the 
most useful of all neutral salts for veterinary 
purposes, nitre excepted. 

In doses from four to six ounces it generally 
operates as an easy and effectual laxative; and 
when there are worms, if assisted by a small 
dose of aloes, it frequently expels them. 

It is extremely useful in laxative glysters 
(See Pharm.), and considerably promotes the 
operation of castor oil: even oil of olives, lin¬ 
seed, or any common oil, will form a good laxa¬ 
tive with a solution of common salt: hog’s lard 
melted and new butter have been sometimes 
employed in this way, and buttermilk and whey 
have been found useful as laxatives. 

, Small doses of common salt are very beneficial 
to sheep and other cattle. When properly ad¬ 
ministered to those animals, it improves diges¬ 
tion, and thereby prevents the formation of 
worms in the bowels, the liver, and in many 
other parts where their existence is seldom sus¬ 
pected. (See Anthelmintics.) When given 
more largely as a laxative or carthartic, it may 
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prevent, or assist in curing, the inflammatory 
diseases so often produced by the luxurianey of 
those pastures which have been brought into a 
state of high cultivation. And here it ma^ not 
be amiss to observe that copious bleeding j \{such 
cases is n practice of the most effectuai'kind, 
though generally neglected, or considered im¬ 
proper. There is no difficulty in bleeding 
sheep with a fleam or lancet, without cutting 
off any wool. It is done in the same manner as 
in cows. I have seen a great number bled with 
good effect. The qnantity taken off was about 
a pound. A few of them became faint before 
that quantity had been lost. 

Salt Petre. (See Nitre.) 

Salt of Steel, Sulphate of Iron , or Vitito¬ 
taled Iron,. A m combination of sulphuric acid 
and iron. This is by no means so remarkable 
for its tonic power in the horse, as in the human 
subject; but it is said to possess this quality, 
and is often given in closes from two to four 
drams. I have several times employed it in 
cases that appeared to require tonic remedies, 
but with little effect. (See Iron.) 

Salt of Tartar, Carbonate of Potash. (See 
Potash and Alkalies.) 

Sai/i of Wormwood, Carbonate of Potash. 
'See the same.) 

SARSAPARILLA. A root not used 
veterinary medicine. 
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SASSAFRAS. Hie only part of sassafras 
that can be of use in veterinary practice Is the 
essential oil, which is an aromatic stimulant of 
considerable power. .. 

SATURNINE LOTION, is made by dis- 
. sdlving' two ounces of superacetate (sugar) of 
lead in one pint of vinegar, and three or four 
pints of water. This is considered an useful 
application to recent strains, bruises, &c. 

SATURNINE OINTMENT, is made by 
incorporating Gaulard’s extract of'lcad, or sugar 
of lead (superacetate of lead), with hog’s lard 
or wax ointment. (See Goulard Astringents 
and Ointments.) 

SATURNINE POULTICE. (Sec Poul¬ 
tice, Astringent Ointments, Acetate of Lead, 
and Embrocations; also vol. i.) 

SAVIN. Farriers often employ the leaves 
of this shrub in a green state as an anthelmintic; 
but I have never seen it do any good. 

SCAMMONY. A gum resin, strongly 
purgative, but never necessary in veterinary 
practice when aloes can be procured.* 

SCORDIUM; JVatcr Germander. The 

* 1 have lately tried senmmony in various doses : it pro¬ 
duced scarcely any effect until six drams were given at one 
dose, which was followed by moderate purging.. This expe¬ 
riment was made only on one horse: should another trial be 
made of it, a smaller dose of two or three drams should be 
first given. 
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leayes of scprcHum were formerly employed as 
an astringent and.cocroborant; and there is 
still an, electuary of acordiun* or diascordiuni 
kept by druggists for the accommodation of far¬ 
riers, who pse it occasionally us an astringent., 

SEA-WATER. Some horses wilL d,» - iuk a 
sufficient quantity of sea-water to excite purg¬ 
ing, Should such horses be a fleeted with 
swollen heels, inflamed eyes, or other inflam¬ 
matory complaints, it may be useful. 

SENNA. The leaves are an effectual pur¬ 
gative in the human body; but in the horse it 
is an inconvenient medicine, on account of the 
large quantity requisite to produce this effect. 
Some writers on farriery have recommended a 
strong infusion of senna, with Glauber’s salt, as 
an expeditious laxative. I have given senna in 
considerable doses without the least effect. J 
tried also the following mixture, so strongly re¬ 
commended by many writers on farriery, which 
did not affect the bowels in the slightest de¬ 
gree :— 

Senna, thi*ee ounces, infused in a quart of 
boiling water, and kept in a warm situation 
about an hour; the infusion was then strained 
olfj and the remainder pressed off by consider¬ 
able pressure. In this infusion we .dissolved 
four ounces of Glauber’s salt, and gave the 
whole to a horse at one dose. 
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SIA LOGOGUKS. Medicines that cause an 
increased secretion of - saliva;—the principal of 
which are the preparations of mercury. 

Local means were, formerly employed to ef¬ 
fect this in horses; that is, by wrapping linen 
round v t[»o bit that had been soaked in vinegar, 
in whic*i> garlic, nssaicxnida, pellitoryof Spain, 
&c. had been steeped: also by putting balls 
between the grinders, composed of similar in¬ 
gredients, or others capable of stimulating the 
salivary glands, and bringing on a discharge of 
saliva: these were ealied masticatories, or chew¬ 
ing balls. A late writer (Mr. Wilkinson) has 
recommended chewing balls, composed of anti- 
monial powder, gum, <Ee. in epidemic catarrh 
or distemper, when attended with sore throat 
and difficulty of swallowing. 

SILVER. The only preparation this metal 
affords is the lunar caustic, or nitrate of silver; 
an application of great importance in surgery, 
whether human or veterinary. (See Caustics 
and Lunar Caustic.) 

SIM A ROUE A, Hark. This bark imparts 
a strong bitter, both to water and spirit. It has 
beejt employed as a tonic, joined with ginger 
or aromatics. 

SINAPISMS. Stimulating poultices, or 
liniments, in which mustard is a principal in¬ 
gredient. (See Embrocation and Mustard.) 
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SNAKE-ROOT. The idea that this root 
counteracts the bites of serpents is now disre¬ 
garded; but it is considered an useful medicine 
in cases of weakness, and may probably be emr 
ployed with advantage? in veterinary practice. * 

The dose is from two to four drams'or more. 

# y 

and is generally given with carbonate of am¬ 
monia, or salt of hartshorn, camphor, and 
bark: in some Cases opium is added. (See 
Tonics and Antiseptics.) 

SOAP. The various kinds of soap have all 
a strong diuretic quality; but the purer kinds 
only should be employed as internal remedies ; 
and these are Castile, Spanish, and pure while 
soap. Soap is an useful ingredient in purgative 
as well as diuretic preparations. 

The dose is from two or three drams to an 
ounce, but it is sometimes given in larger doses. 

Soft soap is very useful in cleansing foul 
heels; and, when mixed with oil of turpentine 
and sp rit of wine, forms a good embrocation 
for strains, bruises, and indurated tumours. 
(See Embrocations and Liniments.) 

SOCOTEINE ALOES. (See Aloes.) 

SODA, A (tlrn/i, or the Mineral Alkali, This 
is procured chiefly froiVt the ashes of marine 
plants. Its medical properties are nearly the 
same as potash, but the prepared natron or 
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jBoda is sometimes preferred as an ingredient in 
purgative and tonic medicines. 

The dose is from two to four drams. 

SOLUBLE TARTAR, or TartMteof Pot¬ 
ash* A laxative saline preparation, sometimes 
given with infusion of senna. It is composed 
of crearti of tartar and carbonate of potash. 

SORREL. An acidulous plant, sometimes 
prescribed by the veterinary- .practitioners of 
France in dysentery and molten grease; but 
not used by English veterinarians. 

SOUTHERNWOOD. A fragrant shrub, 
directed by the Loudon College as an ingredient 
in fomentations. 

SPANISH FLIES. (See Cantlmrides.) 

SPEARMINT. (See Mint.) 

SPERMACETI. An unctuous substance, 
procured from the head of a certain species of 
whale. In medical practice it is often employed 
as a demulcent to allay irritation, as in cough; 
but is rarely employed in veterinary practice; 
and appears to differ very little in its medical 
properties from hog’s-lard or suet. It has been 
lately discovered that the muscular parts of all 
animals may be converted into a substance re¬ 
sembling spermaceti, by maceration in water. 

SPIKE; a species of Lavender. An oil of 
spike is kept in the shops, and much used by 
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furriers; it appears, however, to be nothing 
more than oil of turpentine coloured with ol- 
kanet root. . 1 

SPIRITS. (See Rectified Spirit.) 

By the term Spirit is commonly understood* 
alkoJialf cither pure or diluted, and rpixcd with 
various substances. Spirit may be* obtained 
from fermented liquids in a diluted state; when 
concentrated and purified, it is termed rectified 
spirit, or alkohol. An equal quantity of water 
being mixed with alkohol, forms proof spirit. 
There are various kinds of spirits used in medi¬ 
cine; such as spirit of nutmeg, spirit of juniper. 
See. which are made by distilling the medical 
substance with dilute spirit. 

SPONGE. Burnt sponge is sometimes used 
by medical practitioners in scrophulous com¬ 
plaints, but it is never employed in veterinary 
practice. 

SQUILL, or Sea Onion. A large bulbous 
root resembling the onion, and a medicine of 
considerable value. The best preparation of 
squill for veterinary purposes is the powder of 
the dried root; which, in the dose of one dram 
or more, is an excellent expectorant, and effi¬ 
cacious in chronic cough: in larger doses it 
generally acts as a diuretic, but is not a desira- 
ble medicine .for that purpose, there being many 
diuretics more certain in their effect, Gum 
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ammoniacum is an eligible addition to squill ; 
and I have sometimes seen camphor and opium 
joined to it with good cfleet. One dram of the 
dried squill is equal to about five drams in its 
fresh state. There are three other preparations 
of squill. made, viz. the spirituous and acetous 
tincture,' and the oxvmel; but these are not so 
well calculated for veterinary purposes. (See 
Expectorants.) 

STARCH. Starch glysters with opium are 
sometimes employed in obstinate diarrhoeas or 
irritation of the rectum. In no other way is it 
useful in veterinary practice, while the cheaper 
mucilages, such as linseed, marshmallow. See. 
can be procured ; but when these are wanting, 
it is capable of making a good mucilaginous 
drink. (See Emollients and Demulcents.) 

The pieparation named Arrow Root is a pure 
starch, and when made into gruel is the best 
and safest preparation that can be employed in 
diarrhoea, or to restrain ihc effect of purging 
medicine when it has been given too largely.— 
Mixed with a watery solution of opium, it 
forms a good anodyne glyster. (See Glysters; 
also.vol. i. Diarrhoea and Physic.) 

STAVES ACRE. The seeds of stavesacre 
are recommended as a topical application in 
cutaneous complaints, and for destroying those 
animalcules which are sometimes generated upon 
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the horse’s skin. They are used either in the 
form of a decoction, or finely powdered and 
mixed with train-oil, turpentine,.&c. 

: Two drams of stavesacre were given to a 
glandered horse; he died during the night fol¬ 
lowing, in great pain. 

STERNUTATORY. (See Err hives.) 

STEE L. Tlie medical properties of steel are 
not supposed to differ from those of iron. (See 
Iron.) 

STIMULANTS. A term of very extensive 
signification, and may with propriety be applied 
to the greater part of the articles of the Materia 
Medica. According to the celebrated Dr. John 
Brown, every medicine was considered as a s/i- 
vutlanl: but it is probable that some, particu¬ 
larly the narcotics, have n:«t opposite effect, 
particularly tfie distilled laurel water. The 
term stimulant is generally applied to those sub¬ 
stances which perceptibly increase the motion 
of the heart and arteries. Anil under this head 
a great variety of remedies are included, both 
in!i nutl and external; among the former are 
cordials, cathartics, diuretics, &c.; the latter 
consist of embrocations, ointments, liniments, 
&c. 

If the leader is desirous to obtain information 
on tins head, he may consult Cullen’s Materia 
Medica, Murray’s Elements of Materia Medica, 
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Brown’s Elements of Medicine, and Darwin’s 
Zoonomia. 

STOMACHICS. Medicines that.strength¬ 
en the stomach and excite appetite. 

The term is nearly synonymous with cordials 
in veterinary medicine; though from stomachics 
we generally expect a more permanent effect 
than from those preparations denominated cor¬ 
dial, as they approach more to the nature of 
tonics. A few receipts will be given under this 
head, which arc intended for horses that feed 
badly without any apparent cause, and such as 
are subject to flatulent colic and indigestion. 
Horses of this description are generally lean 
and in bad condition. 

Stomachic Bali.. 

No. 1. Powdeied gentiun . [ oa. 

Powdered ginger ........ .1 j dr. 

Prepared natron or soda... .1 dr. 

Treacle, enough to form the ball for one 
dose. 

No. 2. Cascarilla, powdered.2 dr. 

Myrrh.li dr. 

Castile soap .. «... 1 dr. 

Syrup, enough to form the ball for one dose. 

No. 3. Powdered quassia .2 dr. 

Aromatic powder,...1 > dr. 

Soda ..1 dr. 

Treacle, enough to form the ball for. one 
dose. 
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No. 4.'Powdered Colombo root ... oz. 

Powdered cassja............ X dr. 

Powdered rliubarbfrom 2dr. to oz. 

Syrup, enough to form the ball for one <lose ; . . 

Before stomachics are given, a cathartic ball 
is generally required; for unless that^s'tatei of 
the stomach or digestive Jfgans be improved 
for which the above medicines are prescribed, 
no benefit can be expected from stomachics, 
cathartics, or any other medicine. Impi'oper 
management with regard to food and water is 
most commonly the cause of this disordered 
state of the digestive organs; too often assisted 
by immoderate work and general ill treatment. 
The error in feeding often consists in giving 
hay of a bad quality, which contains but little 
nutriment, and is difficult of digestion. This 
is a circumstance that particularly demands the 
attention of postmasters arid other large pro¬ 
prietors of horses, as bad hay, especially when 
eaten largely, often induces a morbid or vora- 
'cious appetite, both for food and for water: 
hence arise worms, cough, roaring broken 
wind, general weakness, and loss of condition 
sometimes, and not unfrequently terminating in 
mesenteric consumption or marasmus. Much 
injury is often done by too liberal an allowance 
of good wholesome food, especially hay and 
water. (See Water'arid Preface; also to!, i.) 
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Such observations as I have now made will be 
found in some other parts of the book, and the 
repetition, it is hoped, will not be deemed im¬ 
proper, when it is considered that many im¬ 
portant diseases depend upon bad management 
with regard to leedtpg; and that by a judicious 
alteration in the treatment of horses in that re¬ 
spect, stomachics, cordials, and tonics, may be 
rendered almost, if not quite, unnecessary. 

STOPPING, for the Feet. A mixture of 
clay and cow-dung, or either of these separately, 
is commonly used for this purpose; and, by 
keeping the bottoms or soles of the feet moist 
and cool, often do good. In soles that are too 
thin and soft, or for the frogs when in that state, 
the following composition is more proper: 

Tallow .1 lb. 

Common turpentine and tar, of each lb. 

To be mixed by melting together. 

Mr. Goodwin has contrived a kind of boot 
for keeping the feet cool and moist, as well as 
for applying the above composition. (See an 
Account of the various Methods of shoeing 
Horses, employed by different Nations, by 
Joseph Goodwin.) 

STOIiAX. The common and the strained 
storax are the only kinds kept in the shops. 
The former is in the form of saw-dust, inter¬ 
mixed with resinous matter of an agreeable 
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odour: the latter is extracted from this dust, 
and is far more pure; indeed, it is the only kind 
that can be employed for medical purposes. In 
its medical properties it resembles balsam of' 
Tolu. (See Balsam of Tolu.) 
STRAMONIUM. (See Thom apple.*) 

STYPTICS are medicines which constringe 
the blood-vessels when wounded, so as to stop 
an effusion of blood. Many preparations have 
been recommended lor this purpose : but when 
the size of the wounded vessel is at all consider¬ 
able, an ace junto degree of pressure by means 
of bolsters and bandages is alone to be depended 
upon; and when that cannot be done, the ves¬ 
sel must be tied up above the wound and below, 
by which the bleeding will be effectually sup¬ 
pressed. No danger is to be apprehended from 
slight bleedings in the horse, as they always 
cease spontaneously. 

The styptics commonly employed are oil of 
turpentine, diluted vitriolic acid, muriate of 
iron, absorbent earths, and flour. 

SUBLIMATE, CORROSIVE, or Oxy- 
muriate of Quicksilver f This is the strongest of 
the mercurial preparations; and whether em¬ 
ployed externally or internally, requires being 
used with prudence and caution. It has been 
given with success in farcy and obstinate cuta¬ 
neous complaints, beginning with a dose of 
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eight or ten grains, and increasing it gradually 
to fifteen or twenty. It has been joined in such 
cases with an equal quantity of arsenic, and 
sometimes with white or blue vitriol. Some 
years ago, when making experiments on glan- 
dered horses, sublimate was many times given 
to the extent of two drams twice a day; and in 
this immense dose acted only, in some instances, 
as a diuretic. In others it brought on a dan¬ 
gerous degree of debility and loss of appetite, 
from which they were with difficulty recovered. 
In some it caused a violent salivation; and in a 
few it proved poisonous, producing a fatal in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels. In one 
horse Only the symptoms of glanders appeared 
to be removed by giving it in large doses for 
many days; but the horse was excessively dis¬ 
tressed by it, and incapable of feeding for two 
or three days. This horse was shot shortly 
after, so that the permanency of the cure was 
by no means ascertained; and subsequent expe¬ 
riments have appeared to prove that neither this 
nor any other preparation of mercury is capa¬ 
ble of eradicating the glanders from the consti¬ 
tution. : In farcy it has certainly been employed 
with success, but its effect is not uniform; in 
many instances it has proved inof$ctual, for 
although with tlie assistance of local remedies 
it fans appeared to remove the farcy'Completely; 
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yet the glanders has often succeeded it# after an 
interval, of a few weeks, or even months.. (See 
vol. iii. article Glanders.) 

In obstinate cases of* mange, sublimate may 
be advantageously joined >vith tartar wed* anti* 
mony. Tun grain!: of the former to two drams 
of the latter made into a ball with linseed .meal 
and syrup. In farcy ten grains may be given 
with the same quantity of arsenic, or from half 
a drain to one dram of blue vitriol (sulphate of 
copper). White vitriol (sulphate of zinc) may 
be given with it more largely; that is, from one 
to two or three drams. Whenever these medi¬ 
cines appear to diminish the appetite, or cause 
uneasiness, they should be discontinued. The 
addition of opium is necessary, should the bowels 
be opened or the kidneys too much affected. In 
one glandered horse that was shot after he had 
been taking sublimate for two or three weeks, 
the blood appeared to have become very thin, 
incapable of coagulating, and in colour re¬ 
sembling clai'et. Sublimate, as well os calomel, 
when continued for some time, acts powerfully 
upon the kidneys; and in several horses that 
had been taking it largely, those organs were 
found enlarged, and sometimes otherwise dis¬ 
eased, The,, debilitating -effect of those mercu¬ 
rial prepm^atipns.. is likewise very remarkable j 
and unless assisted by the greatest care and at¬ 
tention on the part of the groom, a nutritious 
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strengthening diet, warm clothing, and proper 
exercise, that is, only voluntary exercise, in a 
large stall or box, or paddock, in warm wea¬ 
ther, they will often n be found to do more 
harm.than good.* 

Sublimate is useful as an external applica¬ 
tion, and maybe dissolved in rectified spirit; 
proof spirit or water; but it dissolves more 
readily if first rubbed in a mortar with twice 
its weight, or even less, of spirit of salt or mu¬ 
riatic acid. With infusion or tincture of can- 
tharides it forms a good liquid blister ; it is a 
good application to foul-ulcers or farcy sores, 
and canker of the foot. On such occasions it is 
applied in solution of various degrees of strength, 
according to the state of the diseased parts. 
The following is a convenient method of using 
sublimate as an external application : 


Sublimate. 2 dr. 

Muriatic acid.4 dr. 


Mix by rubbing them together in a mortar. 

* I am inclined to believe that sublimate may be given 
with advantage in much smaller doses ihan I have pre¬ 
scribed, and that its debiliating property will be thereby in 
some degree, if not wholly, obviated. Opium and mucila¬ 
ginous drinks, made with guin, arrovv-r:>ot, or even fine 
wheat flour, will be found, l think, a further and neces-ary 
safeguard. I think it probable that the milder preparations 
of quicksilver, even the blue pill, may be advantageously 
substituted for sublimate. This, however, I have not yet 
ascei mined ; it certainly deserves a trial. (See Quicksilver.) 
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A few drops, or a small proportion of tins 
solution may be added to water, rectified spirit, 
proof spirit, tincture of myrrh, solution of blue 
or white vitriol, or aijy other liquid so ns tq 
form lotions of various decrees of strength for 
ulcers, &c. I have known the most dbstinate 
cases of virulent grease effectually cured by 
such applications, after emollient applications 
had been fairly tried, without effect. They 
are capable also of curing the mange. 

SUDOIlIFICS. Medicines that cause sen¬ 
sible perspiration or sweating. In the hoise 
there is no medicine that will with certainty 
produce this effect, and it is only by exercise or 
warm clothing that it can be produced. In 
locked-jaw a horse has been kept in a state of 
perspiration for a considerable time by being 
covered with sheep skins. (Seevol. i. 12th Edi¬ 
tion. article Locked-jaw, Appendix.) Vinegar 
and acetate of ammonia will sometimes cause 
.perspiration ; and opium, with emetic tartar, 
camphor, and cordials, arc said to have a su¬ 
dorific effect; also ipccacuana, with opium, 
camphor, and salt of hartshorn. There are but 
few diseases in the horse, however, where such 
an effect is required; and medicines of the su¬ 
dorific kind can seldom be employed with safety 
unless it is after the animal has been freely 
bled, and taken opening medicine. Their dis- 
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eases are most commonly of an inflammatory 
nature, requiring bleed ii\g, with opening, cool¬ 
ing, or diuretic medicines. 

SUET, or miou. 'This is used in the 
composition of ointments and plasters. Sttet 
boiled in milk has been recommended in the 
scouring rot of horned cattle. 

SUGAR OF LEAD. Acetate, or super¬ 
acetate of lead. (See Lead.) 

SULPHATES. Neutral salts, composed of 
sulphuric acid and alkalies, earths, or metals. 

SULPHUR. Brimstone. (See Flowers of 
Sulphur.) 

SULPHURETS. Combinations of sulphur 
with alkalies, earths or metals. 

SULPHURIC ACID. Vitriolic acid, or 
oil of vitriol. (See Acids.) 

SYRUP. For all veterinary purposes trea¬ 
cle is a good and a cheap substitute for syrup. 

TANSY. This plant grows abundantly 
about the borders of fields; it has a strong 
bitter taste, and rather a pleasant odour. It 
may be employed in the form of a decoction ns 
a vehicle for tonic or stomachic medicines, it 
has been said to possess an anthelmintic qua¬ 
lity, but I believe there is no foundation for 
this opinion. It is used also in fomentations*. 

TAR. This is a good remedy tor thrushes, 
and other diseases of the frog. It appears to 
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promote the growth of horn, by gently stimu¬ 
lating the secretory vessels of that part. 

The rotten parts of the frog having been care-, 
fully removed with a knife, and the rest well- 
cleaned, the tar is to be melted and- poured 
into the cleft or cavity: a pledget of tow is 
then to be laid on the part and confined by 
some proper contrivance. In bad cases, a small 
proportion of sulphuric acid should be carefully 
mixed with the tar; and when a thrush has 
degenerated into the disease termed canker , a 
larger proportion of the acid should be em¬ 
ployed. (See Liniments.) 

Tar mixed with oil of turpentine, and can- 
th a rides forms a strong blister. Farriers some¬ 
times employ tar as a remedy for cough; but it 
more frequently aggravates than relieves the 
complaint. (Sec also Barbadoes Tar.) 

Tat , when mixed with verdigris or finely 
powdered blue, or white vitriol, forms a good 
liniment or ointment for canker or thrushes. It 
may be occasionally employed also with alum. 
Tar is an excellent stopping for flat thin soles, 
either alone or mixed with hog’s lard or tal¬ 
low : in the latter form it makes a good hoof 
ointment, and when rubbed about the coronet 
and hoof, is said to reader the hoof tough, 
(Seevals, i* nod Hi.) 


0 
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TARTAR. An acid substance, found about 
the sides and bottoms of casks in which wine is 
fermented: when purified, it is termed crystals, 

' or cream of tartar. F&rricrs generally employ 
it in their purging medicines, upon the autho¬ 
rity of some old writers, who supposed it to 
have the property of correcting aloes ; but in 
the horse it is a very inert medicine, and, in 
my opinion, of very little use. 

TARTAR EMETIC. (See Emetic Tar¬ 
tar.) 

TARTAllIZED ANTIMONY. (See Eme¬ 
tic Tartar and Antimony.) 

TARTAR, SOLUBLE, or Tartrate of 
Potash. A neutral salt, not used in veterinary 
medicine. 

TARTAR, VITRIOLATED. (See Sul¬ 
phate of Potash.) 

THORN APPLE. Datura Stramonium. 
A powerful narcotic that has not, as far as I 
know, been tried as a horse medicine. 

TIN. This metal is a good anthelmintic in 
dogs; and though not employed in veterinary 
practice, appears to be worth a trial. I diave 
known great numbers of worms discharged from 
dogs, by giving filings or scrapings of pewter, 
which is composed principally of tin and lead. 

. The dose about a dram., (See Anthelmintics,) 
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TINCTURES. Medical preparations made 
by infusing or digesting vegetables, &c. either 
in rectified or proof spirit. Examples: com* 
pound tincture of benzoin, commonly named 
Friar’s, or traumatic balsam, is made by di¬ 
gesting gum benzoin, aloes, &c. in rectified 
spirit. Tincture of opium is made by digesting 
opium in proof spirit. There are also tinctures 
made with vinegar, such as squill and meadow 
saffron. Compound spirit of ammonia like¬ 
wise is sometimes employed, as in the volatile 
tincture of guaiacum, and feetid spirit of am¬ 
monia. 

TOBACCO. This is sometimes given to 
horses by grooms, for the purpose of keeping 
their legs fine; it generally acts as a diuretic.* 

• A short time since an infusion of about two ounces of to¬ 
bacco in a quart of beer was given to a horse merely for the 
purpose of keeping his heels fine. He died immediately 
after taking it. 

I was not present when this circumstance occurred, bnt 
am satisfied of the truth of it. I am inclined to believe, 
however, that there must have been something iu this caso 
that was not discovered; the stomach may have been p’re- 
viotisiy diseased, or the horse may have been suffocated by 
the drench getting into the windpipe: 1 have within a short 
period given an infusion of tobacco, os well as the tobacco 
that the infusion had been made from, in the dose of two, 
three, and four ounces. The only perceptible effect was a 
shivering, and an appearance which indicated a considerable 
affection of the stomach, not altogether liko nausea, yet ap- 

© 9 
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TONICS. Tonics, according to Murray, are 
those substances whose primary operation is to 
give strength to the system. Their operation is 
not-mechanical, as was bnce conceived; they act 
not in the simple solids, increasing their tension 
or tone, but on the living fibre, and 'are merely 
powerful stimulantspermanent in their operation. 
By producing a gradual excitement, the}' give vi¬ 
gour to the actions of the system, and as that ex¬ 
citement is gradually produced, it is in like man¬ 
ner gradually diminished, and the habitual stimuli 
continuing to operate diminished action does 
not succeed. Where tonics however are given 
in excess, are used unnecessarily, or for too long 
a time, they weaken the powers of life. Tonics 
act primarily on the stomach, the action they 
excite in that organ being communicated ge¬ 
nerally by the medium of the nerves to the rest 
of the system; some of them however are re¬ 
ceived into the mass of blood. The immediate 

proaching towards it; but the eflect was transient. Accord- 
rording to Bonrdniau, an infusion of three pounds of tobacco 
has been given without eflect. In Bourgclal's Mafiere M6- 
ilicale Raisonee, it is said to make ah efficacious clyster in 
obstinate costiveness ; and is prescribed also..in chewing- 
Ijails or mastiratories (see Veterinary Dictionary). Muriate 
of ammonia, dissolved in a decoction of tobacco, is said to 
be a good remedy for the mange; rubbing the affected parts 
with the fresh leaves of tobacco is said to have Che same 
effect. It is employed also for the mange.in sheep and dogs, 
pud ip the latter serves to kill fleas aud ticks. 
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effects of a tonic given in a proper dose, arc to 
increase the force of the circulation, to aug¬ 
ment the animal heat, promote the various se¬ 
cretions or moderate them when morbidly in'- 
creased, quicken digestion, and render muscular 
action more easy and vigorous. By.some of 
them these effects are very slowly induced. 
The affections of the system in which tonics 
are employed must be obviously those of de¬ 
bility. But previous to their being employed 
it is necessary to inquire on what that de¬ 
bility depends; if it be simply on want of 
tone, as it is termed, in the stomach, and conse¬ 
quently in the system in general, the use of 
tonics is clearly indicated; but if it arise from 
unwholesome food, or an insufficient quantity of 
food, hard labour and exposure to the incle¬ 
mencies of the weather, or the exhalations of a 
damp close filthy stable, tonics will avail no¬ 
thing until the situation, treatment, and food of 
the poor animal are materially improved ; that 
sueh cruel and abominable treatment is fre¬ 
quently if not always the cause of debility in 
horses is well known, therefore no further com-’ 
ment upon the folly, impolicy, and cruelty of 
such treatment is necessary in this place. Be¬ 
fore tonics are given, it is generally necessary to 
give.some warm purgative medicine, and the 
Addition of half a dram or a dram of calomel 
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will often render it more efficacious. While 
the horse is taking tonics great attention should 
be paid to his diet, and it would not be going 
too far I believe, were I to assert, that by judi¬ 
cious management with regard to food, groom¬ 
ing and exercise, and the occasional use of mild 
physic, horses would seldom require tonic me¬ 
dicine. In England horses are certainly worked 
beyond their po./er; and though rendered ca¬ 
pable by artificial means, such as training, of 
wonderful exertions for a short period, yet were 
it generally known how materially the duration 
of his life and .-services arc abridged by such prac¬ 
tices, a feeling of interest one would think, were 
there no better motive, would prevent their con¬ 
tinuance, and meliorate in some degree the 
condition of this useful but ill treated animal. 
Scarcely a week or a duy passes without hearing 
of some astonishing exertion in galloping or 
trotting matches upon hard roads, and the bar¬ 
barous attempt to ride a noble animal from 
Ipswich to London, and back again, in twelve 
hours, is by no means a solitary example of 
such cruelty. 

Tonics may be divided into minerals and ve¬ 
getables; the former are generally considered 
the most powerful, and I believe are at this 
time generally preferred, not only on account 
of their supposed superior efficacy, but like- 
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wise, probably, from their being less expen¬ 
sive, and the dose less bulky and inconvenient. 

In the former editions of this work, I have 
generally given them a preference, but subsequent*, 
experience and reflection have led me .to em¬ 
ploy them with more caution and with Jess con¬ 
fidence in their reputed innoxious qualities, for 
notwithstanding the immense doses of arsenic, 
and blue vitriol, (sulphate of copper,) that have 
been given without producing any immediate ill 
effect; it is highly probable that the stomach 
suffers materially, especially when the use of 
such medicines is persisted in. 1 have exa¬ 
mined a horse’s stomach that had been taking 
these mineral tonics, and though they had not 
diminished the animal’s appetite or altered his 
appearance, on the contrary lie was in high 
condition and did his work well, yet being 
glandercd, was destroyed. The stomach how¬ 
ever had been seriously injured, and would, no 
doubt, had the animal lived much longer, have 
produced some serious disorder. 

This question naturally arises, in what res¬ 
pects are those mineral tonics, so well known as 
powerful poisons in the human body, preferable 
to those obtained from the vegetable kingdom ? 
In the first place they are considered as the only 
medicine capable of curing the glanders, and 
fkfey, and are therefore prescribed for those 
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diseases. I have never seen a single case of 
glanders permanently cured, either by arsenic, 
blue vitriol, or mercury, notwithstanding the 
numerous trials I have witnessed during a period 
of more than twenty years. Farcy has certainly 
disappeared in many instances while taking 
those medicines, but at the same time some local 
remedies were employed, that is, the farcy sores 
were dressed with some caustic escharotic or 
detergent composition; and it is well known 
that farcy, that is, the sores, buds, and all the 
external symptoms or appearances, may be ge¬ 
nerally removed by exteri|8|| applications alone. 
Therefore it is uncertain wha^ share the tonic 
has had, whether it be arsenic $r blue vitriol, in 
the cure of the disease. (See Vol, III. Glanders 
and Farcy.) Another circumstance to be consi¬ 
dered is, that farcy though apparently cured by 
means of those strong medicines is often not 
really or permanently eradicated, but frequently 
is succeeded by glanders, and though the inter¬ 
val between the disappearance of farcy and ap¬ 
pearance of glanders is sometimes considerable, 
there are circumstances which render it ex¬ 
tremely probable that they are connected, and 
depend on the operation of the same cause. But 
whatever share arsenic, blue vitriol, or sublimate 
may have had in the cures that have been ef. 
fected, whether permanent or only temporary. 
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small doses have generally been found sufficient; 
that of'-arsenic from ten to fifteen of twenty 
grafn-s; sublimate from fen to fifteen grains, blue 
vitriol frotn lialf dram to one dram, or at most 
two drams, white vitriolfrom one to three drains*. 
The experiments therefore in which ku'ge doses 
have beep given, such as two drains of arsenic 
or sublimate once or twice a day, and continued 
for some time, should never be repeated, as they 
are really more likely to defeat the purpose for 
which they arc given than to promote it, and 
there can be no doubt'that notwithstanding? the 
little immediate effect they appear to have on 
the stomach, that this important organ is often 
most seriously and permanently injured by it. 
That they, are incapable of curing the glanders 
when so employed has been fully proved, and if 
they can cure the farcy, it is more likely to be 
accomplished by small or moderate doses judici¬ 
ously combined; and assisted by a suitable diet 
and good grooming, than by the large doses 
which have been given in those fruitless and 
painful experiments.* 

* In a note to the article Arsenic., I have suggeste’d the 
probability of one grain only of that poisonous mineral being 
found a sufficient dose for a horse; if very finely powdered, 
by rubbing it in a mortar with about ten times its weight of 
sttjteMHrtftlte of potash, (cream of tartar) and given twice or 
thrbditiMes a' day in the horses food. Thus employed it may 
yreyept worms which are .certainly in some, if not In all eases, 

O 5 
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The following is the list of tonics given by 
Murray, as employed in human medicine: 
Tonics from the mineral Kingdom. 
Preparations of quicksilver or mercury ; of 
iron ; of zinc ; of copper / ‘of arsenic ; of barytes; 
of lime; ..nitrous acid; oxy muriate of potash. 

except bolts, a deposit from the blood in the form of eggs, 
ns minute probably as the particles of a fluid. Worms re¬ 
sembling ascarides arc often found in the arteries of the 
horse, and is it not probable that those found in the bowels 
arc derived from the same source? Corrosive sublimate is 
equally, if not more injurious to the horse than arsenic, and 
may be tried in a similar way 5 not, however, mixed with 
the horse’s food, on account of its unpleasant taste, but in 
smaller doses than are now given. Under the head quick¬ 
silver I have advised a careful trial being made of the most 
simple preparations of that metal, such as blue pill, or 
quicksilver with chalk: these, or similar preparations, may 
be tried both in farcy and glanders. (See Quicksilver ; also 
vol. 3.) Murray had classed the preparations of mercury as 
Ionics, but in the borse their most conspicuous properly is 
that of weakening the stomach as well as the whole muscular 
system. This is more especially the rase w iib sublimate, when 
given even in what is now generally considered a moderate 
dose, that is, from ten to twenty grains ; the same clfcct is* 
produced by calomel when given daily for sometime. The 
kidneys also are materially injured by these preparations, 
and sometimes have been found partially or completely dis¬ 
organized. If, therefore, the disca-es for which sublimate 
is employed can be cured by a more innocent preparation of 
quicksilver, that preparation ought surely to be preferred. 
Sublimate should never he given unless its pernicious effects 
are guarded against by opium. Mucilaginous drinks, such as 
arrow-root, or wheat flour gruel, should also be given. 
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From the vegetable Kingdom. 

Peruvian bark, pale, yellow , and red ; Angus- 
tura bark; snake-root; contraycrvn ; eanella alba ;. 
cascarilla; colomba.quassia; Semirauba gen-' 
tian; chamomile; wormwood; centayry; Seville 
orange peel; horehound; buckbcan ; fcinnamon; 
cassia; ginger; nutmegs; cloves; pepper; ca¬ 
yenne, long and black; cubebs; allspice; car¬ 
damom seeds; caraway seeds; coriander seeds; 
anise-seeds; fennel seeds; dill seeds; cumin 
seeds; angelica; mint; peppermint; penny¬ 
royal, and hyssop. 

Among the mineral tonics, those printed in 
italics only, are used in the veterinary medicine, 
and may be employed either separately, or in 
combination. 

The following are examples : 

No, 1. Powdered arsenic.. .. from 5 to 10 gr. 

Powdered anise-seed ...V oz. 

Opium. dr. 

Treacle enough to form the ball. 

No. 2. Arsenic .from 5 to 10 gr. 

Sulphate of copper.4- dr. 

Opium . -V dr. 

Powdered caraways.-4 oz. 

Treacle enough to form the ball. 

No. 3. Arsenic .... ..from 5 to 10 gr. 

Opium. 4- Hr. 
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Sulphate of zinc.... 2 dr. 

Caraway seeds oz. 

Treacle enough for the ball. 

No. 4. Arsenic .from 5 to 10 gr. 

Opium. J dr. 

Sulphate of iron ..2 dr. 

Caraways... -} s oz. 

Treacle enough to form the ball. . 

In farcy, sublimate (oxymuriate of mercury) 
may be added to either of the balls ; but this 
medicine cannot with propriety be classed with 
tonics in veterinary medicine, for its effect, 
when given for several days, is that of producing 
debility, and an increased flow of urine. The 
dose is the same as arsenic. The vegetable tonics 
I consider as an important class of medicines, 
especially those printed in italics; the others 
are rather stimulents, cordials,, carminatives, 
and stomachics, than tonics. A description of 
each, as well as of the mineral tonics, will be 
found under its respective name. This article 
may appear of an unnecessary length, but I 
wish to caution the reader against the immode¬ 
rate and inconsiderate use of the mineral tonics, 
particularly arsenic and blue vitriol, or sulphate 
of copper, as well as sublimate and other pre- 
parations / of mercury, especially against use¬ 
less experiments with those powerful prepara¬ 
tions, I am desirous also of remindipg him, 
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that when horses are treated with humanity, 
and paid proper attention to with respect to 
feeding and exercise, they will seldom haye 
occasion for tonics or any other medicine, nor. 
will they bo so subject as they now are, to -the 
numerous lamenesses by which s® hi any are 
rendered unserviceable, even before they have 
arrived at maturity. This article will now be 
concluded with some formula for vegetable 


tonics. 

No* 1. Peruvian bark. 1 oz. 

Opium . ’ dr. 

Ginger...1 ‘ dr. 

Oil of caraways.20 drops. 

Treacle enough for the hall—one dose. 

No. 2. Colombo root... from 3 to 4 dr. 

Aramatic powder..IJ- dr. 

Opium.. dr. 

Powder caraways.4* dr. 

Treacle enough for the ball. 

No. 3. Cascariila. 2 dr. 

Gentian root. 2 dr. 

Opium ..’.dr. 

Oil of caraways.20 drops 

Treacle enough to form the ball. 

N. 4. Quassia ..2 dr. 

Canella alba ...2 dr. 

Opium . dr. 

■ -Ginger ..1 dr. 


Treacle enough to form the hall. 
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No. 5. Gentian root.. 3 dr. 

Opium...dr 

Cascarilla.1 dr. 

Myrrh ....1 dr. 

Carbonate of soda..';....... 1 dr. 

Treacle enough for the ball. 

No. 6. Colombo .. 3.to 4 dr. 

Opium . I dr. 

Cassia..1 dr. 

Powdered allspice.2 dr. 


Treacle enough to form the ball. 

These formulae may be considerably varied, 
or given as drenches in warm ale, or in an in¬ 
fusion of some aromatic or bitter herb, and if 
preceded by a mild purgative, and assisted by 
a light but nutritious diet will often do much 
good, more perhaps than the mineral tonics. 
(See vol. i. articles Stable, Grooving, Feeding, 
&c.; also Cathartics, Laxatives, Stomachics, 
and Restoratives, in this volume.) 

TRAUMATIC BALSAM, Compound Tinc¬ 
ture of Benzoin, Friars Balsam, &?c. 


Take of Benzoin...3 oz. 

Strained storax .. 2 oz. 

Balsam of tolu .............. 1 oz. 

Aloes.. oz. 

Rectified spirit. 1 qt» 


Digest for fourteen days, and fUtre or 
strain. " '; •* ; 

TORMENTIL. The root is a powerful as- 
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tringettf, and is sometimes employed injthe 
diarrhoeas of horses and horned cattle, with 
good effect. 

One ounce, or one ounce and a half, behi 
boiled in three pints* ®f water to one piht arid 
halfj with a little cassia and caraway seeds, 
makes one dose, which may be repeated if ne¬ 
cessary. 

TRAGACANTH, or Gum Dragon. This 
gum makes a strong mucilage, and may be em¬ 
ployed in making emollient drinks. 

TURBITH MINERAL, Yellow Mercurial 
Emetic , or Vitriolaled Quicksilver. This mer¬ 
curial preparation is seldom used in veterinary 
practice, being apt to irritate the stomach and 
bowels, and bring on violent purging; but it 
has been recommended as a remedy for farcy. 

The does is' frond half a dram to a dram. 

It is a good emetic for dogs, when they have 
swallowed any poisonous substance, or at the 
commencement of the distemper. 

TURMERICK. This root, though for¬ 
merly employed, and still highly esteemed, by 
farriers, as a remedy for the jaundice, or, yel¬ 
lows, does not appear to differ from other aro¬ 
matic stimulants, which quality it possesses in 
a moderate degree. 

The dose is about one ounce. 

TURNIPS. Boiled turnips make an excel- 


tb « 
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lent poultice for the heels whenaffected with 

gd&se, 

TURPENTINE. This term is applied to 
the resinous juices of certain trees] There are 
four kinds, viz. Chio, Strasburgh, Venice, and 
common ten pen tine ; the two last only are em¬ 
ployed in veterinary medicine. They are ef¬ 
fectual diuretics, and possess a considerable 
carminative power. Common turpentine is a 
principal ingredient in digestive and detergent 
ointments. By distillation we obtain from it 
the oil, or as it is sometimes termed, the spirit 
of turpentine, a medicine of great utility. In 
doses from two to three or four ounce®, it fre¬ 
quently cures the flatulent colic, or gripes ; and, 
when combined with camphor and other stimu¬ 
lants, makes a good embrocation for indurated 
swellings, strains, and bruises. When properly 
mixed with mustard, it forms an embrocation 
that has been found serviceable in counteracting 
internal inflammation. I have seen it applied 
to obstinate ulcers with good effect. It is an 
useful ingredient in blistering-ointment, and 
liniments.* 

* In speaking of the turpentines, Dr. Paris says, they 
all possets the same chemical as vi el! as medicinal properties, 
via. Canada turpentine, or Canada balsam, as it is sometimes 
improperly* called, is obtained from the Firms holsamep. 
9*tV, Chi&Ji or Cy pitta turpentine, from the Flstacfua Te, 



VENICE TURPENTINE. SOS 

Venice Turpentine is generally made by mix¬ 
ing the oil with the common turpentine^ which 
is easily done when the latter is melted. 

rebinthinus. 3dly, Common, or horse turpentine, from Ihe 
Pious Hylvestris, or Scotch fir. 4thly, Venice "turpentine 
from the Pious Larix: from the twigs of this species of fir, 
the essence of spruce is made. True Riga balsam -is made 
from the shoots of the Pinus Cembra, previously bruised 
and macerated for a month in water. The same fir 
affords also Brian^on turpentine. In the appendix to 
my Veterinary Dictionary there is a communication re¬ 
specting the use of oil of turpentine as an anthelmintic, It, 
is certainly the most efficacious that can be employed, if 
properly managed, that is, in expelling them from the bow¬ 
els. (See Anthelmintics.) In large doses it generally acts 
as a purgative, especially when the bowels are previously 
relaxed by bran mashes, or a small dose of aloes. In small 
doses it is a powerful diuretic. Mr. Coleman considered it 
almost as a specific in flatulent colic in a dose of four ounces, 
mixed with gruel. • It has been given to the extent of eight 
ounces at a dose, without injury ; but in one case a dose of 
four ounces produced a fatal inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels: in this case, however, a dose of jihjsic had 
been given the day before, and the horse had a considerable 
purging at the time the turpentine was exhibited. In the 
human body two drams of oil of terpentine may so excite the 
kidneys as to produce bloody urine. Whereas Bix or eight 
drams will stimulate the bowels, and purge w ithout affect¬ 
ing the urinary organs, or only in a moderate degree. It is 
said to be almost a specific remedy for tape worm, in the hu- 
msu body, always discharging it dead ; and in obstinate 
constipation, depending on affections of the brain. Dr. Paris 
says he has several times ^itomsej its beneficial effects. 

Dr. Latham considers it a valuable medicine in epilepsy. 
As a veterinary medicine it is certainly of great values and 
though in a few cases, when given internally, it has pro- 
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Venice Turpentine is sometimes etaployed as 
an ingredient in cough medicines. The dose 
is. about half an ounce. But if given as a re¬ 
medy for flatulent colic,, or as a diuretic, a 
larger quantity is necessary. It makes a good 
detergent ointment, if mixed with about a 
fourth or a third part of red precipitate, finely 
powdered. 

TUTTY. * A gray earthy substance, not used 
in veterinary practice. (An Oxide of Zinc.) 


duced violent effects, merely, I believe, from bad manage¬ 
ment, yet when judiciously administered, it may be em¬ 
ployed in a dose of four ounces, with advantage and safety. 
(See vol. i. articles Worms, and Veterinary Dictionary, Ap¬ 
pendix.) 

I have long discontinued the use of oil of turpentine in my 
practice as a remedy for flatulent cholic, gripes, or fret; 
finding the preparations of opium far more effectual. (See 
Opium.) With respect to worms it will be seen, in some 
parts of this edition of the Mutcria Medico, as well as in 
the 12th edition of the 1st volume, or compendium, that I 
consider it of more importance to prevent worms than to ex¬ 
pel them from the bowels. When the stomach has been 
weakened or disordered, worms wifi be generated in the 
bowels, and even in the arteries, pn whatever food the ani¬ 
mal is kept. To expel them, therefore, from the bowels is 
doing but little for the care of the disorder, and those medi¬ 
cines which do expel them, such as nil of turpentine, and 
large doses of calomel, may increase that morbid >state of 
the stomach on which their existence depends. (See vol. 1. 
ISth Edition, article Worms; also Preface to this voluttie, 
and articles Tonics, Arsenic, and Anthelmintics.) 
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VALERIAN. The dried root is employed 
by medical practitioners, in spasmodic and ner¬ 
vous complaints; but there is no disease in the 
horse in which it is lively to be serviceable. 

VERDIGRIS. The rust of copper. It is 
made in wine countries, by burying thirl copper¬ 
plates in the refuse parts of the grape, after 
the juice has been pressed out. It is employed 
externally as a mild caustic or detergent, and 
is frequently mixed with common turpentine, or 
ointments, for the same purpose. (See Deter¬ 
gents and Digestives.) 

When verdigris is dissolved in distilled vine¬ 
gar, and crystallized, it becomes considerably 
stronger, and will be found an excellent remedy 
for qviltors. (See vol. i.) In this state it is called 
crystallized or, distilled verdigris. Common 
verdigris has been recommended as a remedy 
for the farcy; but I have never seen it do any 
good in that complaint, though I have several 
times given it a trial. 

It has been fairly tried in the glanders: half 
an ounce was ^iven daily for a considerable 
time, but it had no effect on the disease, nor *did 
it occasion any inconvenience to the animal. 
This is rather remarkable, verdigris being con¬ 
sidered as a poisoii in the human body, and is 
the substance which causes the deleterious effects 
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which copper vessels, when employed for culi¬ 
nary purposes, have sometimes occasioned. 

' VERMILION. This is prepared nearly in 
ihc same way as cinnabar ; but as a little arsenic 
is sometimes employed to heighten its colour, it 
is never used for medical purposes. 

VESICATORIES. A term synonymous 
with blisters. 

VINEGAR. Though medical practitioners 
prefer distilled vinegar, yet, for veterinary pur¬ 
poses, the best undistilled vinegar is just as pro¬ 
per, It makes an useful embrocation, with about 
a tenth part of sal ammoniac or muriate of am¬ 
monia, for inflamed swellings; and when neu¬ 
tralised with prepared ammonia, or salt of 
hartshorn, forms a preparation sometimes em¬ 
ployed in fevers, and termed Minderus’s spirit. 

Vinegar is sometimes used alone as an em¬ 
brocation for strains, bruises, or inflamed swell¬ 
ings of any kind, and often with success: it 
may be made more effectual, however, by the 
"addition of sal ammoniac and proof spirit, or 
by being mixed with a small quantity of sugar 
of lead and water, according to the circum¬ 
stances of the case. A solution of honey in 
ifinegar is termed an oXymel, Sand is sometimes 
lised afe a remedy for coughs: this is said to be 
nearly die J game preparation as God bold’s vegu- 
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table syrup, which has been sometimes recom¬ 
mended by farriers to cure “ broken wind” an 
incurable disease ! (See Acetates and Ernbro-: 
cations.) 

VIPER’S FAT is similar in its Modictd 
qualities fro common fat; though formerly sup¬ 
posed to be a remedy for the bite of the viper, 
and other venomous reptiles. 

VITRIOL, a term commonly applied to 
those salts of which vitriolic acid is a consti¬ 
tuent part: the London College, however, 
gives names expressive of their composition; 
thus, white vitriol, which is composed of vitrio¬ 
lic acid and zinc, is named vitriolated zinc. 

VITRIOLIC ACID. (See Acid Vitrio¬ 
lic), or as it is more commonly named oil of 
vitriol, is now in all modern dispensatories 
named Sulphuric Acid, and its combinations 
are therefore named Sulphates. Examples: In¬ 
stead of vitriolated copper, iron, potash, &c. 
we have sulphate of irou, sulphate of zinc, sul¬ 
phate of potash, &c. 

VITRIOLATED COPPER. (See Blue 
Vitriol.) 

VITRIOLATED IRON, Green Vitriol, or 
Copperas. This resembles salt of steel in its 
medical qualities. (See Salt of Steel.) 

VITRIOLATED KALI, or Vitriolated 
Tartar; not used in veterinary medicine. 
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VITRIOLATED NATRON, ortfoda. (See 
Glauber’s Salt.) 

VITRIOLATED QUICKSILVER. (Sec 
Turbith Mineral.) 

VITRIOLATED ZINC, White Vitriol, or 
Copperas. This has been recommended as a 
tonic remedy, in doses from half an ounce to 
six drams. But I have seen it given to the ex¬ 
tent of twelve ounces at one dose, to a glan- 
dered horse, by way of experiment, without 
producing much inconvenience: the only effect 
produced was upon the urinary organs, occa¬ 
sioning a frequency and a little difficulty in 
staling. It is a good application to indolent 
ulcers, and in the latter stages of grease. (See 
Astringents, and Tonics.) A weak solution of 
white vitriol is often employed as an eye-water. 

WATER. Much has been written respect¬ 
ing the different qualities of water, some having 
been considered as very injurious to horses, 
while others have been said to promote health 
and condition. Dr. Bracken thought hard or 
pump water liable to produce the gravel or 
stoife; and other authors have had still more 
whimsical notions on this subject. It appears 
probable that transparent and sweet water, that 
is, such as is most grateful to man, is most 
wholesome for horses, whether it be taken from 
a well or from any other situation. The ill 
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effects that have sometimes resulted from drink¬ 
ing certain kinds of water, may depend upon 
its being drank too largely, or at too coldja 
temperature, at a time when the stomach was 
not in a condition for receiving so much,* or upon 
its being so ill-tasted that the horse'does not 
take a sufficient quantity for the purposes of di¬ 
gest ion; or, if he does, it may create that de¬ 
gree of nausea, which proves injurious to the 
stomach. In deep wells the water is generally 
about the same temperature, both in winter 
and summer, that is about 40° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. If a horse, therefore, in a hot 
summer day, after being heated by exercise, 
should drink freely of such comparatively cold 
water, it would probably do him a serious in¬ 
jury; for the water of ponds or running streams 
may at that time be fifteen degrees warmer. In 
winter, however, the water of deep wells is 
generally to be preferred, being considerably 
warmer than that of ponds or streams. As to 
the small quantity of sulphate of lime or sele¬ 
nite that hard water may contain, it is not pro¬ 
bable that it contributes in any degree to* the 
formation of stones either in the bowels or blad¬ 
der. It is certain, however, that the tempera¬ 
ture of water, the quantity taken at a time, the 
state of the body when taken, and especially the 
state of the stomach, are circumstances that 
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ought to be carefully attended to. The prac¬ 
tice of medicating water, that is, of mixing 
nitre* salts, &c. with it, may be proper when 
horses require only a moderate quantity of wa¬ 
ter; but when dilution is considered necessary, 
their water should be as free from taste or smell 
as possible. 

Horses under the operation of cathartic me¬ 
dicine or physic, sometimes refuse warm water, 
often because it is too warm, or of an unplea¬ 
sant or smokey smell or taste; in such cases it 
should be offered a little colder, and free from 
any offensive smell. Horses are often watered 
only twice a day, and then suffered to drink as 
much as they have an inclination for; this is 
particularly injurious to such as have voracious 
appetites, or worms, chronic cough, imperfect 
or broken wind. Such horses should have a 
small or modei’ate quantity three or four limes 
a day, and their hay and corn should be mois¬ 
tened; this would diminish their appetite for 
water, which is generally inordinate. And if 
they are allowed to drink much, they are the 
more inclined to eat immoderately of hay; and if 
they are restrained in this they will often de¬ 
vour even their litter, however foul it may be, 
and therefore greatly aggravate their complaint. 

WAX. Bees-u>ax is used only in the com¬ 
position of ointments and plasters. 
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WINE. Port ivine has been recommended 
in obstinate diarrhoeas, accompanied with de¬ 
bility. A little cassia or ginger is generally 
added to it, and on some occasions opium. It 
is certainly a powerful cordial, and may be 
advantageously employed^ when such remedies* 
are required. The dose is about lialf*.a* pint; 
but a horse accustomed to cordials will take 
more. 

WINTER’S BARK. A pleasant stimu¬ 
lant ; and though not commonly used in veteri¬ 
nary practice, may be given with good effect 
in cases of indigestion and weakness of sto¬ 
mach. 

The dose from three drams to one ounce 
every morning. 

WOLF’S BANE, or Aconite. A danger¬ 
ous medicine in the horse, and never employed; 
its effect having been ascertained upon glan- 
dcred horses. (See Remarks on Flower of Sul¬ 
phur.) 

. YEW TREE. The leaves of this tree are 
poisonous to horses and cattle. I gave about 
five ounces to a donkey, which destroyed him 
in less than an hour. A farmer, near Exeter, 
lost several cows by eating the leaves from 
.small trees that grew in the hedge of the field 
where they were kept. The following cir¬ 
cumstance was related in an Exeter paper ;— 

y 
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** Lately a yew tree having been felled in a 
field at Warley, Somerset, belonging to farmer 
Hiscox, in the course of the ensuing night six 
out of seven cows that were in calf died, in con- 
-sequence of eating its branches.” (Woolmer’s 
Paper, April 11, 1818.)* It has been supposed 
that the,'leaves or branci&Tof the yew tree de¬ 
stroy animals, from being indigestible; but from 
the appearance of the ass’s stomach, that was 
destroyed by it, I am of opinion that the juice of 
the leaves possesses a poisonous quality. 

ZINC. A metallic substance, or rather a se¬ 
mi-metal, the oxide of which is named Flowers 
of Zinc (which see). It affords other medici¬ 
nal preparations, the most useful of which is 
sulphate of zinc, or white vitriol. This is em¬ 
ployed in making astringent lotions and eye¬ 
waters, and is sometimes given internally as a 
toni*R (See Eye-water, Astringents, Tonics, 
and Flowers of Zinc.) 


THE END. 






